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Note 


The  author  does  not  attempt  elaborate  word -pictures, 
that  would  seem  pale  bende  the  artist's  colouring.  His 
design  has  been,  as  accompaniment  to  these  beautifiil 
landscapes,  an  outline  of  Scotland's  salient  features,  yniti 
glimpses  at  its  history,  national  character,  and  customs, 
and  at  the  literature  that  illustrates  this  country  for  the 
English-speaking  world.  While  taking  the  reader  on  a 
fireside  tour  through  the  varying  "airts"  of  his  native 
land,  he  has  tried  to  show  how  its  life,  silken  or  home- 
spun, is  a  tartan  of  more  intricate  pattern  than  appears 
in  certun  crude  impressions  struck  off  by  strangers. 
And  into  his  own  web  have  been  woven  reminiscences, 
anecdotes,  and  borrowed  brocade  such  as  may  make 
entertuning  stripes  and  checks  upon  a  groundwork  of 
information.  The  mainland  only  is  dealt  with  in  this 
volume,  which  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  with  another 
on  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 
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BONNIE    SCOTLAND 


CHAPTER  I 


THB    BORDERS 

The  dawn  broadens,  the  mists  roll  away  to  show  a  north- 
ward-bound traveller  how  his  train  is  speeding  between 
slopes  of  moorland,  green  and  grey,  here  patched  by 
bracken  or  bog,  there  dotted  by  wind-blown  trees,  every- 
where cut  by  water-courses  gathering  into  gentle  rivers 
that  can  be  furious  enough  in  spate,  when  they  hurl  a 
drowned  sheep  or  a  broken  hurdle  through  those  valleys 
opening  a  glimpse  of  mansions  and  villages  among 
sheltered  woods.  Are  we  still  in  England,  or  in  what  at 
least  as  far  back  as  Cromwell's  time  called  itself  "  Bonnie 
Scotland "  ?  It  b  as  hard  to  be  sure  as  to  make  out 
whether  that  cloudy  knoll  on  the  horizon  is  crowned  by  a 
peat-stack  or  by  the  stump  of  a  Border  pcd. 

Either  bank  of  Tweed  and  liddel  has  much  the  same 
Mpects.  An  expert  might  perhaps  read  the  look  or  the 
size  of  the  fields.  Could  one  get  speech  with  that  brawny 
corduroyed  lad  tramping  along  the  furrows  to  his  early 
job,  whistling  maybe,  as  if  it  would  never  grow  old,  an 
air  from  the  London  music-halls,  the  Southron  might  be 
none  the  wiser  as  to  his  nationality,  though  a  fine  local  ear 


Bonnie  Scotland 

would  not  fiul  to  citch  some  diflirence  of  b«rr  mhJ  l«»d 
vo«b,  marked  off  «ther  by  .ep«ting  ridge.^Lny 
«y  legal  fenti,,,  ..the  Utmg  t^  rf  LiSTLm 
rteTev.otd«wL  HulthUy  b.,rfoot«l  child™.,  m^" 
Ae  p^«  not  «,  often  ««,  ,»w«l,y.  on  thi.  ride  of 
^B^.  nor  on  tbc  oAer.  uO^.  at  Brighton,  and 
Margate..    The  Scotch  "  bomiet,"  «ib.tantial  hea<teear'a. 

UntTir-^  '"  """"^  8^  now  thi  over  tte 
Um«d  Kmpiom  rogn,  a  duU  monotony  «k1  mdfonrity 

I^a!^'  f^  «  ?l«  the  .pectrum  of  tho«  sZ 

m«ht  M  tme.  of  p«,t  and  porridge,  yet  ah»  of  coj 
«.d  bacon  Yon  red-lock«I  husie  turning  her  open  eye. 
up  to    the  train  ft„m  the  .oadride   n^ht  sS^ 

Ne^hbour.  It  ,,  only  when  the  name  of  the  fim 
ScottuA  way-«atton  whisk,  by,  that  we  know  outlive, 
fairly  over  the  edge  of  •■  Oledonia  stem  ««i  wild  ":  and 
our  first  thought  may  well  be  that  thi.  Borderland  ,4ea» 
Z,'T  'if  *«  8"^  -"P  of  Yorkshire,  "and  leT^ 
than  Mme  bleak  upland,  of  Northumberland. 

.JT"  "^"  *  ""'°'' '  ^^  '■"  long  such  wall.  a. 
the  Roman,  drew  across  this  neck  of  our  iriand.  one  day 
to  pomt  a  moral  of  faUen  might,  and  to  adorn  a  tale  of 
Ae  norAern  romancer  who  by  its  ruins  wooed  hi.  aUen 
bride.  Not  such  nvers  as  here  could  be  easily  forded  bv 
toose  mugwump  mo«.trooper.  that  sat  on  the  fence  of 
oorder  law,  and — 


i!t.f&\ii0Ki^-.Va^'r.- 


TANTALLON    CASTLE, 
ON    COAST   OF    HADDINGTONSHIRE 


The  Borders 

Soaght  the  beeves  to  make  them  bcoth 
In  Eofland  and  in  Scotland  both. 

b  it  raceP    Alas  for  the  ethnologic  historian,  on  its 
dim  groundwork  of  Picts  and  Celts— or  what  ?— Scotknd 
shows  a  still  more  confusing  pattern  of  mingled  strains 
than  does  the  sister  kingdom !     To  both  sides  of  the 
Border  such  names  for  natural  features  as  Cheviot,  Tweed, 
and  Tyne,  tell  the  same  tale  of  one  stock  displaced  by 
another  that  buUt  and  christened  its  Saxon  Hawicks, 
Berwicks,  Bamboroughs,  and  Longtowns  upon  the  Pens 
and  Esks  of  British  tribes.— Is  it  a  common  speech? 
But  from  the  Humber  to  the  Moray  Firth,  along  the  east 
side  of  Britain,  throughout  the  period  of  fiercest  clash  of 
arms,  prevailed  the  same  tongue,  split  by  degrees  into 
dialects,  but  differing  on  the  Forth  and  the  Tyne  less  than 
the  Tyne  folks'  tongue  differed  from  that  of  the  Thames, 
or  the  speech  of  the  Forth  from  that  of  the  Qyde  mouth. 
So  insists  Dr.  J.  A.  H.   Murray,  who  of  all  British 
scholars  was  found  worthy  to  edit  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  that  has  now  three  editors,  two  of  them  bom 
north  of  the  Tweed,  the  third  also  in  the  northern  half 
of  England.     Scottish  "wut"  chuckles  to   hear  how, 
when  the  shade  of  Boswell  pertly  reported  to  the  great 
doctor  that  his  post  as  Lexicographer-General  had  been 
filled  by  one  who  was  at  once  a  Scotsman  and  a  dis- 
senter, all  Hades  shook  with  the  rebuke,  "Sir,  in  striving 
to  be  fecetious,  do  not  attempt  obscenity  and  profanity !  " 
— or  ghostly  vocables  to  such  effect. 

Is  it  loyalty  to  a  line  of  princes  that  crystallises  patriot- 
ism ?  That  is  a  current  easily  induced,  as  witness  how 
the  sentiments  once  stirred  by  a  Mary  or  a  Prince  Charlie 
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could  prDcipiute  theimdvct  round  the  stout  person  of 
George  IV.-I,  ,t  religion?  Kirk  «id  Cove^mTlMive 
doubtless  h«l  their  diare  in  casting  a  mould  of  national 
character ;  but  the  Border  feuds  were  hottest  amonff 
generations  who  seldom  cared  to  question  "for  ffosoel 
wlMit  the  Church  believed/'-Is  it  name  ?  NortE 
Md  Southerners  were  at  strife  long  before  they  knew 
themselves  as  English  and  Scots.  7       ^ 

By  a  process  of  elimination  one  comes  to  see  how  esprit 
de  corps  seems  most  surely  generated  by  the  wont  of 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  common  foe. 

llZ^\^l  ^"*  "^"°*"™  *"  Apulus  anceps." 
whose  feudal  aUegunce  dovetaUed  into  both  kingdoms, 
that  professional  warrior  who  "signed  on."  now  with  the 
northern,  now  with  the  southern  team,  might  well  grow 
keen  on  a  side  for  which  he  had  won  a  goal,  and  Wtter 
against  the  ex-comra^ies  who  by  fiur  or  foul  play  had  come 
best  out  of  a  hot  scrimmage.  Heartier  would  be  the 
ammosity  of  bonnet-lairds  and  yeomen,  between  whom 
lifting  of  attle  and  harrying  of  homes  were  points  in  the 

^^A  J?r  rT"  8^°"  »"^  «^*"'  ^"^  nothing  to 
\o^  dut^y  feU  mto  the  way  of  fighting  for  their  salt, 
when  fighting  with  somebody  came  almost  as  natural  to 
men  and  boys  as  to  collie  dogs.  So  the  generations  beat 
one  another  mto  neighbourly  hatred  and  national  pride  ;  till 
the  Border  clans  half  forgot  their  feuds  in  a  larger  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  ;  and     Ht  was  once  an  adventurous 

?hl'^'i~'  '°  ^  I  "^  ^  '^g^le  for  independence. 
The  Borderers  were  the  "forwards"  of  this  international 
sport,  on  whose  fields  and  strongholds  became  most  hotly 
forged  the  differences  in  which  they  played  the  part  of 
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hammer  and  of  anvil  by  toraa.  Hwa,  k  ia  aaid,  between 
neighboura  of  the  lame  bbod,  annmre  leMt  hintly  the 
national  reaentmenta  that  may  atiO  flaih  up'  between 
dnmken  hinda  at  a  fair.  Hardly  a  nook  hare  haa  not 
been  blackened  and  bloodatained,  hardly  a  atraam  but  haa 
often  mn  red  in  centuries  of  wamng  and  waning  atrife 
wfaow  fiery  gleams  are  long  fiided  mto  panahre  memoriea, 
and  ita  ballad  chronicles,  that  once  "stirred  the  heart  like 
a  trumpet,"  can  now  be  sung  or  said  to  general  applause 
of  die  most  refined  audiencea,  whether  in  London  or 
Edinburgh. 

The  moat  fiunous  ground  of  those  historic  encounters 
lies  about  the  East  Coast  Railway  route,  where  Enghmd 
puahea  an  aggresnve  comer  across  the  Cheriots,  and  the 
Tweed,  that  most  Scottish  of  rivers,  forms  the  ftontkr 
of  the  kingdoms  now  provoking  each  other  to  good  wc»-ka 
like  ita  Royal  Border  Bridge.  Beyond  it,  indeed,  stands 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Icmg  the  football  of  dther  party, 
then  put  out  of  play  as  a  neutral  town,  and  at  hut 
r..c  )gnised  as  a  quan-outpost  of  England,  whoae  paraona 
wear  die  aurplice,  and  whose  chief  magutrate  is  a  mayor, 
wlule  the  townsfolk  are  sud  to  pride  themsdvea  on  a 
parish  patriotiam  that  haa  gone  the  length  of  calling  Sandy 
and  John  Bull  foreigners  aUke.  Thia  of  course  is  not,  u 
London  journalists  sometimes  conceive,  the  truly  North 
Berwick  where  a  prime  minister  might  be  seen  *'  dri^ng  " 
and  "putting"  away  the  carea  of  state.  That  seaaide 
reaort  is  a  mushroom  bende  Berwick  of  the  Merse,  stand- 
ing on  its  dignity  of  many  si^es.  The  Nmthumberland 
Artillery  Militia  now  man  the  batteriea  on  its  much- 
battered  wall,  turned  to  a  picturesque  walk ;   and  the 
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North  British  .md  North  Batem  R^l„y.  ,«et  peacefuUy 
on  the  «te  of  .t.,a«le.  where  «  one  time  Edward?.  «^^ 

u*rca  to  set  the  crown  upon  Bruce'«  h^A      a*         l  ° 

it  ™  i„  the  h«.d,  of  b£,  r.:^Lt^-^t  z^ 

lae  North  Biirish  RaUwav  will  carry  us  on  n~-  . 
stern  coast-Iine  to  Dunbar,  whose  S  SLT  Z^ 
Counter,  of  IVfarch.  defended  ,0  doughtily  «iLt^2 

,?  7'  r"  'r*  '^  <''"™™»  "^igniiyTto  C^ 
weUs  hands  a  hter  generation  of  Scol  "left  ,^  ^r^" 
«lve,    and  to  their  Ltical  chapl^rfth^  ov^  X 

for  the  last  time,  the  onrush  of  Highland  vaW  ZZ 

'^  they  do  too  seldom,  tarry  at  Berwick  to  visit  the 

S^  oTHal^"*  ?i!r"''-  '"  "el-t  of  the  town  t  t 
slope  of  HaUdon  HiU,  on  which  die  English  took  their 
r««rV  for  Bannockbum.     Higherup  thfrw^^b*^ 

«8Ued  steep,  watch-tower  of  the  passage  and  bv  FnM 
Castle  where  the  siren  Lady  Ford  h^Vn^  ^  j 
lamea  IV     »!,..       i    ,'    .  " '°  ™"  ensnared 

iUlf  Iv^^v  •k"'''  '^'•""Pi™  «<■  the  dames,"  a 
half-days  walk  brrng,  one  to  Flodden,  English  gr-lund 
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indeed,  but  the  grave  of  many  a  Scot.  Never  was 
slaughter  so  much  mourned  and  sung  as  that  of  the 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  cut  down  on  these  heights  above 
the  Tweed.  The  land  watered  with  "  that  r© '.  rain  "  is 
now  ploughed  and  fenced  ;  but  still  can  be  raced  the  out- 
lines of  the  scene  about  the  arch  of  Twizel  1 1  idfj^  on  whka 
the  English  crossed  the  Till,  as  every  schoolboy  knew  m 
Macaulay's  day,  if  our  schoolboys  seem  to  be  better  uj>  in 
cricket  averages  than  in  the  great  deeds  of  the  past,  unless 
prescribed  for  examinations. 

Batdes,  like  books,  have  their  fates  of  fame.     Flodden 
long  made  a  sore  point  in  Scottish  memory  ;  yet,  after  all, 
it  was  a  stunning  rather  than  a  maiming  defeat.     A  far 
more  momentous  battlefield  on  the  Tweed,  not  far  off, 
was  Carham,  whose  name  hardly  appears  in  school  histories, 
though  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  Scotland  of  seven 
centuries  to  come.     It  dates  just  before  Macbeth,  when 
Malcolm,  king  of  a  confused  Scotia  or  Pictia,  sallied  forth 
from   behind  the  Forth,  and  with  his  ally.  Prince  of 
Cumbria  on  the  Clyde,  decisively  defeated  the  Northum- 
brians in  1018,  adding  to  his  dominions  the  Saxon  land 
between  Forth  and  Tweed,  a  leaven  that  would  leaven  the 
whole  lump,  as  Mr.  Lang  aptly  puts  it.     Thus  Malcolm's 
kingdom  came  into  touch  with  what  was  soon  to  become 
feudal  England,  along  the  frontier  that  set  to  a  hard  and 
fast  line,  so  long  and  so  doughtily  defended  after  medieval 
Scotland  had  welded  on  the  western  Cumbria,  as  its  cousin 
Cambria  fell  into  the  destinies  of  a  stronger  realm.     Had 
northern  Northumberland  gone  to  England,  there  would 
have  been  no  Royal  Scotland,  only  a  Grampian  Wales 
echoing  bardic  boasts  of  its  Rob  Roys  and  Roderick  Dhus. 
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whose  claymores  might  have  splintered  against  Norman 
mail  long  before  they  came  to  be  beaten  down  by  bayonets 
and  police  batons. 

But  we  shall  never  get  away  from  the  Border  if  we 
stop  to  moralise  on  aU  its  scenes  of  strife— most  of  them 
weU  forgotten.    Border  fighting  was  commonly  on  a  small 
scale,  with  plunder  rather  than  conquest  or  gloiy  for  its 
aim ;   like  the  Arabs  of  to-day,  those  fierce  but  canny 
neighbours  were  seldom  in  a  spirit  for  needless  slarThter, 
that  would  entail  fresh  blood-feuds  on  their  own  kin.  "*  The 
Border  fortresses  were  many,  but  chiefly  small,  designed 
for  sudden  defence   against   an   enemy  who   might   be 
trusted  not  to  keep  the  field  long.     On  the  northern  side 
large  castles  were  rare ;  and  those  that  did  rise,  opposite 
the  English  donjon  keeps,  were  let  fall  by  the  Scots  them- 
selves, after  their  early  feudal  kings  had  drawn  back  to 
Edinburgh.     In  the  long  struggle  with  a  richer  nation, 
they  soon  learned  to  take  the  "earth-born  castles"  of 
their  hills  as  cheaper  and  not  less  serviceable  strongholds. 
The  station  for  Flodden,  a  few  miles  ofi;  is  Coldstream, 
at  that  "  dangerous  ford  and  deep  "  over  which  Marmion 
led  the  way  for  his  train,  before  and  after  his  day  passed 
by  so  many  an  army  marching  north  or  south.      The 
Bridge  of  Coldstream  has  tenderer  memories,  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Crockett  in  his  Scott  Country.     This  carried 
one  of  the  main  roads  from  England,  and  the  inn  on  the 
Scottish  side  made  a  temple  of  hasty  Hymen,  where  for 
many  a  runaway  couple  were  forged  bonds  like  those  more 
notoriously  associated  with  the    blacksmith    of   Gretna 
Green.    Their  marriage  jaunts  into  the  neighbour  country 
were  put  a  stop  to  only  half  a  century  ago,  when  the 
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benefits  of  Scots  law,  such  as  they  were,  became  restricted 
to  its  own  inhabitants.     English  novelists  and  jesters  have 
made  mid  work  with  the  law,  by  which,  as  they  mis- 
apprehend, a  man  can  be  wedded  without  meaning  it ; 
one  American  story-teller  is  so  little  up-to-date  as  to 
marry  his  eloping  hero  and  heroine  at  Gretna  in  our  time. 
The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  while  England  favoured  the 
masculine  deceiver,  fixing  the  ceremony  before  noon,  it  is 
said,  to  make  svu^  of  the  bridegroom's  sobriety,  the  more 
chivalrous  Scots  law  provided  that  any  ceremony  should 
be  held  valid  by  which  a  man  persuaded  a  woman  that 
he  was  taking  her  to  wife.      No  ceremony  indeed  was 
needed,  if  the  parties  lived  by  habit  and  repute  as  man  and 
wife.     The  plot  of  Colonel  Lockhart's  Mine  is  Thine,  one 
of  the  mos;  amunng  novels  of  our  time,  turns  on  a  noted 
case  in  which  an  entry  in  a  family  Bible  was  taken  as  a 
sufiicient  proof  of  marriage.     It  is  only  gay  Lotharios  who 
might  find  this  easy  coupling  a  fetter ;  though  in  the 
next  generation,  especially  if  it  be  careless  to  treasure 
family  Bibles,  there  may  arise  work  for  lawyers,  a  work  of 
charity  when  the  average  income  of  the  Scottish  Bar  is 
perhaps  five  pounds  Scots  per  annum. 

Gretna  Green,  of  course,  lies  on  the  western  high-road 
from  England,  beside  which  the  Caledonian  Railway  route 
from  Carlisle  enters  Scotland,  soon  turning  oflT  into  a  part 
of  it  comparatively  sheltered  from  invasion  by  the  Solway 
Firth,  whose  rapid  ebb  and  flow  make  a  type  of  many 
a  Gretna  love  story.  This  side  too,  has  often  rung  with 
the  passage  of  armed  men.  At  Burgh-on-Sands,  in  sight 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  died  Edward  I.,  bidding  his  bones 
be  wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide  and  carried  as  bugbear  standard 
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against  tho«  obstinate  rebels.    The  rout  of  Solway  Most 

'^llt!^Z  T.  ^"  ^"  '°  ^*  '^^  ^'  heart  break- 
ing with  tl^  ary  "It  came  with  a  lass  and  it  wUl  go  with 

alas.!  •  And  the  Edc  of  the  Solway  was  seldom  "fwollen 
sae  red  and  sae  deep"  as  to  daunt  hardy  lads  from  the 
north  who  once  and  again 

Swam  ower  to  fell  English  ground. 

And  danced  thenwelvet  dry  to  the  pil.ovh'i  wund. 

These  immigrants,  unless  they  found  six  feet  of  English 
ground  for  a  grave,  seldom  faUed  to  go  «  back  aeSn  " 
perhaps  with  an  English   host   at  their  heels.      Prina 
Charbe  s  ™y  passed  this  way  on  its  retreat  from  Derby. 
But  this  side  of  the  Borderland  is  less  weU  illustrated  by 
smcken  fields  and  sturdy  sieges.     It  has,  indeed,  no  lack 
of  misty  romance  of  its  own.  such  as  an  American  writer 
dares  to  bring  into  the  light  of  common  day  by  adding 
a  sequel  to  Lady  Heron's  ballad,  in  which  the  fair  Ellen  b 
made  to  nurse  a  secret  grudge  at  last  confessed  :  she  could 
not  get  over,  even  on  any  plea  of  poetic  license,  that  rash 
assertion  : 

There  are  maideni  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far 
Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar ! 

"Fosters.  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves."  how  they  rode 
and  they  ran  on  those  hills  and  leas  in  days  unkind  to  "a 
^gard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war"!  These  names 
be  ong  to  the  English  side,  as  does  Grahame  in  part, 
^hot  and  Armstrong,  Pringle  and  Rutherford,  Ker  and 
Home.  Douglas.  Murray,  and  Scott,  are  Scottish  Border 
dans,  who  kept  much  together  as  in  the  Highlands.  «  Is 
there  nae  kind  Christian  wull  gie  me  a  night's  lodging  ?  " 
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begged  a  tramp  on  the  Borders,  and  had  for  rough  answer, 
"  Nae  Christians  here  ;  we're  a*  Hopes  and  Johnstones !  " 
a  jest  transmutec*  farther  north  into  the  terms  of  a  black 
Mackintodi  and  .xd  Ma^r^ors. 

The  first  name  of  func  passed  on  the  Caledonian  line 
is  Ecdefechan,  birthpkce  of  Thomas  Carlylc,  now  a 
prophet  even  in  his  own  country,  but  it  is  recorded  how 
a  devout  American  pilgrim  of  earlier  d^ys  found  no  re- 
sponsive warmth  in  the  minds  of  old  neigiibours.  "  Tam 
Carlyle— ay,  there  was  Tam  ! "  admitted  an  interrogated 
native.  "  He  went  tae  London  ;  they  tell  me  he  writes 
books.  But  there's  his  brither  Jeems— he  was  the  mahn 
o'  that  family.  He  drove  mair  pigs  into  Ecdefechan 
market  than  ony  ither  farmer  in  the  parish  !  "  Tom  had 
carried  his  pigs  to  a  better  than  any  Dumfriesshire 
market.  If  we  turned  west  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway,  we  should  soon  come  among  the  shrines 
of  Bums  and  the  monuments  of  Wallace.  But  let  us 
rather  take  the  central  route,  on  which  flourishes  a  greener 
memory. 

The  "  Waverley  "  route  from  Carlisle,  a  central  one 
between  those  East  and  West  Coast  lines,  so  distinguishes 
itself  as  passing  through  the  cream  of  the  country 
awociated  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  first  stage  being  the 
wilds  of  Liddesdale,  where  he  spent  seven  holiday  seasons 
coUecting  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  This  district,  where 
"every  fidd  has  its  battle  and  every  rivulet  its  song," 
can  boast  of  many  singers.  From  the  days  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  comes  down  its  long  succession  of  ballad- 
makers  who  "saved  others'  names  but  left  their  own 
unsung."      At  Ednam  was  born  James  Thomson,  bard 
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of  m  Stasons  and  of  ••  Rule.  Britonnia.".  who  wrcly 

^%A  '"^'  monument  than  he«  recaU.  him. 
From  Ednam,  too.  came  Hemy  Lyte.  a  name  not  so 
ft^uliar,  but  how  many  millions  know  hi.  hymn  "Abide 

wrmcn  dunng  h»  m.m.try  at  Kebo.  About  Denhoim 
w«e  the    Scenes  of  Infancy  "  of  John  Uydcn.  poet  and 

!^n^-  T  ''^^^?^^'  ^"^  ^*  ^^""'W^  hoSTnow 
turned  mto  a  public  hbrary.  is  the  lordly  house  of  Minto. 

one  of  wh««  daughters  wrote  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest." 

Thomas  Pnngie^  the  South  African  poet,  was   bom  at 

BlakeUw   near  Yetholm.  the  Border  seat  of  gipsy  kings. 

Home,  the  author  of  Doug/as,  is  said  to  have  come  from 

Ancrum.  which  can  more   certainly  claim  Dr.  WUliam 

uZ7  °/v  "^ff  ^'^'^*'  '^"°'^"-  «5ddeU.  author  of 
"Scotland  Yet."  began  life  as  a  Teviot  shcnherd.  If  we 
may  touch  on  Uving*  names,  was  not  Mr.  An.irew  Lane 
bom  among  the  "Soutars  of  Selkirk,"  who  has  gone  so 

finJ    ^'^'^f '"^     ®"'  ^"^~^  *  '^^^^J*^  P«««  4ht  be 
Tc^ot        *  ^^ogac  of  the  bards  of  Tweai  and 

The  genius  loci,  greatest  of  all,  whUe  bom  in  Edin- 

b3  • '^  t"k^  "?,  *  ^^''  ^^^^J'  °^  "Scotland's  gentler 
blood  The  cradle  of  his  race  was  in  Upper  Teviotdale. 
near  Hamck.  that  thriving  "Glasgow  of  the  Borders" 
among  whose  busy  mills  the  old  Douglas  Tower  stiU 
stands  as  an  hotel,  and  rites  older  than  Christian  Scotland 
are  cherished  at  its  time-honoured  Common  Riding.  Not 
far  off  are  Harden,  home  of  Wat  Scott  the  reiver,  and 
Branxholme.  that  after  being  repeatedly  burned  by  the 
English,  bears  an  inscription  of  its  rebuUding  by  a  Sir 
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Walter  Scott  of  Reformation  times,  whose  namesake  and 
descendant  would  make  its  name  known  so  widely.  At 
Sandyknowe  farm,  between  the  Eden  and  the  Leader 
Water,  he  lived  as  a  sickly  child  in  his  grandparents' 
diaige,  and  under  the  masnve  nun  of  Siiuilholm  Tower, 
drank  in  with  reviving  health  the  inspii^tion  of  Border 
lore  and  rcnnance — 

Ever,  by  the  winter  heuth. 

Old  talea  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lover't  tleighm  of  Udies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

B7  Wallace  wight  and  Brace  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fi^t. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  dans,  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd  ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Later  on,  the  old  folks  being  dead,  his  sanatorium 
quarters  were  shifted  to  his  aunt's  home  at  Kelso, 
where  also  an  uncle  bought  a  house,  inherited  by  the 
lucky  poet.  For  a  time  he  attended  the  Grammar 
School,  whose  pupils  had  for  playground  the  adjacent 
nuns  of  the  Abbey,  so  roughly  handled  in  Border  wars 
and  by  iconoclastic  zealots.  This  boy  had  other  resources 
than  play,  who  could  forget  his  dinner  in  the  charms  of 
Pfcrcy's  Reiiques;  and  his  lameness  did  not  hinder  lum 
from  roaming  over  the  beautiful  country  in  which  Tweed 
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of  P^r'^u^'^.  ■^'^  "»«""«  endow  the  ruin. 
rfR«Hjh  C^  once  a  ftvo«ri,e  royd  .«iden«™" 
wrong  Bordo- fortress,  before  whwe  walls  J«n»n    ^r- 

t^  t?  l^'d  *°"  -"-6»gl«i  "engine"  V 
were  to  bredc  down  moated  castles,  replaced  by  «ich 

Duke  of  Roxburghe.  Roxburgh  town  has  disapoeaed 
mo«  con,p^«eIy  th«,  its  castle,  fts  n«„e  suryi^i^'H^ 
of  the  picture^ue  Border  shire  where,  off  «,d  on  W 
JP»t  much  of  his  youth,  photographing  on  a  ,L^ 
nund  Ike  sc«,e,  he  has  m«Je  ftmous.  and  getting  t^ 
know  the  flesh-and-Wood  models  of  m4  MerriHTFJ- 
Od,Utr«.  Old  Mortality,  Dandie  DinZ,"^^' 
^o^  "character,"  that  but  for  him'-iight  n^ 

KelK,  stands  atotost  on  the  site  of  Roxburgh,  but  its 

•^dSeinh'^7 i  *^"  ""J  J"""^"'  8^  °f  *« 
Middle  March,    farther  to  the  south,  yet  not  so  n^r 

the  cr«,ked  border  li«.     ,t  „„ds  u^n'  1  ^il^ 

the  Tevot,  among  "Eden  scenes  of  crystal  Jed  ''fow 

mg  down  fiom  the  Cheviots.     TouriTlC  kZr 

b^nde,  connecting  d,e  two  main  li«s  of  the  North 
b.^  .-   T'  .J't*"^  '*"'Pl«e  of  scientific  cdel 

Mother  grand  Abbey,  that  suffered  much  from  «X 
Enghsh  tounsts;   «,d  its  jail  occupies  the  site  Tl 

s?scorLr't- '"  *"  ""'^ "'  ••j'^ 

if^L  ^  5"  ""^  "  *«  Bar,  by  the  defence 

of  such  a  poacher  and  sheep^teder  as  hU  o™  forebear. 
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had  been  on  a  bolder  scale.  Here  a  few  years  later,  he 
met  Wordsworth  in  the  house  recendy  marked  by  a 
memorial  tablet ;  and  other  dwellings  are  pointed  out  as 
having  housed  Queen  Mary  and  Prince  Charlie,  while 
Bums  has  left  a  warm  record  of  his  visit,  so  many 
of  Scotland's  idols  has  Jedbui^h  known,  and  may  well 
reproach  the  hasty  travellers  who  pass  it  by. 

The  young  advocate  did  not  waste  much  of  his 
genius  on  defending  sheep-stealers  and  the  like ;  but  in 
those  halcyon  days  of  patronage,  through  the  influence 
of  his  chief,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  soon  got  the 
snug  berth  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirk.  Thb  brought  him  to 
live  at  Ashestiel  on  the  Tweed,  where  he  spent  his  happiest 
days,  writing  his  best  poems,  and  beginning  Waverley^  to 
be  laid  by  and  forgotten  for  years.  Selkirk,  too,  has  the 
misfortune  of  lying  off  the  main  line;  but  strangers 
would  do  well  to  turn  aside  here  for  the  wild  pastoral 
scenes  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  the  "Df/vie  Dens  of 
Yarrow."  Too  many,  like  Wordsworth,  put  off- this  trip 
to  rheumatic  years ;  yet  it  may  be  easily  done  by  the  coach 
routes  ftom  Selkirk  and  from  Mofiat  on  the  Caledonian 
line,  that  meet  at  Tibbie  Shiels'  Inn,  whose  visitors'  book 
enshrines  such  a  collection  of  autographs ;  and  its  homely 
finme  scorns  the  pretensions  of  the  new  **  hotel"  This  is 
the  heart  of  Ettrick  Forest,  where  stands  a  monument  of 
its  shepherd,  James  Hogg,  unfurly  caricatured  as  the 
genial  buffoon  of  the  Noctet^  but  second  only  to  Burns  as 
a  popular  poet,  and  best  known  over  the  English-speaking 
world  by  his  "Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and 
cumberless."  All  the  schooling  he  had  was  a  few  months 
in  early  childhood ;  he  tought  himself  to  write  on  slate 
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Jtonet  of  the  hiUside  where  he  herded  cows,  and  chit  art 

Ettr^-^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^  *"^  ^  •"**  °^  8^" 

In  many  a  nude  I«y, 
Her  heroe*,  hills,  and  verdant  groves  i 
Her  wilds  and  valleys  fresh  and  gay. 
Her  shepherds'  and  her  maidens'  loves.  s        * 

TTie  North  British  junction  for  Selkirk  is  at  Galashiels, 
anodier  diriving  wooUen  town,  whose  mills  may  not  have 
unproved  die  physique  of  die  "  braw  lads  of  Gala  Water  " 
Before  reaching  this,  die  main  Kne,  holding  up  die  Tweed 
^ere  it  is  looked  down  upon  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
WaUace,  passes  two  more  of  David  I.'s  quartet  of  Abbeys, 
so  diat  the  tourist  has  no  excuse  for  not  visiting  Dryburffh 
and  Melrose.     Metose,  indeed,  is  a  tourist  Ihrinc,  dut 
owns  a  somewhat  sheltered  climate,  widi  natural  charms 
enough  to  fiU  its' adjacent  Hydropadiic  and  die  hotels 
about  the  Abbey  and  die  Cross,  nucleus  of  a  group  of 
Tweed«de  hamlets,  to  which  warm  red  stone,  sometimes 
Wched  from  die  ruins,  gives  a  snug  and  cheerful  aspect ; 
then  die  nakedness  of  die  slopes,  held  by  Scott  a  beauty, 
tho,yh  he  laboured  to  dodie  it  widi  plantations,  hides 
nooks  like  diat  Rhymer's  Glen,  where  True  Thomas  was 
spirited  away  by  die  Fairy  Queen,  and  diat  Fairy  Dean  in 
which  die  White  Lady  of  Avenel  appeared  to  Halbert 
Glendmnmg.     Above  rise  die  triple  Eildon  Hills,  in 
whose  caverns  Ardiur  and  his  knights  lie  sleeping,  and 
from  die  top.  as  our  Last  Minstrel  boasted,  can  be  seen 
more  than  forty  spots  famed  in  history  or  song. 

Of  Melrose  Abbey,   die  finest  remains  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  its  golden   age.  and  of  its 
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iilustrioot  tombs,  let  the  guide-books  speak,  and  the 

romance  that  deab  with  this  neighbourhood  of  **  Kenna- 

quhair,'*  an  mIUu  phigiarised  by  Carlyle  in  his  fTtissmchiw. 

Visiting  it  "bjr  pale  moonlight"  or  otherwise,  few  will 

not  turn  three  miles  up  die  river  to  that  other  show> 

pbce,  Abbotsford,  the  Delilah  of  his  imagination  that 

bound  Scott  in  inths  of  care  and  set  him  to  tdling  f<»^ 

Philistines.    The  baronial  mannon,  now  overlooked  by 

outlying  villas  of  Galashiels,  was  all  his  own  creation* 

and  most  of  the  trees  were  planted  by  himself  in  the 

absorbing  process  that  began  with  buying  a  hundred  ill- 

ftmed  acres,  and  ended  with  such  unfortunate  success  in 

making,  as  he  said,  "a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  car.** 

When  one  thinks  what  it  cost  him,  this  exhibition  of 

artificial  feudalism  has  its  painful  side ;   yet  another  Sir 

Walter,  a  romancer  of  our  own  generation,  declares  that  it 

**  would  make  an  oyster  enthusiastic.**    But  more  moving 

is  the  pilgrimage  from  Melrose  down  the  Tweed  to 

where,  m  St.  Mary*s  Aisle  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  most 

beautiful  fragment  of  a  noble  fane,  among  the  tombs  of 

hu  kin  lies  at  rest  Scotland's  most  illustrious  son,  he  who 

best  displayed  the  warp  and  woof  that  makes  the  chequered 

pattern  of  his  country's  nature. 

When  will  Cockney  revikrs  learn  that  Scotland  is  not 
aU  thrift,  caution,  and  kailyard  prose,  but  a  nation  showing 
two  main  strains,  which  Mr.  John  Morley  suggests  as 
the  explanation  of  Gladstone's  complex  character  ?  One 
component  may  be  hard,  practical,  frugal,  in  politics  tend- 
ing to  democracy,  m  religion  to  logic ;  but  this  has  been 
crossed  by  a  spirit,  better  bred  in  the  romantic  Highlands, 
that  »  generous,  proud,  quick-tempered,  reckless,  reverent 
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towarcb  the  past,  rather  than  eager  for  progress.  The 
painter  of  Scottish  life  must  recognise  how  Fitz^James  and 
Roderick  Dhu  are  countrymen  with  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
and  Andrew  Fairservice,  how  Flora  Maclvor  is  not  less 
a  Scotswomai\  than  Mause  Headrigg  or  Jenny  Dennison, 
and  how  the  Jacobite  and  the  Presbyterian  enthusiasm 
smacked  of  tl»e  same  soil  If  one  shut  one's  eye  to  half 
the  case,  it  w«ould  be  easy  to  make  out  that  rash  im- 
petuosity flourished  beyond  the  Tweed  rather  than  the 
thistly  prudence  taken  for  a  more  congenial  crop, 

Scott   comprehended   both   of  these  elements.      By 
birth  and  training  he  belonged  to  the  Saxon,  by  sympathy 
to  the  Celt    If  his  hther  was  a  douce  Edmburgh  "  writer," 
one  of  his  forebears  had  been  that  «  Beardie  "  who  bound 
himself  never  to  shave  till  the  Stuarts  came  back  to  their 
own.    Brought  up  under  the  dry  light  of  the  Revolution 
Settlement,  in  his  reminiscences  of  childhood  he  transforms 
a  worthy  parish  minister  into  a  "Venerable  Priest,"  and 
in  later  life  he  came  to  be  himself  little  better  than  an 
Episcopalian.     It  may  be  owned  he  had  no  more  religion 
than  became  a  Cavalier ;  even  the  romance  of  supersti- 
tion did  not  take  much  hold  on  him,  and  that  rhyming 
"  White  Lady"  has  not  even  a  ghostly  Ufe  on  his  page. 
His  favourite  heroes  are  the  like  of  Montrose  and  davcr- 
house,  yet  he  can  do  justice  to  the  stem  virtues  of  the 
Covenanters.     In  the  sober  historian  mood  he  duly  warns 
his  grandchUd  how  life  was  galled  and  fettered  in  the 
good  old  days,  which  he  was  too  willing  to  see  coMleur  de 
rose  when  their  picturesque  incidents  offered  themselves  to 
the  romancer.     He  turns  a  blind  eye,  perhaps,  too  much 
on  the  faults  of  knights  and  princes,  yet  he  knows  the 
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wtMth  of  fdooghmen  and  fitherfolk,  uid  into  Halbert 
Gkndinning't  and  Heniy  Morton's  mouths  he  puts  senti> 
ments  to  which  John  Bright  or  G>bden  might  say  amen. 
He  b  hafipiest,  indeed,  in  the  past,  when  **  the  wrath  of 
our  ancestors  was  coloured  |«/kf/'  whereu  we  have  lesmed, 
like  Mr.  TruUiber's  wifie,  to  be  Christians  and  take  the 
law  of  our  enemies.     His  appetite  for  imaginary  blood- 
shed is  a  sore  offence  to  writers  like  Mark  Twain,  who 
appear  less  scandaUtted  that  a  pork-baron,  a  corn-lord, 
or  a  cotton-king  should  plot  to  be  rich  by  starving 
children  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.    But  Scott's  very 
Mings  reflect  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  who. 
Highland  and  Lowland,  have  been  mighty  fighters  before 
the  Lord  on  a  much  wider  field  than  from  Berwick  to 
John  o'  Groat's  House.    The  pity  u  that  this  imaginative 
writer,  who  knew  all  characters  better  than  his  own, 
should  have  fimded  himself  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  a 
part  for  which  he  was  too  genennis  and  trustfiiL    Of  his 
personal  merits,  the  most  marked  b  that  in  a  dass  of 
sedentary  craftsmen  notoriously  apt  to  be  irritable,  bUious, 
jealous,  and  vainglorious,  Walter  Scott  stands  out  by 
hearty,  wholesome,  human  qualities  which  present  him  aa 
the  type  of  a  Scottish  gentleman. 

Whtterer  record  leap  to  light, 
H«  never  thall  be  tlumed  ! 

To  have  done  with  the  «*  Scott  Country,"  we  should 
hold  on  westward  up  the  Tweed  to  where  its  sources 
almost  mingle  with  those  of  the  Clyde,  below  the  bold 
mass  of  Tinto  and  other  hills  that  might  claim  a  less 
modest  title.    Thb  route  would  bring  us  by  the  renowned 
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inn  of  Qorenferds,  "hoirff"  of  ChrMtopher  North  tnd 
nwny  anodwr  choice  spirit,  bjr  AthMtid,  then  by  Inner- 
leithen, tet  up  M  e  ipa  through  its  claim  to  represent 
St  Ronan's ;  and  so  to  IVeUes,  a  haunt  of  pleasure  since 
the  days  when  James  I.  wrote  of  *«I^l]lis  to  the  play." 
For  some  reason   or  other,  Peebles  and  I^uslef  have 
become  butts  of  Gotham  banter,  their  >'er7  names  lUtract- 
ing  the  sly  jests  by  which  Scotsmen  knre  to  make  fan 
of  themselves.     But  neither  of  them  is  a  town  to  be 
sneezedat.    Ptebles.  for  its  part,  after  falling  into  a  rather 
sleepy  state,  has  been  wakened  up  in  our  time  through 
the  Tontine  "hottle,"  that  so  much  excited  Meg  Dods* 
scorn ;  the  huge  Hydropathic  that  has  introduced  German 
bath  practice  into  Scotland  ;  and  the  Institution  bestowed 
on  the  town  by  WiUiam  Chambers,  who  hence  set  out 
to  turn  the  proverbial  half-crown  into  a  goodly  fortune. 
Was  it  not  at  thii  Institution  that  the  local   Mutual 
Improvement  Society  gravely  debated  the  question, "  SJ^ 
the  material  Universe  be  destroyed?*'  and  decided,  by 
*  n^onty  of  <»e,  in  the  negative !     When  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell,  from  his  peculiar  bench,  laid  down  the  dictum 
that  marriages  between  May  and  December  often  turned 
out  ill,  it  must  have  been  a  Paisley  statistician  who  wrote 
to  him  for  the  data  on  which  he  founded  his  assertion 
that  «  marriages  contracted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
etc."     But  Paisley  has  its  manufacturing  prosperity  to 
ffing  in  the  teeth  of  calunmy ;  and  Peebles  has  romantic 
as  well  as  comic  associations,  notably  its  Neidpath  Castle 
and  its  Manor  Water  Glen,  haunted  by  memories  of  the 
Black  Dwarf 

The  leisurely  tourist    might   gain  Edinburgh  by  a 
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bnndi  fine  through  Peebles,  and  thb  route  can  be  re- 
commended to  the  hippogrifii  of  eyelet  and  motor*. 
Beyond  the  Catnul,  ancient  barrier  of  the  Fkts  or  the 
Britons  of  Strathdyde,  our  main  raikoad,  as  its  way 
is,  keqw  cm  stnught  up  the  course  of  the  Gala>  leaving 
to  its  ri^t  the  dreary  Lammermorars ;  then  between  the 
Cutles  of  BorthiR^ck  and  Crichton,  it  enters  on  iht  more 
prosuc  Lotluan  country.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  PentUnd 
ridge,  and  straight  ahead  springs  up  the  cone  <^  Arthur's 
Seat  beac(»iing  us  to  E^nburgh,  goal  of  the  race  for 
which  a  Caledonian  express  wiU  be  speeding  along  the 
farther  vde  of  the  Pentlands. 

And  not  a  kilt  have  we  seen  yet,  nnoe  Ifsaving  Londmi  1 
Of  diis  more  anon ;  kilts  are  not  at  home  on  the  Borders, 
though  I  have  seen  one  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  worn  in 
conjunction  irith  a  [nth  helmet  by  a  retired  Liverpool 
tradesman.  Snce  "  gloves  of  sted  "  and  **  helmets  barred  *' 
wait  out  of  ftslucm  on  Tweednde,  the  local  colour  has 
been  that  modest  shepherd's  plud  displayed  in  Lord 
ft-oug^uun's  trousers  to  the  ribaldry  of  Punck,  and  evoi 
diat  goes  out  of  homdy  wear.  You  may  buy  SoM  and 
Douglas  tartans  in  the  shops,  but  they  seem  vain  things, 
ftmdly  invented,  as  indeed  are  some  of  the  patterns  now 
seen  in  die  ISghlands.  But  there  will  be  a  good  show 
of  Idlts  in  E(Unburgh  Casde,  where  once  they  were  like 
to  be  bestowed  in  the  dungeon  : — 

Wae  worth  the  loons  that  made  the  law* 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear' 
To  recre  o'  life  for  *ic  a  came 

A*  li/Htig  horte  or  mare  ! 

And  here  our  North  British  express,  panting  throt^h 
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the  fkt  Lothians,  comes  to  slacken  under  the  castellated 
walls  of  that  gaol  which  tourists  are  apt  to  take  for  the 
Castle— no  true  kUtsto  be  looked  for  there  nowadays,  yet 
perhaps  at  the  PoUce  Court  under  the  head  of  drunk  uid 
disorderly !    So  let  us  leave  the  BorderUnd  behind  with 
a  quotation  from  an  American  writer  (Penelope  in  Set^and) 
who  knows  what's  what,  and  who  at  first  sight  fairly  loses 
her  heart  to  Edinburgh,  haars,  east  winds,  and  all,  that  are 
Its  thorns  in  the  flesh.     « I  hope,"  she  very  sensibly  says. 
"Aat  those  in  authority  will  never  attempt  to  convaie 
a  Peace  Congress  in  Edinburgh,  lest  the  influence  of  the 
Castle  be  too  strong  for  the  delegates.    They  could  not 
resist  It  nor  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  since,  unlike  other 
anaent  fortresses,  it  is  but  a  stoneVthrow  from  the  front 
windows  of  aU  the  hotels.     They  might  mean  never  so 
weU,  but  they  would  end   by  buying  dirk  hat-4»ns  and 
daymore  brooches  foV  their  wives ;  their  daughters  would 
aU  run  after  the  kUted  regiment  and  marry  as  many  of 
the  pipers  as  asked  them,  and  before  night  they  would 
all  be  shouting  with  the  noble  Fitz-Eustace, 

Where's  the  coward  thit  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  sach  a  land  i " 
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*'AvLD  Rbekib,"  as  it  is  fondly  called,  still  raises  its 
smokiest  chimneys  and  most  weathered  walls  along  the 
•♦  hoary  ridge  of  ancient  town "  that  €uhninates  in  the 
Castle  Rock,  looking  across  a  long  central  line  of  gardens 
to  the  farther  swell  of  land  on  which  stands  the  New 
Town  of  Scott's  day.      But  New  Town  now  seems  a 
misnomer,  since  the  cramped  site  of  the  old  city,  itself 
much  sweetened  and  aerated  by  innovations,  is  surrounded 
by  newer  towns  expanding  in  other  directions.     South- 
wards, of  late  years,  Edinburgh  has  grown  more  rapidly 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  here  edge  the  suburbs  of 
Newmgton,  Grange,  and  Momingside.     Westwards  she 
spreads  out  towards  Corstorphine  Hill  and  Craiglockhart. 
On  the  east  her  progress  is  barred  by  the  mass  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  but  round  the  base  of  this  creep  rows  of  tall  houses 
that  will  soon  connect  her  with  Portobello,  that  minor 
Margate  of  the  capital,  now  comprised  within  her  municipal 
boundaries.     Northwards,  she  goes  on  «  flinging  her  white 
arms  to  the  sea,"  which  she  almost  touches  at  Granton 
and  Trinity;   and  a  long  unlovely  street  leads  to  the 
Piraeus  of  this  modem  Athens,  Lcith,  still  stiffly  standing 
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!!rf^tf '  ^f2^^-     ''"'"^"g  Leitfc.  which 
f^  to  be  mcluded,  the  ScoedA  metn^wB"  ^X 

On  high  in  the  midst  of  these  modenTiS^^  a 
c^  of  Old  Edinburgh  «  .h.::.^XSdirf 
« tte  medfcy  «n«tn«.  of  PH„ce.  Sfeet  i,  enblSt' 
•f  ftcmg  the  gnm  b«k.  of  the  High  St««-S^" 
Rusfan  «d  other  critic,  have  ,«d  hsri^thing^f  tli^ 

IjuMnon.  What,  at  aU  events,  must  strike  stransers  is  u. 
^^^Z,tf^  "^  '"""'■HP.  Sir  tS 
•U  bndt  of  a  grejr  stone  that  seem,  in  keepinir  ^thSe 
atmosphere;  and  this  not  only  in  the  cenS^JT  w 
J,»«.  but  in  o««,  suburb..  iLocentrf"^'^  ^L^ 
ff  a  too  clasjjcd  regularity  ha,  been  «m,d  at.  STb 
tempered  by  the  tmerennen  of  the  ktduikI  hJli^ 
*e  ••<'"'«'l'yP«»ne^pams.>^ng*^*intt^ 

l«ht.  d^ayed  on  dope,  and  crests.    The  ptacT^ 

P^S  of  h..  native  aty.  "is  fiUl  of  theatre  trictadTtta 
wayofKenery.  .  .  .  You  turn  .corner,  and  th^b  A^ 
«»  going  down  into  the  Highland  hills.     Youl^do!^ 

Ac  aty  ftther,  have  been  iU  «lvised  in  the  pCTi^ 
municipJity  may  claim  dK  credit  of  being  &«  b  tk 
b-gdom  to  take  power,  for  imnk^gT ^ 
Ae  plague  of  mendacious  «id  hideous  advertisS^ 

b%;r  •"  ■""*  •"o-d  to  pock  our  Sc^d 
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Auld  Reekie 

A  peculiir  Atture  of  the  city  it  its  '*  Bridget,"  by  which 
certtin  ttreett  tpui  othen  at  difierent  levelt.  phyticaUy 
and  todally.    From  th«i  unique  Dean  Bridge,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Wett  End,  one  overbokt  what  might  be  taken  for 
a  Highland  glen  but  for  the  linet  of  maniiona  that  edge  it 
abore.    When  I  came  to  Edinburgh  at  a  homettck  little 
schoolboy,  appalled  by  the  "boundkti  continuity"  of 
ttreet,  I  devoted  my  firtt  Saturday  freedom  to  an  attempt 
at  ditcovering  the  open  country.    Thit  wat  happily  before 
the  daya  of  tchoolboyt  being  driven  and  drilled  to  pUy. 
Striking  the  Water  of  Leith  at  Stockbridgc,  I  ti«med  along 
the  path  leading  into  thit  glen  that  might  well  tatitfy 
detiret  for  a  green  solitude.    But  on  reac^ung  the  village  of 
Dean,  embedded  below  the  bridge,  I  climbed  up  to  find 
myself  beside  the  dome  of  St.  Ge^'t  Church,  lott  deeper 
than  ever  in  that  bewildering  city.    Still,  a  little  trimmed 
and  tamed,  an  oatis  of  wooded  bank  thutt  in  the  ruthing 
ttream,  now  purified  and  ttocked  with  trout,  where  we 
were  content  to  catch  loachet  and  tticklebackt. 
,       What  a  lott  to  thit  dty  wat  the  dassically-^ninded 
jGothicism  or  cardestnets  through  which  came  to  be  rooted 
jup  so  many  noUe  trees  that  once  dotted  the  parks  of 
[Drumsheugh  and  Bellevue!    But  Edinbu^h  hat  been 
|weU  endowed  afresh  with  open  tpacet  and  ihrubberiet, 
those  that  separate  the  blocks  of  the  New  Town  mainly 
I  pnvatc  joint-stock  paradises,  yet  serving  for  public  amenity. 
The  Old  Town  is  enclosed  between  the  noble  stretch  of 
the  Princes  Street  Gardens  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south 
the  open  Meadows,  with  its  "Philosopher's  Walk"  of 
Dugald  Stewart's  and   Playfiur's  days,  rising  into  the 
Bruntsfield  Unks.    Then  the  city  is  ahnott  ringed  about 
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^  ptriu,  more  tht  n  one  of  them  including  gnnd  katatm 
ofneturtltcenery.  PhilwlelphU  ii  the  only  city  I  know 
which  lus  such  wUd  scenes  ftt  her  rery  doon,  in  her  ci« 
coUected  together  in  the  Feinnount  Pirk.  where  mike  of 
hUl  end  nver  landMpe  have  been  left  almoet  untouched 
•mong  the  trtcU  end  suburbs,  ytt  boesdng  no  points  so 
noble  tt  the  heed  of  Arthur's  Seat,  with  its  giidle  of  crairs 
screes,  and  lakes.  ^  * 

Thtt  miniature  Ben.  imposing  as  it  looks,  is  under 
'^  ^>\"<*  «^y  cUmbed.  Those  almost  past 
their  dimbing  days  may  seek  Blackford  HiU  on  the 
south  side,  where  Scott  tells  us  that  he  bird's-nested  as  a 
truant  boy.  and  speaks  of  it  as  at  a  later  day  broueht 
under  cultivation  ;  but  it  has  reUpsed  again  to  its  native 
wildncss.  laid  out  as  a  rough  park  and  as  site  for  the  squat 
doma  of  the  new  Observatory.  From  this  eminencTone 
gets  Marmions  view  of^the  dty.  now  grown  up  to  its 
foo^  shut  in  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  wooded  ridfte 

of  Corstorphme,  and  bounded  to  the  north  across  the  FirSi 
by  the  heights  of  Fife,  above  which,  in  clear  weather,  stand 
up  the  blue  bastions  of  the  Highlands.     Behind  Blackford 
one  may  keep  up  the  wooded  hollow  of  the  Hermitage,  by* 
apubhc  path  foUowing  the  stream,  and  thus  gain  theBraid 
Hills,  overlooking  the  dty  a  little  farther  bade.    Keep- 
uig  along  their  edge,  at  some  risk  from  flying  golf  bal£. 
one  can  hold  on  to  the  hotd  buUt  between  the  old  and 
the  new  south  roads.    Here,  at  the  terminus  of  suburban 
teams,  looking  to  the  Pentlands  up  the  vaUcy  of  the  Braid 
Bum.  by  which  runs  a  fidd  path  towards  Swanston.  the 
country  home  of  R.   L.   Stevenson,   one  might  hardly 
guess  oneself  so  near  a  great  dty,  but  ior  the  lordly 
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poorhoiue  tad  fever -hoipital  buiUingt  to  the  btck  of 
Craiglockhart  HUl. 

In  the  very  heart  d  the  city  are  view-pcnntt  fine  enough 
to  content  hatty  travellers,  from  the  battlementi  6f  the 
Castle,  from  the  spire  of  Scott's  Monument,  from  the  slopes 
of  the  CaJton  HiU,  with  its  array  of  ready-made  ruins  and 
monuments  with  which  Edinbui^h  has  smight  to  live  up 
to  her  classical  pretensions.    This  rises  beyond  the  east 
end  of  Princes  Street,  opposite  the  battkmented  gaol,  and 
a  little  way  past  that  Charing  Cross  of  Auld  Reekie,  where 
its  main  ways  meet  between  the  Post  Office,  the  Register 
House  snd  the  tower  of  a  new  North  British  Hotel  lock 
ing  down  upon  the  gUss  «ofs  of  the  sunken  Wave  ley 
Sution.    At  the  other  end  of  Princes  Street,  an  opening 
before  the  Caledonian  Sution  may  be  called  Edinburgh's 
Piccadilly  Grcus,  radiating  into  its  Mayfair  quarter.    Thb 
end  is  dominated  by  the  Castle,  suggesting  to  Algerian 
travellers  a  duodecimo  edition  of  that  wonderful  rock-set 
city  Constantine.     It  shows  little  of  the  modem  fortress, 
rather  a  pile  of  ugly  barracks  which  a  Japanese  cruiser  could 
knock  to  pieces  from  the  Futh ;  but  one  understands  how 
in  oU  days  its  site  made  it  a  Gibraltar  dtadel,  that  often 
could  hold  out  when  the  town   was  overrun  by  foemen 
taking  care  to  keep  themselves  beyond  range  of  the  Castle 
guns.    Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  who  had  seen  something 
of  war  in  his  youth,  judged  it  "so  strongly  grounded, 
bounded,  and  founded,  that  by  force  of  man  it  can  never 
be  confounded."    The  King  himself  did  not  gain  admit- 
tance on  his  recent  visit  without  a  ceremony  of  summons 
by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms ;  but  aU  and  sundry,  at 
reasonable  hours,  may  stroll  across  its  drawbridge  to  lounge 
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on  the  ramparts,  to  be  conducted  over  historic  retics  by 
veteran  ciceroni,  or  to  wait  for  the  stunning  report  of  the 
gun,  which,  fired  from  Greenwich  at  one  o'clock,  brings 
every  watch  within  hearing  to  the  test. 

From  this  "  Maiden  Castle,"  safe  refuge  for  princesses 
of  the  good  old  tim^  a  conscientious  tourist  makes  ior 
Holyrood  by  the  long  line  of  High  Street  and  Canongate, 
bringing  him  past  most  of  the  historic  sites  and  monu- 
ment»-.the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  the  Parliament  House, 
the  swept  and  garnished  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  beside 
which  John  Knox  now  lies  literally  buried  in  a  highway, 
as  was  Dr.  Johnson's  pious  wish  for  him ;  the  restored 
Market  Cross,  the  Tron  Church,  Knox's  House,  which 
counts  rather  among  Edmburgh's  Apocrypha,  and  many 
another  ancient  mansion,  once  alive  with  Scotland's  proudest 
names,  now  degraded  to  an  Alsatia  of  huge  dingy  tene- 
ments, swarming  forth  vice  and  misery  at  nightfall.    The 
way  narrows  through  an  unsavoury  slum  as  it  approaches 
the  deserted  home  of  kings,  beyond  which  <^ns  a  park 
such  as  no  king  has  at  his  back  door. 

Holyrood  was  originally  an  abbey,  founded  by  David  I. 
*'in  gratitude,"  says  the  legend,  "for  his  miraculous  de- 
liveranw  fix,m  a  stag  on  Holy  Rood  Day,  and  prompted 
thereto  by  a  dream."  SimUar  stories  are  told  of  many 
another  jwincc  less  dbposed  to  ecclesiastical  benefactions 
than  David,  that  «  sair  saint  to  the  crown  " ;  even  John 
of  England  founded  one  abbey,  at  Beaulieu,  as  an  act 
of  grace  prompted  by  nightmare  visions.  Beside  David's 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  sprang  up  a  palace  that,  as  well 
the  sacred  precincts,  sufiered  much  in  the  troubles  of 
the  Stuart  reigns,  being  frequently  burned  or  spoiled  by 
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English  tourists  of  their  period,  on  the  lart  occMion 
"personally  conducted"  by  one  OUver  Cromwell,  who 
had  small  respect  either  for  palaees  or  abbeys.  In 
Charles  II.'s  time  it  was  rebuilt  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  Hampton  Court,  while  the  Abbey,  devastated  by  a 
Presbyterian  mob,  came  to  be  refitted  with  a  too  heavy 
roof  that  crushed  it  into  utter  ruin.  The  present  building 
is  thus  modern,  but  for  the  ruins  behind,  and  the  restored 
portion  incorporating  Queen  Mary's  apartments.  The 
name  of  the  Sanctuary  opposite  was  no  vain  one  up  till 
about  half  a  century  ago,  when  impecunious  debtors  used 
to  take  asylum  within  its  bounds,  jmvU^ed  to  issue  free 
on  Sundays,  else  venturing  f<Mth  to  feast  or  sport  <»ly 
at  the  risk  of  thrilling  adventures  with  bailifis. 

Everyone  who  has  been  to  Edinburgh  knows  the  sights 
of  this  show  place  :  the  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  more 
or  less  mythical,  "awful  examples"  as  works  of  art,  the 
whole  gallery,  it  is  said,  done  by  a  Dutch  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  fcM-  a  lump  sum  (^  ^250  ;  the  ti^ies- 
tried  rooms  of  Damley ;  the  Queen's  bedchamber ;  and 
the  dark  st^  on  the  flooring  where  Rizzio  is  believed  to 
have  gasped  out  his  life,  after  being  dragged  from  the  side 
of  his  mistress.  Every  reader  must  know  Scott's  story  of 
the  traveller  in  some  patent  fluid  for  removing  staliis,  who 
pressed  the  use  of  his  nostrum  on  the  horrified  custodian. 
What  every  stranger  does  not  know  is  how  this  **  -mtuous 
palace  where  no  monarch  dwells  "  is  still  used  for  functions 
of  state.  Annually,  in  May,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
takes  up  his  quarters  here  as  representative  of  the  Crown 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  when  green  peas 
ought  to  come  into  season  to  make  their  first  appearance 
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on  the  quasi-royal  table.     Ireland,  tjuat  makes  such  loud 
boost  of  her  grievRaces,  basks  in  the  smiles  of  a  Loid- 
lieutenant  all  the  year,  while  poor  patient  Scotland  has  a 
blink  of  reflected  royalty  for  one  scrimp  fortnight,  during 
whidi  the  old  palace  wakes  to  the  life  of  levdes^  drawing- 
nxMiM,  and  dinners,  iHiere  Uack  gowns  and  coats  ^are 
more  in   evidence  than   in  most  courtly  circles.      The 
G)mmissioner'8  procession  from  the  palace  to  open  the 
Assembly  lights  up  the  old  Canongate  with  a  martial  dis- 
play ;  and  more  or  less  festivity  is  held  within  the  walls 
according  to  the  wealth  or  liberality  of  the  Commissioner, 
who,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  should  be  a  rich 
man  to  fill  his  office  with  due  klat.     But  when  King 
Edward  VII.  recendy  visited  Edinburgh,  to  the  regret  of 
the  citizens,  he  did  not  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace, 
pronounced  unsuitable  by  the  prosnc  reason  of  its  drains 
being  smnewhat  too  Geot^an,  a  maXtcc  that  has  now  been 
amended. 

A  more  occasional  function  fitly  transacted  here  is  the 
election  of  representative  peers  for  Scotland  in  a  new 
parliament.  As  every  schoolboy  ought  to  know,  our 
Constitution  admits  only  sixteen  Scottish  peers  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  most  of  them  indeed  having  place  there  in 
virtue  of  British  peerages— the  Duke  of  Atholl  as  Lord 
Strange,  for  instance,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  as  Lord 
Graham,  and  so  forth.  Of  those  left  out  in  the  cold, 
sixteen  are  "  elected  "  by  a  somewhat  cut-and-dried  process 
very  free  fiiom  the  heat  and  excitement  of  popular  voting. 
As  I  have  seen  it,  the  ceremony  seemed  to  lack  impressive- 
ness.  Some  dozen  gentlemen  in  pot  hats  and  shootii^ 
jackets  assembled  in  the  Picture  Gallery  before  an  audience 
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chiefly  consbting  of  ladies,  more  than  one  of  dieae  l^is- 
laton  in  mien  and  appearance  suggesting  what  Fielding 
aays  about  Joseph  Andrews,  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  nobleman  by  one  who  had  not  seen  many  noblemen. 
Each  of  the  privileged  order,  in  turn,  wrote  and  read  out 
a  list  of  the  peers  for  whom  he  voted,  usually  ending  **  and 
myself."     Certain  practically>minded  peers  sent  in  their 
votes  by  post.     TTm  most  moving  incident  was  the  ex- 
pected one  of  an  advocate  in  wig  and  gown  rising  to  put 
in  for  a  client  scmie  unrecognised  claim  to  a  title  or  protest 
as  to  precedency,  duly  listened  to  and  noted  down.     The 
whole  ceremony  struck  one  as  rather  a  waste  of  time  ;  but 
perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  of  most  ceremonies.     One 
thing  has  to  be  remembered  about  these  unimposing  lords, 
that  they  are  a  highly  select  body  in  point  of  blue  blood, 
all  representing  old  families,  as  the  fount  of  their  honour 
was  dried  up  at  the  Union,  and  the  king  can  make  an 
honest  man  as  soon  as  a  Scottish  peer. 

The  tourist  who  comes  in  for  any  of  such  functions 
will  realise  the  truth  of  what  R.  L.  Stevenson  says  for  his 
native  city  : — 

"There  is  a  spark  among  the  embers  ;  from  time  to  time  the 
old  volcano  smokes.  Edinburgh  has  but  partly  abdic?ic;'s  and  stiU 
wears,  in  parody,  her  metropolitan  trappings.  Half  a  capital  and 
half  a  country  town,  the  whole  city  leads  a  double  existence ;  it 
has  long  trances  of  the  one  and  flashes  of  the  other ;  like  the  kine 
of  the  Black  Isles,  it  is  half  alive  and  half  a  monumental  marble 
There  are  armed  men  and  cannon  in  the  citadel  overhead  ;  you 
my  see  the  troops  marshaUed  on  the  high  parade  ;  and  at  night 
after  the  early  winter  evenfidl,  and  in  the  morning  before  the 
laggard  wmter  dawn,  the  wind  carries  abroad  over  Edinburgh  the 
sound  of  drums  and  bugles.     Grave  judges  sit  bewigged  in  what 
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onoe  the  scene  of  imperial  ddiberatioiM.  Clote  bjr  in  the 
High  Street  perhqw  the  trumpets  may  sound  about  the  stroke  of 
noon )  and  jrott  see  a  troop  of  dtiaens  in  tawdry  masquerade  { 
tabard  abore,  heather-mixture  trowser  below,  and  the  men  them- 
selves trudging  in  the  mud  among  unsympathetic  bystanders.  The 
grooms  of  a  well-appointed  circus  tread  the  streets  with  a  betted 
presence.  And  yet  these  are  the  Heralds  and  Pursuivants  of  Soot- 
hnd,  who  are  about  to  procbum  a  new  hw  (tf  the  United  Kingdom 
before  two-score  boys,  and  thieves,  and  hackney-coachmen." 

Tourists  are  too  much  in  the  way  of  seeing  no  more  c^ 
Edinbui^h  than  its  historic  lions  and  rich  museums,  as 
indicated  in  the  guide-books.  I  would  invite  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  suburbs  straggling  on  three  ndes 
into  such  fine  hill  scenery  as  is  the  environment  of  this 
dty.  Open  cabs  are  eanly  to  be  had  in  the  chief  thorough- 
fares ;  and  Edinburgh  cabmen  have  the  name  of  being 
rarely  decent  and  dvil,  as  if  the  Shorter  Catechism  made 
an  antidote  to  the  human  demoralisation  spread  from  that 
honest  friend  of  man,  the  horse.  Give  a  London  Jehu 
som^ing  over  his  fkrcy  and  his  first  thought  seems  to 
be  that  you  arc  a  person  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  but  I,  for 
one,  never  had  the  same  experience  here.  I  know  of  a 
stranger  who  took  a  cheaper  mode  of  finding  his  way 
through  Edinbui^h  ;  he  haid  himself  booked  as  an  express 
parcel  and  put  in  charge  of  a  telegraph  messenger,  who 
wouU  not  k»ve  him  without  a  receipt  duly  signed  at  his 
destination.  But  the  wandering  pedestrian  is  at  great 
advantage  where  he  seldom  has  out  of  sight  such  land- 
marks as  the  Castle  and  Arthw's  Seat  There  is  no  better 
way  of  seeing  the  dty  than  from  the  top  of  the  tramcars 
tbtt  run  in  all  directioas,  the  main  line  being  a  drcular 
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route  from  the  Waverky  Station  round  the  west  side  of 
the  Castle,  then  through  the  south  suburbs,  and  back 
beneath  Arthur's  Seat  to  the  Post  Office.  Public  motor 
cars  also  ply  their  terror  along  the  chief  thoroughfares. 
The  trams  are  on  the  cable  system,  invented  for  the  steep 
ascents  of  San  Francisco,  but  out  of  favour  in  most  cities. 
The  excuse  for  its  adoption  here  was  that  bunches  of  over- 
head wires  would  spoil  such  amenities  as  are  the  city's  stock 
in  tourist  trade.  It  has  the  objectionable  habit  of  keeping 
up  along  the  line  a  rattle  disquieting  to  nervous  people, 
while  the  car  itself  steals  upon  one  like  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
but  it  appears  that  accidents  to  life  and  limb  are  not  so 
common  as  hitches  in  the  working. 

The  trams  now  run  on  Sunday,  an  innovation  that 
shocks  many  good  folk,  brought  up  in  days  when  the 
streets  of  a  Scottish  city  were  as  stricken  by  the  plague, 
unless  at  the  hours  when  all  the  population  came  stream- 
ing on  foot  to  and  from  their  different  places  of  worship. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  correct  the  late 
Max  O'Rell,  who  had  gathered  some  wonderful  stories 
supposed  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  Scotland.  As  he 
related  how,  getting  into  an  Edinburgh  tramcar  on  Sunday, 
his  companion  insisted  on  their  riding  inside  not  to  be 
seen  of  men,  one  was  able  to  inform  him  that  since  the 
days  of  Moses  no  public  vehicle  had  disturbed  Edinburgh's 
Sabbath  quiet.  It  is  not  so  now  ;  and  all  the  old  stories 
about  «  whusdin*  on  the  Sabbath  "  and  so  forth  will  soon 
be  legends,  so  fast  is  the  peculiar  observance  of  Scottish 
piety  melting  away. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  humorously  called  himself  "  a  country- 
man of  the  Sabbath,"  but  this  institution  is  not  so  clearly 
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a  native  of  Scotland  as  has  been  taken  for  granted.  John 
Knox  played  bowls  on  Sunday ;  and  the  rigidity  that 
came  in  later  was  due  as  much  to  English  Puritanism 
as  to  the  thrawnness  of  Scottish  revolt  agunst  Catholic 
practices.  Whatever  its  origin,  Sabbatarianism  oncfe 
weighed  heavily  on  human  nature  north  of  the  Tweed. 
"  Is  this  a  day  to  be  talking  of  days ! "  was  the  rebuke 
of  the  Highlander  to  a  tourist  who  ventured  to  remark 
that  it  was  a  fine  Sunday.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  I 
have  known  a  Highland  farmer  refuse  the  loan  of  a 
girdle  to  bake  scones  for  a  breadless  family,  "  not  on  the 
Sabbath  "  ;  yet  this  orthodox  worthy  and  his  sons,  living 
as  ^ar  from  a  church  as  from  a  baker's  shop,  seemed  to 
spend  most  of  the  day  of  rest  lying  by  the  roadside 
smoking  their  pipes  and  reading  the  newspaper.  An 
exiled  Scot,  in  far  distant  lands,  has  told  me  how  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  Sabbath  began  to  fall  on  his  youth 
as  early  as  Wednesday  night.  The  holy  day  was  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  juvenile  spirits,  its  treadmill 
two  long  services,  chiefly  sermon,  sometimes  run  into  one, 
or  separated  by  only  a  few  minutes'  interval,  to  economise 
short  winter  light  in  which  worshippers  might  have  to 
trudge  miles  to  church.  It  is  in  the  Highlands  and  other 
out-of-the-way  parts,  of  course,  that  such  austerities 
linger,  while  the  urban  populations  more  readily  adopt 
English  compromises  on  this  head. 

In  Edinburgh  one  generation  has  seen  a  great  thawing 
of  the  Sabbath  spirit.  I  can  remember  the  excitement 
caused  all  over  Scotland  by  a  sermon  in  which  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod  proclaimed  that  there  was  no  harm  in 
taking  a  walk  on  Sunday.     The  Scotsman^  a  paper  that 
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has  never  much  flattered  its  readers'  prejudices,  came  out 
with  a  sly  humorous  ardde  headed  '*  Murder  of  Moses' 
Law  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,"  and  it  is  i  aid  that  some 
good  people  read  this  in  the  sense  that  the  "  broad " 
divine  had  actually  committed  homicide.  Even  earlier, 
Edinburgh  people  had  tacidy  sanctioned  a  walk  to  a 
cemetery,  as  echoing  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit.  The 
story  went  that  the  present  King,  when  at  Edinburgh 
University,  was  sternly  denied  admission  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  Sunday  ;  but  he  might  unblamed  have  taken 
a  stroll  through  the  adjacent  tombs  of  Warriston.  From 
the  Dean  Cemetery,  the  West  End  ventured  on  extending 
its  Sunday  ramble  as  far  as  *'  Rest  and  be  Thankful "  on 
Corstorphine  Hill ;  then  it  was  a  fresh  scandal  when  a 
very  Lord  of  Session  came  to  show  himself  on  this  road 
in  tweeds,  instead  of  the  ftdl  phylacteries  that  might 
attest  previous  church-^oing.  Of  another  judge  living 
at  Corstorphine  it  is  told  that  he  once  sought  to  mend 
the  morals  of  a  cobbler  helplessly  drunk  at  his  gate 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  was  met  by  the  hiccoughed 
repartee,  "  Wha's  you,  without  your  Sabbath  blacks  ?  ' 

In  my  youth  the  police  would  put  a  stop  to  skating 
or  such  like  diversions  on  Sabbath  ;  but  now  Sunday 
bicycles  flit  over  the  country  ;  the  iniquity  of  a  Sunday 
band  b  tolerated  in  the  parks  ;  while  a  society  is  suffered 
to  promote  Sunday  concerts  and  lectures  indoors.  Another 
sign  of  the  times  is  that  Christmas  in  Edinburgh  begins 
to  be  almost  as  much  observed  as  the  national  festival  of 
New  Year's  Day,  whereas  orthodox  Presbyterianism  once 
made  a  point  of  ignoring  fasts  and  feasts  sanctioned  by 
prelacy  or  popery.     As  for  its  own  fasts,  they  have  long 
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been  transmuted  into  junketings ;  and  the  sacramental 
"  preachings  "  of  large  towns  are  now  fhmkly  abolished 
in  favour  of  public  holidays  answering  to  the  English 
saturnalia  of  St  Lubbock,  observed  only  by  banks  across 
the  Tweed.  The  G>mmunion,  in  old  days  administered 
but  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  regarded  in  some  parts 
with  such  awe  that  few  ventured  to  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  participants,  is  now  a  frequent  rite  in  Presbyterian 
Churches,  whose  congregations  arc  throwing  ofF  their 
horror  of  ornament  and  ceremony,  as  may  be  seen  in 
St.  Giles.  Old-fashioned  English  rectors  of  the  Simeon 
school  have  been  known  to  shake  their  heads  at  the 
services  now  read  in  the  ears  of  descendants  of  that  Jenny 
Gcddes  who  so  forcibly  testified  against  a  prayer-book 
declared  by  ribald  jesters  hateful  to  Scotland  through  its 
too  jfrequent  mention  of  "  Collect." 

The  honest  stranger,  then,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  austerity  of  Scottish  morals,  not  even  the  supposed 
risk  of  being  married  by  mistake.  It  will  be  his  own  fault 
if  he  feil  to  find  a  welcome  across  the  Tweed.  Eflfusive 
manners  are  not  the  Scot's  strong  point,  and  he  may  be 
accused  of  a  certain  suspicion  of  ofl^ence,  kept  sharp  by 
the  careless  and  not  ill-natured  insolence  of  southrons 
who  are  so  free  with  their  jovial  jests  about  «  bawbees  " 
and  such  like,  well-worn  and  rusty  pleasantries  coined  in 
the  days  of  Bute's  unpopularity  and  Johnson's  bearish 
dogmatism.  Among  the  baser  sorts  of  Scots  are  still 
current  inverse  sarcasms  against  English  "  pock-puddings," 
conceived  as  fat  and  greedy  ;  but  they  would  have  to  be 
fished  up  from  a  low  social  stratum  by  the  travelling 
gent  who  cannot  understand  that,  however  little  disposed 
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Sandy  may  have  been  to  hang  hit  head  for  honest  poverty, 
he  ill  relishes  its  being  flung  in  his  face.  '*A  sooth 
bourd  is  nae  bourd,"  says  the  old  proverb ;  Hi.",  now,  what 
with  tourists,  and  trade,  and  Scotsmen  who  :ome  back 
again,  bringing  the  spoils  of  the  world  with  them,  the 
reproach  of  poverty  cer  jes  to  be  so  sore  a  one. 

Though  in  the  ey«K  of  busy  Glasgow  Edinburgh  may 
pass  as  a  retired  capitd,  living  on  its  means  of  attraction, 
it  has  in  fact  several  industries  from  which  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Along  with  the  lodging  and  amusing  of 
strangers,  it  must  do  a  good  business  in  the  tartans, 
pebbles,  silver-work,  and  other  showy  wares  displayed  in 
Princes  Stteet  shop  windows.  "Edinbury  Rock,"  done 
up  in  tartan  wrappers,  is  much  pressed  upon  the  notice 
of  tourists ;  the  same  indeed  being  sold  in  other  towns 
under  their  own  name.  As  for  shortbread,  scones, 
Uscuits,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  **  Land  of  Cakes," 
these  have  invaded  London,  where  every  baker  not  a 
German  is  like  to  be  a  Scot.  It  will  be  noted  by 
G>ckney  revilers  as  a  proof  of  Scotch  thriftiness,  which 
might  bear  another  interpretation,  that  what  costs  a  penny 
in  a  London  baker's  shop  is  here  sold  for  a  halfpenny. 
Well  known  to  strangers  are  the  Princes  Street  con- 
fectioners* shops,  several  of  them  extennve  restaurants 
like  that  one  which,  crowning  its  storeys  of  accommoda- 
tion, has  a  roof  garden  looking  upon  the  Castle  opposite. 

The  staple  trades  of  Edinburgh  have  come  to  be 
printing  and  publishing,  and,  as  the  nettle  grows  near 
the  dock,  brewing  and  distilling.  The  great  Scottish 
publishing  firms  have  of  late  years  shown  a  tendency  to 
gravitate  towards  London  ;  but  more  than  one  still  keeps 
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its  headquarters  here,  beside  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  printing  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  what  is  spoken  of  u  **  the  trade,"  is 
whisky,  too  much  consumed  about  the  premises,  u 
visitors  are  apt  to  note.  The  worst  shame  a  Scotsman 
need  take  for  Scotland  is  on  account  of  what  Englishmen 
specially  distinguish  as  **  Scotch."  I  never  heard  sadder 
jest  than  the  laughing  comment  of  a  group  of  Dundee 
lasses,  as  they  passed  a  braw  lad  wallowing  in  the  gutter 
at  mid-day — "  He's  having  his  holidays !  '*  Yet  as  to  this 
reproach,  som«;thing  might  be  said  in  plea  for  mitigation 
of  judgment.  Something  to  the  purpose  was  said  by 
that  experienced  toper  who  exphuned  how  "whusky 
makes  ye  drunk  before  ye  are  fu',  but  yill  makes  ye  fa' 
before  ye  are  drunk."  The  whisky  drunk  by  the  lower 
classes  here  is  a  demon  that  takes  no  disguise.  It  seems 
that,  while  there  is  more  brutal  intoxication  in  Scotland, 
there  may  be  less  toping  sottishness  than  in  England. 
Men  seen  so  helplessly  overcome  at  the  ninth  hour  of 
a  holiday  are  perhaps  of  ordinarily  sober  habits,  all  the 
more  readily  afiected  by  occasional  indulgence  in  fiery 
spirit.  A  woman  fivquenting  public-houses  implies  a 
lower  depth  of  degradation.  In  the  north,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  are  abstainers ;  young 
people  and  the  class  of  domestic  servants  for  instance, 
drink  water  where  in  English  families  they  would  expect 
beer.  In  all  classes,  there  are  still  too  many  Scotsmen 
religious  in  the  worship  of  their  native  Bacchus,  vulgar 
and  violent  deity  as  he  is ;  but  every  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  Protestants  against  this  perverted  fanaticism. 
By   the   Forbes    Mackenzie   Act,   idl    public-houses   are 
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dosed  on  Sunday,  when,  however,  if  all  stories  be  true, 
a  good  deal  of  shebeening  or  illicit  drinking  goes  on  in 
the  cities.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
austerity  of  Scottish  Sabbatarianism  has  driven  many  into 
vicious  indulgence ;  and  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
churches  taking  an  interest  in  honest  amusement  as  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  religion.  But  a  sneer  often 
thrown  out  by  strangers  against  the  supposed  hypocrisy 
of  Scotsmen,  only  shows  ignorance  of  a  country  where 
those  most  concerned  about  Sablmth  observance  have 
long  been  the  deadliest  enemies  of  drinking  habits. 

Whisky,  as  well  as  golf,  has  now  so  masterfully 
invaded  England,  that  this  can  no  longer  be  called 
"  Scottish  Drink,"  as  it  was  not  by  Burns.  In  his  day, 
home-brewed  beer  was  the  Lowland  beverage,  of  which 
a  Cromwellian  soldier  complained  as  more  like  brose  for 
its  thickness.  Up  to  our  day  "Edinbui^h  Ale"  made 
the  capital's  chief  contribution  to  the  heady  gaiety  of 
nations.  Whisky  came  in  from  the  Highlands,  its 
name  a  contraction  of  uisgebeathay  *'  water  of  life,"  which 
Bums  and  Scott  write  usquebaugh^  the  Celtic  word  for 
water  being  the  same  that  appears  in  so  many  river 
names  Esk^  Usky  Exe^  Axe^  and  so  forth.  Even  in 
the  Highlands,  this  moimtain  dew  would  seem  to  have 
supplanted  beer  within  historic  times ;  and  old  writers 
admire  the  temperance  as  much  as  the  honesty  and 
courage  of  Highlanders.  Both  Highland  and  Lowland 
gentlemen  preferred  brandy,  in  the  days  when,  as  Lord 
Cockbum  tells  us,  claret  was  hawked  about  the  Edinburgh 
streets  in  a  cart,  a  jug  of  any  reasonable  size  being  filled 
for  uxpence. 
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Firm  and  erect  the  Caledoniin  itood. 

Old  wts  hit  mutton,  and  his  cliret  good. 

Let  him  drink  port !  a  beef-fed  (tatetmin  cried. 

He  drank  the  poison  and  his  spirit  died.  ^ 

The  preference  for  French  wine  and  spirits  before 
the  days  of  Hanoverian  fiscalities,  relates  to  the  old 
alliance  with  France,  which  has  left  its  mark  also  on 
Scottish  speech.  That  warning  cry  "  Gardy-loo  "  (jgardez 
Teau)y  which  gave  such  scandd  to  early  English  tourists, 
was  of  course  a  survival  of  a  far-spread  practice  in  cities 
before  the  days  of  drunage  or  even  of  ash-backets 
(haquets).  Many  French  household  words  are  used  in 
Scotland  at  this  da",  as  "caraff"  (carafe)^  "ashet" 
{assiette),  a  "jiggo. '  of  mutton  {iigpt)y  a  "haggis" 
{hachis)\  and  Burns's  "silver  tassie"  was  of  course  a 
tasse.  A  "cummer"  {eommire)  "canna  be  fashed" 
{sefAcher)  to  step  out  to  the  "merchant's,"  who  may  he 
"douce"  or  "dour"  and  an  "honest"  man  {honnite\ 
though  sharp  in  his  bargains.  "  Ma  certie  {certes\  that's 
a  braw  {hrave)  vest ! "  quoth  a  lass  to  her  lad,  a  word 
here  used  like  the  French  gar f  on  or  gars^  while  gosse  will 
be  distinguished  as  a  "laddie,"  who  grows  to  be  a 
"young  lad"  in  spite  of  orgies  on  sour  "grozers"  or 
"grozets"  and  "  gheans,"  which  in  France  zi*i  groseilles 
and  guignesy  but  in  England  gooseberries  and  wild 
cherries.  French  names  too  have  taken  root  in  Scotland, 
Janet  (Jeannette)  being  very  common  with  one  sex,  as 
Louis  or  Ludovic  is  not  unknown  in  the  other.  For 
the  matter  of  that,  one  might  string  together  instances 
of  how  the  well  of  Old  English  flows  undefUed  by  time 
in  the  north. 
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Then  brought  to  him  that  muden  meek 
H0t0  and  titn  and  strk  and  iruk. 

These  words  are  used  to  this  day  in  every  Scottish 
cottage,  as  once  in  the  stately  style  of  an  early  southron 
minstrel.  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  show  many  picked 
phrases  which  are  now  wild  flowers  in  the  north  ;  and  high 
example  might  be  found  for  the  shalls  and  wilis  that  here 
T.  "^  ^'^  .the  enclosures  of  modern  grammarians. 
But  as  Mr.  David  MacRitchie  suggests  in  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  "  to  doubt  that  one  is  coUed  and  can't  go  to  t^ 
church  seem  rather  specimens  of  French  idioms  trans- 
planted  during  the  three  centuries  or  so  that  Capets  and 
btuarts  stood  together  against  the  Plantagenets. 

Protestantism  availed  to  draw  Scotland  from  the  arms 
of  France  into  f.ose  of  England;  then  Prelacy  and 
Presbytery  set  the  near  neighbours  again  at  odds.  For 
some  generations,  the  young  Scotsmen  who  had  once 
sought  the  Cadiolic  schools  of  the  Continent,  were  more 
m  the  way  of  finishing  their  education  at  Dutch  or 
German  Universities.     Scotland  had  also  an  old  connec- 

ST  ^  •  L'^u  ^t  T*y  °^  ''^«»  ^^  Scandinavia  and 
Poland,  in  both  of  which  countries  Scottish  family  names 
^naturalised,  as  Swedish  Dicksons  and  Polish  Gordons. 
&ots  students  of  our  day  still  look  to  Germany,  under 
wh^   professor   they   are  apt   to  forget   the  Shorter 

SSd  Thl  ?V^  "'^°"«  -'  Kant  ^6.  the  secret  of 
Hegel.      The   Union  was  not  fiiUy  consummated   till 

C^bndge.   whUe  for  a   time  the  renown   of  Scottish 

to  S'  t"""."*"^'  °^  ^^  P^^'"^^"^  English  youA 
to  Edmburgh.  whose  medical  school  kept  up^the  altrac 
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don.  In  the  last  generation  or  two,  Scotsmen  have  been 
only  too  ready  to  go  south  for  education,  seeking  a  stamp 
of  Anglified  gentility  as  well  as  better  qualities  which  were 
perlu^w  not  to  be  had  from  those  rude  old  dominies 
under  whom  the  young  kurd  and  the  barefoot  loon 
once  sat  together  in  friendly  hatred  of  "carritch"  and 
rudiments. 

Such  foreign  communications  cannot  but  help  young 
Scotsmen  to  put  their  native  prejudices  in  due  proportion, 
and  to  doubt  if  the  sun  of  truth  has  always  shown  most 
clearly  in  the  sky  of  one  small  people  much  beset  by 
mists  and  east  winds.  Yet  Sco;:tish  parents  seem  much 
"  left  to  themselves  "  in  sending  their  sons  and  daughters 
beyond  Edinburgh  for  sdiooling.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  this  city  has  come  to  be  education. 
It  abounds  in  teaching  of  all  kinds,  from  its  venerable 
University  to  spick  and  span  board  schools.  Those 
who  believe  the  fable  of  Scotch  niggardliness  should 
consider  that  no  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  it 
be  Bedford,  is  so  rich  in  educational  endowments,  and 
palatial  charity  schools,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
cliarities.  Edinburgh,  indeed,  suiFerrd  from  such  an 
embarrassment  of  benrfactions  of  this  kiad,  that  in  our 
time,  several  of  them  have  been  turned  into  day-schools, 
giving  a  complete  education  to  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  better  class.  The  latest  large  endowment, 
that  of  Sir  William  Fettes  for  the  children  of  necessitous 
families,  was  applied  to  building  a  sumptuous  pile, 
handed  over  per  saltum  to  the  upper  class  as  a  seminary 
on  the  model  of  English  public  schools,  which  only  in 
the  course  of  generations  came  so  fze  from  the  inter  tion 
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of  their  pious  feunden.  This  competition  ha*  but  tet 
on  their  mettk  the  once  •«New"  Academy,  for  the  best 
part  of  a  century  the  chief  achool  in  Scotland,  and  the 
<Ad  High  School  that  nursed  to  many  generations  of 
distinguished  Scotsmen. 

So,  as  at  Bedford,  where  marriageable  damseb  complain 
of  the  kirns  as  being  either  too  ancient  Ok  too  modem, 
the  population  of  the  Scottish  capital  b  increased  by 
a  selection  of  retired  family-fathers,  and  a  swarm  of 
youngsters  who  appear  to  thrive  on  the  easterly  winds 
and  haars.  This  hint  about  the  weather  is  let  slip 
unhappily,  since  I  am  about  to  put  forward  a  bold 
pretension  for  "  mine  own  romantic  town,"  in  a  character 
not  obviously  associated  with  it.  In  case  of  seeming  too 
presumptuous  on  its  behalf,  I  will  quote  fi^m  Black's 
GuUe  to  Edinburgh^  which  ought  to  be  well  informed  on 
such  matters : — 

**In  the  holiday  season,  when  Edinburgh  is  deserted  by  the 
upper  class  of  its  inhabitants,  why  should  it  not  be  sought  as 
a  pleasant  change  by  the  inhabitants  <^  more  grimy  cities  or  less 
inspiring  scenes  ?  It  may  seem  strange  to  mention  the  capital 
of  Scotland  as  a  health  resort ;  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  *  Auld  Reekie '  has  more  claim  to  this  extra  title  than  many 
less  famous  places  which  flourish  in  full  reputation  for  gay  and 
picturesque  salubrity.  The  fcct  is,  that  had  Edinburgh  not  been 
a  great  city,  it  might  well  be  a  Clifton  or  a  Scarborough,  and 
its  ancient  dignity  need  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  its 
other  merits.  To  begin  with,  the  climate  is  airy  and  bracing, 
notoriously  rather  too  much  so  at  most  seasons,  but  the  sea- 
breezes  cool  the  heat  rf  summer,  and  the  moderate  rainfall  is 
soon  carried  ofl="  on  the  sloping  stieets.  Practically  it  stands 
on  the  sea,  the  shore  being  hardly  farther  from  the  centre  of 
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Edinburgh  than  from  tome  pcrti  of  Brighton.  Bj  tnin  or 
tram  one  can  run  down  at  any  hour  to  Portobello,  whert  are 
■and%  donkejrt,  crowdt,  bathing-machines,  plaaiure>boats,  and 
ornamental  pier  to  Mtitfy  the  moat  Aatidious  Margateer.  At 
Crai^ockhart,  a  mile  or  lo  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  there 
is  a  firte-dass  hydropathic  estaUishment,  nestling  under  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Penthnd  Hilk.  Nor  is  mineral  water  wanting 
if  that  be  desired.  In  the  valley  of  the  Water  of  Ldth,  below 
the  stately  mansions  of  Moray  Places  a  sulphurous  spring  may 
be  found  dispensed  in  a  little  classical  temple  that  dscwhere 
would  pass  for  a  creditable  pump-room,  though  many  dtiaens  of 
Edinburgh,  perhaps,  know  nothing  about  it.  Bands  pliqr  almost 
daily  in  one  or  other  of  the  parks }  and  even  nigger  minstrels,  no 
doubt,  might  be  found,  if  that  feature  seemed  indispensable  to 
the  character  of  a  holiiby  risort.  There  is  no  want  of  theatrical 
and  other  performances.  Then,  as  we  have  shown,  few  cities 
are  so  well  off  for  coach,  steamboat,  and  railway  excursions  which 
would  bring  one  back  in  a  day  from  a  round  through  half  of 
Scotland." 


CHAPTER  III 


THB   TftOIBACHS    ROUND 

BiroND  Edinburgh,  perhaps  the  best  known  town  in 
Scotland  it  Stirling,  which  hordes  of  pilgrims  pass  in  the 
round  trip  of  a  single  day  through  the  famous  Trotsachs 
District,  displaying  such  a  finely  mixed  assortment  of 
Scottish  scenery,  lochs,  woods,  and  mountains 

that  like  gitntt  stand 
To  MnUnel  enchanted  land. 

Stirling,  on  the  edge  of  the  Highlands,  playea  a  ccntrnl 
part,  even  long  after  the  Scottish  kings  had  been  drawn 
down  to  the  rich  fields  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse.  From 
the  rock  on  which  the  Castle  stands,  only  leu  boldly  than 
that  of  Edinbuigh,  one  looks  over  the  Links  of  Forth, 
making  such  sinuous  meanderings  upon  its  Carsc,  and 
across  to  the  OchU  Hills  that  border  Fife ;  then  from 
another  point  of  view  appear  the  rugged  Bens  among 
which  Roderick  Dhu  had  his  strongholds.  Not  fair 
prospects  alone  are  tourists'  attraction  to  Stiriing.  The 
palace  of  James  V.,  the  houses  of  great  nobles  Uke 
ArgyU  and  Mar,  the  execution  place  of  the  last  Roman 
Cathohc  Archbishop  of  Scotland,  the  memorials  of  Pro- 
testant martyrs,  the  proud    monuments  of  Bruce  and 
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Wallace,  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  with  its 
royal  sepulchre,  all  show,  this  r^on  the  heart  of  mediaeval 
Scottish  history.  While  Edinburgh  grew  to  be  recognised 
as  the  capital,  Stirling  Castle  was  the  birthplace  and  the 
favourite  residence  of  several  among  the  James  Stuarts 
that  came  to  such  an  imeasy  crown  in  boyhood ;  some- 
times it  was  their  prison  or  their  school  of  sanguinary 
politics,  when  possession  of  the  royal  person  counted  as 
ace  in  the  game  played  by  truculently  treacherous  nobles. 
It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  British  casde  to 
stand  a  siege,  raised  in  1746  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
when,  as  his  pan^yrical  historian  says,  "  in  the  Space  of 
cne  single  Week,  his  Royal  Highness  quitted  the  Court 
of  the  King  his  Father,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
Troops  in  Scotland^  and  saw  the  Enemy  flying  with  Pre- 
cipitation before  him,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  his 
progress  was  like  Lightning,  the  rebels  fled  at  the  flash, 
fearing  the  Thui.  ler  that  was  to  follow."  Its  ramparts 
look  down  on  Scotland's  dearest  battlefields,  that  where 
Wallace  ensnared  the  invader  at  the  Old  Bridge,  and  that 
of  Bannockbtim,  when  Bruce  turned  the  flower  of  English 
chivalry  to  dust  and  to  gold,  for,  as  the  latest  historian 
says,  '*  it  rained  ransoms  "  in  Scodand  after  this  profitable 
victory. 

One  may  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  Bannockbum  ended  otherwise. 
Would  the  barons  of  the  north  have  found  a  master  in 
Edward  III.  ?  Would  the  Flantagenets,  with  Scotiand  to 
back  them,  have  made  good  their  conquest  of  France  ? 
Would  the  stem  reformers  across  the  Tweed  have  suflfered 
the  Tudors  to  shape  and  re-shape  the  Church  as  they 
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did?  Would  the  Scottish  adventiiren  who  once  kept 
thdr  swords  sharp  as  soldiers  of  fortune  all  over  Europe, 
have  sooner  found  a  career  in  forcing  themselves  to  the 
fr<mt  of  British  society?  This  much  seems  clear,  that 
there  has  been  a  woefiil  waste  of  ill-Uood  before  a  union 
that  came  about  after  ail,  in  the  way  of  peace.  Yet  are 
we  so  made  that  the  most  philosophic  Scot,  even  Awsh 
from  a  course  of  John  Stuart  Mill  or  Herbert  Spencer, 
cannot  look  down  upon  these  battle-grounds  without  a 
throb  i"  his  heart.  It  was  Bannockburn  that  made  us 
a  nation,  poor  but  free  to  be  ourselves.  Then,  since 
we  did  not  always  come  off  so  well  in  our  batdes  with 
England,  naturally  we  make  much  of  the  points  won  in  a 
doubtful  game.  When  I  was  at  school  there  came  among 
us  perfervid  young  Scots  an  English  boy,  before  whom,  we 
agreed,  it  would  be  courteous  and  kind  not  to  mention 
Bannockburn.  Yet  in  the  end  some  itclung  tongue  let 
slip  this  moving  name,  but  without  ruffling  our  new 
conorade's  pride.  It  turned  out  that  he  complacently 
took  Bannockburn  to  have  been  an  English  victory ;  at 
all  events,  one  more  or  less  made  no  great  matter  to  his 
tlunking.  Englishmen  take  their  own  national  trophies 
so  much  for  granted,  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  the 
susceptibilities  of  other  peoples.  Such  a  one  was  rebuked 
by  a  coachman  driving  him  over  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 
"You  Scotch  are  always  boasting  of  your  country,  but 
when  you  come  south  you  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  back 
again."  With  thumb  pointed  to  the  ground,  the  Scot 
made  stem  answer  :  "  There  was  thirty  thousand  o'  you 
cam  north,  and  no  mahny  o'  them  went  back  again!** 
There  are  other    hatdefields    about  Stirling,   of  which 
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Scotland  has  no  such  title  to  be  proud,  as  that  of  Falkirk, 
where  Wallace  brought  his  renown  to  a  falling  market 
and  Prince  Charles  Edward  had  but  half  a  victory  ;  that 
of  Sauchieburn,  where  James  III.  was  fouUy  slain ;'  and 
that  of  Sheriffinuir,  the  Culloden  of  1715. 

Let  us  hang  a  little  longer  upon  the  Casde  ramparts  to 
takw  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  stirring  story  that  often  came 
to  centre  round  this  rock.  Over  Highland  mountain  and 
Lowland  strath  the  clouds  lift  away,  giving  here  and  there 
a  doubtful  glimpse  of  Scots  from  Ireland,  Celts  from  who 
knows  how  far,  Britons  of  Strathdyde,  and  dim  Picts  of 
the  east,  each  such  a  wi^  I  race  as  "slew  the  slayer  and 
shall  himself  be  slain,"  among  whom  intrude  Roman 
legions  and  Norse  piratei,  the  former  falling  back  from 
their  thistly  conquest,  the  kttcr  settling  themselves  firmly 
on  the  coasts.  Out  of  this  welter,  as  out  of  the  Heptarchy 
in  the  south,  emerges  a  more  or  less  dominant  kingdom 
seated  on  the  Tay.  While  the  power  of  the  Scots  seems 
to  have  gone  under,  their  name  floats  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
christen  the  new  nation,  that  on  the  south  side,  from  the 
wide  bounds  of  Northumbria,  takes  in  a  stable  element 
destined  to  be  the  cement  of  the  whole. 

The  next  act  shows  the  struggle  of  a  partly  Saxonised 
people  against  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  and  their  claims 
to  feudal  superiority.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  sensational 
melodrama  of  confused  alarms  and  excursions,  where  the 
ill-drilled  Celtic  supernumeraries  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
often  fall  to  fighting  like  wild  cats  among  themselves, 
while  the  mail-clad  barons  prance  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other,  as  the  scenes  shift  about  a  border-line 
almost  rubbed  out  by  the  crosang  and   recrossing   of 
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The  heroes  of  the  moet  thrilling  tableaux  aie 
Wallace  and  Bruce ;  and  the  loudett  applauae  hails  the 
culminating  blase  of  lime-light  on  Bannockburn. 

The  wars  of  Independence  are  not  yet  at  an  end,  but 
the  Scots  people  have  learned  more  or  leas  firmly  to  stand 
together,  and  thdr  chiefs,  -vhen  not  led  utray  by  feud 
and  toeachery,  begin  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece, 
in  which  France  now  takes  a  leading  part.    But  Banquo*s 
ill-fortune  dogs  the  line  not  yet  fully  consecrated  by 
misfortune.    Over  the  stage  passes  that  woeful  procession 
of  boy  kings,  most  of  them  cut  off  before  they  had 
learned  to  rule,  each  leaving  his  son  to  be  in  turn  kid- 
napped and  tutored  by  fierce  nobles  to  whom  John  Knox 
might  well  have  preached  on  the  text  "Woe  to  thee 
Oland,  whrnthy  king  is  a  chUd ! "  more  profitably  than  he 
denounced    hat  "monstrous  regiment  of  women."    This 
act  culminates  in  the  Reformation,  when  for  a  geueradon 
Scotland  is   not    clear  whether  to  cry  "Unhand    me, 
villain ! "  to  France,  or  to  England,  the  two  powers  that 
at  her  side  play  Codlin  and  Short  in  a  tragic  m,.^ 

When  James  VI.  had  posted  off  to  his  richer 
inheritance,  we  might  expect  an  idyllic  transformation 
scene  of  peace  out  of  pain.  But  the  Scot  has  no  turn  for 
peace.  Is  it  the  mists  aiid  east  winds  that  set  such  a  keen 
edge  on  his  temper?  When  not  at  loyal  war,  he  is 
robbing  and  raiding  his  neighbours,  as  if  to  keep  his  hand 
m ;  and  if  no  strife  be  stirring  at  home,  he  hires  himself 
out  as  a  professional  fighter  or  footbaU  player  over  foreign 
countries  and  counties,  for  pelf  indeed,  but  also  for  the 
zest  of  the  game.  And  now  that  Scotland  has  no  longer 
Its  wonted  national  exercise  of  defending  itself  agabst 
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England,  it  dereloped  at  home  that  notabk  tatta  for 
•piritual  combat ;  lo  the  next  act  ha*  for  iti  main  intatcst 
a  controversy  u  to  what  things  were  Gesar't,  throughout 
which  the  hard-headed  and  hot-hearted  theologians  of  the 
north  made  fitful  efK>rts  to  be  loyal  to  Gesar,  who,  on 
his  part,  gave  them  little  cause  for  loyalty. 

With  the  Revolution  Settlement  and  the  Act  of  Union 
the  stage  appears  cleared  for  a  happy  denouement,  which, 
indeed,  but  for  episodes  of  rebellion  and  vulgar  grudges 
on  both  sides,  comes  on  at  length  u  the  two  rivals  learn 
how  after  all  they  are  not  hero  and  villain,  but  long-lost 
brothers,  the  one  rich  and  proud  but  generous,  the  other 
poor  and  honest.  Already,  before  the  world's  footlights,  we 
see  them  fallen  into  each  other's  arms,  blessed  by  nature 
and  fortune,  to  the  music  of  *'  Rule,  Britannia,"  amid  the 
cheers  of  a  crowd  of  colonies,  though  foreign  spectators 
may  shrug  their  shoulders  and  twirl  their  moustaches 
when  invited  to  applaud. 

But  may  there  not  be  an  epilogue  to  the  sensational 
acts  of  Scottish  history?  As  Saxondom  overcame  the 
plaided  and  kilted  dans,  is  not  Scotland  in  turn 
destined  to  overlie  the  rest  of  the  isUnd?  Here  we 
approach  a  delicate  subject  of  consideration.  In  this 
enlightened  age  when,  as  a  great  Scotsman  says,  "the 
Torch  of  Science  has  now  been  Ixandished  and  b<M'ne 
about  with  more  or  less  effect  for  five  thousand  years  and 
upwards,"  the  truly  philosophic  mind  should  be  capable 
of  riang  above  the  pettiness  of  national  prejudice.  Only 
foolish  and  uninstructed  persons  can  cling  to  the  belief  that 
their  peculiar  community,  large  or  small,  is  necessarily 
identified  with  the  highest  excellences  of  creation.     Wise 
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men  ..gree  to  recognise  that  as  a  poor  vanity  which 
mnka  fondly  at  the  halo  consecrating  its  own  faults, 
while  blind  to  the  plainest  merits  of  its  neighbours. 
Excesses,  defects,  and  compensations  must  be  everywhere 
recognised  and  allowed  for,  then  at  last  we  can  take  a 
calm  and  exact  account  of  human  nature  in  its  dififerent 
manifestations  regarded  by  the  light  of  impartial  candour. 
And  when  in  such  a  judicious  spirit  we  come  to  survey 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  there  can  surely  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  due  place  of  Scots  in  the  broken  clan  of 
McAdam. 

The  above  edifying  principles  were  earnestly  enforced 
upon  me  by  a  French  savant  with  whom  I  once  travelled 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  who  yet  almost  foamed  at  the 
mouth  if  one  pointed  the  moral  with  a  Prussian  helmet- 
spike.  Hitherto,  alas!  international  characterisations  have 
been  coarse  w<M*k,  usually  touched  vrith  a  spice  of  malice. 
Every  parish  flatters  itself  by  locating  Gotham  just  over  its 
boundary,  as  any  county  may  have  some  unkind  reproach 
against  its  neighbours,  Wiltshire  moon-rakers,  Hampshire 
h(^  or  what  not ;  and  nations,  too,  bandy  satirical  epithets, 
like  those  of  a  certain  poet — 

France  it  the  land  of  sober  conunon-sense, 
And  Spain  of  intellectual  eminence. 
In  Ruisia  there  are  no  such  things  u  chains ; 
Supreme  at  Rome  enlightened  reason  reigns. 
Unbounded  liberty  is  Austria's  boast, 
And  iron  Prussia  is  as  free — almost. 
America,  that  stationary  clime. 
Boasts  of  tradition  and  the  olden  time. 
England,  the  versatile  and  gay. 
Rejoices  in  theatrical  display. 
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The  son*  of  Scotia  are  impuluve,  nuh. 

Infirm  of  piurpow,  prodigal  of  caih. 

But  Paddy ^ 

But,  indeed,  the  rest  is  too  scandalous  for  publication. 

The  most  marked   feature  of  the  Scottish  national 
character  is  perhaps  an  engaging  modesty  that  forbids  me 
to  dwell  on  the  achievements  of  a  small  country's  thin 
population,  who  have  written  so  many  names  so  widely 
over  the  world.     But  it  must  be  admitted  how  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  sits  on  his  throne  in  virtue  of  the  Scottish 
blood  that  exalted  a  "  wee  bit  German  lairdie."     Our  men 
of  light  and  le;  ding  are  naturally  Scotsmen,  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  the  Houk  of  Commons,  for  instance. 
Since  Disraeli — ^himself  sprung  from  the  Chosen  People  of 
the  old  Dispensation — Lord  Salisbury  was  our  only  Premier 
not  a  Scotsman.     Both  the  present  Archbishops  of  the 
Anglican  Church  come  from  Presbyterian  Scotland.     The 
heads  of  other  professions  in  England  usually  are  or  ought 
to  be  Scotsmen.     The  United  States  Constitution  seems 
to  require  an  amendment  permitting  the  President  to  be 
a  born  Scot ;  but  such  names  as  Adams,  Polk,  Scott,  Grant, 
McClellan,  and  McKinley  have  their  significance  in  the 
history  of  that  country,  while  in  Canada,  of  course,  Mac 
has  come  to  mean  much  what  Pharaoh  did  in  Egypt.    It  is 
relieved  that  no  Scotsman  has  as  yet  been  Pope  ;  but  there 
appears  a  sad  felling  away  in  the  Catholic  Church  since 
its  earliest  Fathers  were  well  known  as  sound  Presbyterians. 
The  first  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  certainly  a  Scot, 
though  English  jealousy  seeks  to  disguise  him  as  James  I. 
Your  "beggarly  Scot"  has  the  Apostles  as  accomplices 
in  what  Englishmen  look  on  as  his  worst  sin,  a  vice  of 
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poverty  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  begins  to  live 
down.    Both  Major  and  Minor  Prophets  deal  with  their 
Ahabs  and  Jezebeb  much  in  the  tone  of  John  Knox.    A 
lq;end,  not  lightly  to  be  despised,  makes  our  ancestress 
Scots,  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  but  I  do  not  insist  on  a  possible 
descent  from  the  lost  Tribes  of  Israel.    Noah  is  recorded  as 
the  first  G>venanter.     Cain  and  Abel  appear  to  have  started 
the  feud  of  Highlander  and  Lowlander.    Father  Adam  is 
certainly  understood  to  have  worn  the  kilt.    The  Royal 
Scots  claim  to  have  furnished  the  guard  over  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  in  which  case  unpleasing  questions  are  suggested 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  Black  Watch  at  that  epoch.     The 
name  of  Eden  was  at  one  time  held  to  fix  the  site  of 
Paradise  in  the  East  Ncuk  of  Fife ;  but  the  higher  criticism 
inclines  to  Glasgow  Green.   In  the  south  of  Lanark,  indeed, 
are  four  streams  that  have  yielded  gold  ;  but  they  compass 
a  country  more  abounding  in  lead,  and  the  climate  seems 
not  congenial  to  fruit  trees.     "  I  confess,  my  brethren," 
said  the  controversial  divine,  "that  there  is  a  difficulty 
here  ;  but  let  us  look  it  boldly  in  the  face,  and  pass  on." 

The  antiquities  of  Stirling  contrast  with  the  modern 
trimness  of  its  neighbour,  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ochils  two  or  three  miles  oflT,  a  Leaming- 
ton to  the  Scottish  Warwick,  the  tramway  between  them 
passmg  the  hill  on  which,  to  humble  southron  tourists. 
Professor  Blackie  and  other  ardent  patriots  reared  that  tall 
Wallace  Monument  whose  interior  makes  a  Walhalla  of 
memorials  to  eminent  Scotsmen  like  Carlyle  and  Gladstone. 
Bridge  of  Allan  is  a  place  of  mUls  and  bleach  works,  and 
of  resort  for  its  Spa  of  saline  water,  recommended,  too,  by 
Its  repute  for  a  mild  spring  climate,  rare  m  the  north. 
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The  "  Bridge"  which  we  htve  so  often  in  Scottish  place- 
names,  points  to  a  time  when  bridges  were  not  matten 
of  course ;  as  in  the  Highlands  we  shall  find  "Boats" 
recording  a  more  backward  stage  of  ferries.  This  bridge 
spans  the  wooded  "  banks  of  Allan  Water,"  up  which 
a  pleasant  path  leads  one  to  Dunblane,  with  the  Ochil 
moorlands  for  its  background. 

Dunblane    is    nouble    for   one    of   the  few  Gothic 
cathedrals   still   used   in   Scotland  as  a  parish   church. 
Sympathetically  restored,  it  has  even  become  the  scene  of 
foiTOs  of  worship  which  scandalised  true-blue  Presbyterians, 
whUe  on  the  other  hand  I,  once  came  across  an  Anglican 
lady  much  shocked  to  find  how  "actially  there  was  a 
Presbyterian  service  going  on  I  "     Carved  screen,  staUs, 
and  commumon  table  make  ornaments  seldom  seen  in  the 
bareness  of  a  northern  kirk,  this  one  admirable  in  its  pro- 
portions and  mouldings,  if  without  the  elaborate  decora- 
tion of  Melrose.     It  has  a  valuable  legacy  in  the  Ubrary 
of  a  divine  weU  known  in  both  countries,  the  tolerant 
Archbishop  Leighton. 

Among  Scotsmen,  Dunblane  enjoys  a  modest  repute 
as  a  place  of  viUeggiatura ;  to  tourists  it  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  junction  of  the  Caledonian  Une  to  Oban,  which 
brings  them  to  CaUandcr,  a  few  miles  from  the  Trossachs. 
This  line  at  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Teith 
"daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes,"  past  Doune  Castle, 
not  Burns's  "Bonnie  Doon,"  but  an  imposing  monument 
of  feudal  struggles  and  crimes,  that  has  housed  many  a 
royal  guest,  if  not,  as  one  of  its  parish  ministers  gravely 
declares  for  unquestionable,  Fitz-James  himself  on  the 
night  before  his  adventurous  chase.    So  late  as   1745, 
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Home,  the  author  of  Douglas^  had  an  adventure  here, 
confined  as  prisoner  of  war  in  a  Jacobite  dungeon,  from 
which  he  escaped,  with  five  fellow-captives,  in  quite 
romantic  style ;  and  this,  we  know,  was  one  of  the  stages 
of  Captain  Edward  Waverley's  journey.  Farther  up 
the  river,  another  place  of*  note  is  Cambusmore,  where 
Scott  spent  the  youthful  holidays  that  made  him  familiar 
with  the  Trossachs  country.  Callander  he  does  not 
mention,  its  name  not  fitting  into  his  metre,  wheteas  its 
ndghbour  Dunblane's  amenity  to  rhyme  brought  to  be 
planted  there  a  flower  of  song  at  the  hands  of  a  writer 
who  perhaps  knew  it  only  by  name.  But  Callander  has 
grown  into  a  snug  little  town  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
below  most  lovely  scenery,  little  spoiled  by  the  chain  of 
lakes  above  being  harnessed  as  water-works  for  thirsty 
Glasgow,  whose  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvies  now  lord  it  over  the 
country  of  Rob  Roy  and  Roderick  Dhu. 

Another  way  to  the  Trossachs  is  by  "the  varied 
reahns  of  fair  Menteith,"  through  which  a  railway  joins 
the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  name  of 
Menteith  has  an  ugly  association  to  Scottish  ears  through 
Sir  John  Menteith,  a  son  of  its  earl,  who  betrayed 
Wallace  to  the  English ;  the  signal  for  these  Philistines' 
onrush  was  given  by  his  turning  a  loaf  upside  down,  and 
so  to  handle  bread  was  long  an  insult  to  any  man  of  the 
execrated  name.  Sir  John  afterwards  fought  under  Bruce ; 
but  however  Scottish  nobles  might  change  sides  in  the 
game  of  feudal  alliance,  the  Commons  were  always  true 
to  patriotic  resentment ;  and  no  services  of  that  house 
have  quite  wiped  out  the  memory  of  a  traitor  remembered 
as  Gan  among  the  peers  of  Charlemagne  or  Simon  Girty 
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on  the  backwoods  frontier  of  America.  And  fortune 
seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  popular  verdict,  for  till 
ev«i  the  shadow  of  it  died  out  in  a  wandering  beggar^ 
httle  luck  went  with  the  title  of  Menteith,  least  of  3l  in 
a  claim  to  legitimate  heirship  of  the  Crown ;  then  this 
wrldom  seemed  doubly  cursed  when  transferred  to  the 
a»hams,  one  of  whom  was  ringleader  in  the  murder 
of  James  I. 

Menteith,  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  old  Scotland 

has  shrunk  to  the  name  of  a  district  described  in  a  witty 

b<K>klct  by  a  son  of  the  soU,  far  traveUed  in  other  lands." 

A  kind  of  sea  of  moss  and  heath,  a  bristly  country 

(Trossachs  is  said  to  m<ian  the  bristled  Und)  shut  in  bV 

.^.K°;  'T!  ^^"l"  ^  ''^'^  """'^y  «^«^  Wll  and 
sttath  has  lujd  Its  battles  between  the  Grahams  and  the 

Macgregors    ;  but  now  "over  the  Fingalian  path,  where 
once  the  redshank  trotted  on  his  Highland  garron.  the 
7  "'•  *5f  "^^^^a'ion  of  the  age.  looks  to  a  sign-post 
and  se«  TAis  hill  is  dangerousr    Its  stony  fieMs  «d 
lochans  lying  between  hummocks  are  horizoned  by  grand 
mountains,  among  which  Ben  Lomond,  to  the  west,  b  the 
dominating  feature,  "in  winter,  a  vast  white  sugar-loaf- 
m  summer,  a  prismatic  cone  of  yeUow  and  amethyst  and 
opal  lights ;    in  spring,  a  grey,  gloomy,  stony  pUe  of 
rocks;  m  autumn,  a  weather  indicator;  for  when  the 
mist  curls  down  its  sides,  and  hangs  in  heavy  wreaths 
from  Its  double  summit « it  has  to  rain.'  as  the  Spaniards 
say. 

Mentdth  became  a  resort  before  CaUander.  when,  early 
m  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  Qerk  of  Penicuik  taking 

»  ^'towMr /MrtrfrtflrMnwrirf,  by  R.  B.  Cumunghuae  Graham 
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hit  fimily  there  on  a  "gott's  whey  ctmptign/'  for  which 
remedy  the  Highknd  borders  were  often  visited  in  his 
day.  At  an  earlier  day,  canny  Lowlanders  would  be  shy 
of  trusting  themselves,  on  business  or  pleasure,  beyond 
the  Forth ;  and,  even  later,  we  know  how  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  thought  twice  before  venturing  into  the  haunts  of 
that  "honest"  kinsman  of  his.  As  Ben  Lomond  dominates 
this  landscape,  so  looms  out  the  memory  of  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  that  doughty  oudaw  who,  like  Robin  Hood, 
has  taken  such  hold  on  popular  imagination.  Graham  as 
he  is,  one  suspects  the  above^uoted  representative  of  the 
old  earls  to  have  his  heart  with  an  ancestral  enemy  who 
practised  a  kind  of  wiki  socialism— 

To  spoil  the  ipoiler  u  he  mgf^ 
And  horn  the  robber  rend  the  prey. 

It  appears  that  Scott  had  Rob  Roy  in  his  eye  as 
a  model  for  Roderick  Dhu,  and  it  is  the  Macgregor 
country  which  he  has  given  to  his  fictitious  Vich  Alpines. 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  points  out  how  the  Highland 
borders  were  always   more  troubled  than  the  interior 
dandom,  and  how  here  especially  the  vicinity  of  a  rich 
lowland  offered  constant  tempution  for  followers  of  the 
"good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan"  recorded  by  Words- 
worth.   The  Forth  made  a  boundary  against  these  predatory 
excursions,  yet  sometimes  a  Roderick  Dhu  woiJd  harry 
fields  and  farms  as  far  as  the  home  of  "  poor  Blanche  of 
Devon,"  beyond  Stirling.     The  "red  soldiers"  in  turn 
came  to  pass  the  Highland  line.     On  EUcn's  Isle  women 
and  children  took  refuge  from  Cromwell's  men ;  Monk 
marehed  by  Aberfoyle,  noting  for  destruction  its  woods 
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2«»?"  "ducky  expedition.  «,  le.'nThenrie  .C 
^olfconce  co«m«rfed  the  fort«.  which  d»  GeorS 

hn-^lJ^  •■'«'«' ^  g»»t  chestnutt  Which  tr«Btion 
bnjg.  from  Rome.  «  die  ™in.  of  ,  dolMer  wl^Z 
^Ud  Q«a,  Mary  wu  c«ried  fer  refiige  .fe  th,  h.L  rf 

i^of^o.r"*  ""  '"  '^^'^  ^^ 

I 

I*«  nifbt  the  Queen  hid  foar  Mam. 

To-nifht  .he'll  have  bat  three , 
There  m»  Muj  Beaton  and  Mary  Seaton 

And  Mary  Cannichael  and  me. 

Mary  Livingston  waf  ihc  authentic   fourth  of  the 
TlT^r  '^'^  ^'5^  »"^  ^^  Fleming  LTthe  pl^ 

°  ^i^***^-    ThelucklLhoZofthTtoS! 
mg  ballad  wa.  a  Mary  Hamilton  wppoaed  bv&^i^t: 

Slnti^ia^^^Lt^^^^^^ 

r^n  to  beheve  that  the  story  of  her  crime  and  pS! 

"f  Plt^"tht^"  'rf  ^  "i;^  ^°>  ^«  Russian"^^ 
of  Fcter  the  Great,  where  she  might  weU  exclaim- 


Beyond 


Ah  I  litde  did  my  minnie  think. 

The  night  the  cradled  me 
The  land*  that  I  thould  travel  in. 

The  death  that  I  should  dee  ! 

this    lake    a  railway    branch    brings  us  to 
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Abcrfojrlt,  on  the  banks  of  tfas  **  infant  Forth/*  its  nunery 
name  the  Avon  Dhu,  **  Blackwater,"  haunted  like  a  duld'a 
dreann  by  ftiriet  of  .  .lom  prudent  Baihe  Nicol  Jarne 
•poke  under  hit  breath,  though  he  proftaied  to  hold 
them  at  **  deceits  of  Satan."  Here  the  change-house  of 
Lucky  M'Alpine  has  been  replaced  by  an  hotel  offering 
all  the  comforts  of  the  Saltmarket,  along  with  golf  links 
and  fishing  at  Loch  Ard.  As  Ipswich  shows  the  very 
room  in  the  White  Hart  occupied  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
the  green  gate  at  which  Sam  Waller  met  Job  Trotter,  so 
among  the  lions  here  are  the  pbughshare  valiantly  handled 
by  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  nay,  even  the  identical  bough  from 
which  he  swung  suspended  by  his  coat  tails.  Such  relics 
let  one  guess  why  that  worthy  citizen  would  not  give 
**  the  finest  sight  in  the  Hielands  for  the  first  keek  o*  the 
Gorbab  of  Glasgow  I  '*  But  he  might  have  taken  another 
view  had  he  seen  the  great  slate  quarries  that  now  scar 
the  braes  of  Aberfoyle,  or  that  {deasure-house  on  Loch 
Katrine  set  apart  for  Gla^ow  magistrates  to  disport 
themselves  at  the  source  of  their  city's  water  supply. 

From  Aberfoyle  or  from  Callander,  the  rest  of  the 
journey  is  by  road  to  the  Trossachs  Hotel,  which  seems  to 
rq>resent  Fitz-James*s  imagination  of  "lordly  tower**  or 
**  clobter  grey " ;  thai  on  through  the  mile  of  bristling 
pass  to  the  foot  of  Loch  Katrine.  How  many  a  peaceful 
atran^^  has  passed  this  way  since  the  Knight  of  &iowdoun's 
steed  here  "  stretched  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  more " ! 
What  '*  cost  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  "  would  be  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  poet's  day,  the  path  to  Ellen's  Isle  was 
more  like  a  ladder  than  a  road.  Now  the  danger  most 
to  be  feared  is  Arom  Sassenach  cycling,  which  caused  ^  coach 
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»cad«t  in  the  vidnity  t  few  yean  ago.    Umbrella,  had 

«pl«edcUymom  so  far  back  M  Wordsworth's  time;  and 
waterproofs  are  the  armour  most  displayed,  where  onoe  x 

Reflaent  through  the  pan  of  feu 

The  bettle's  tide  wm  poiu'd ; 
VenUh'd  the  Seion't  ttruggling  ipw, 

Vaiufh'd  the  mountun-swoid. 
Ai  Bncklinn't  chum,  to  blick  end  tteea 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
At  the  dark  cavenu  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mast ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ap'et  shall  fight  again. 

Maaday.  in  his  alap-dash  style,  has  explamed  the 
^t  of  taste  for  the  picturesque  in  a  baiKe  or  such  like 
of  more  romantic  times.  «  He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown 
mto  e«tas,es  by  the  abruptness  of  a  precipice  fix,m  which 
he  IS  m  imminent  danger  of  ftlling  two  thousand  feet 
perpendicular ;  by  the  boiKng  waves  of  a  tormit  which 
««idenly  whirls  away  his  baggage  and  forces  him  to  run 
for  hi.  hfe;  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a  p«»  where  he 
finds  a  corpse  which  marauders  have  just  stripped  and 
married;  or  by  the  screams  of  those  eagle,  wh^  next 

Brown  (£*r/jr  JYavillers  in  SctUnd)  show,  how  there 
wwe  bold  and  not  unappredative  tourists  in  the  Highland, 
b^re  the  era  of  return  tidcets.  Whatever  the  guide- 
book. »ay,  ,t  1.  catainly  not  the  case  that  the  TrtSidi. 
were  diKovered  by  Scott  In  Dr.  T.  Garnett*.  T^ur 
through  the  Highlands,  published  1800.  he  relate,  a  Wdt 
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to  the  **DroMck8,'*  and  tpakt  of  the  place  aa  sought 
oat  by  foreigners.  Several  years  before  die  publication 
of  the  LMfy  0/  Mr  Lsht  Wordsworth,  with  Coleridge 
and  his  nster,  on  a  Scottish  tour,  turned  aside  to  this 
beauty-spot,  which  they  duly  admired  in  spite  of  the  rain  ; 
and  there  they  met  a  drawing-master  from  Edinburgh  on 
the  same  pcturesque^iunting  errand.  Dorothy  Words^ 
wordi's  JturmU  tdls  us  how  the  cottars  were  amused  to 
hear  of  their  secluded  home  bang  known  in  England ; 
how  two  huts  had  been  erected  by  Lady  Perth  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors ;  and  how  a  dozen  years  before 
the  mimster  of  Callander  had  published  an  account  of  the 
Troisachi  as  a  scene  *'  that  b^ars  all  description.'* 

The  bad  weather  proved  too  much  for  Coleridge,  who 
turned  back  from  the  tour  here ;  and  his  muse  seems  not 
to  have  been  inspired  by  thb  land  of  the  mountain  which 
he  found  also  a  land  of  the  flood.  Wordsworth,  however, 
made  several  attempts  to  annex  Scotland  to  his  native 
dcmuun.  Truth  to  tdl,  the  lake  poet's  harp  sounds  some- 
timea  out  of  tune  across  the  Border,  as  witness  his  woeful 
travesty  of  the  "  Helen  of  Kirkconnel "  stCMy,  and  the 
philoiG^diic  conaderaticms  iHiich  he  attributes  to  Rob  Roy 
over  what  may  have  been  that  bold  outlaw's  grave.  There 
b  <»ie  verse  in  his  **  Highland  Reiq)er"  wluch  seems  a 
perfect  eftttmne  of  the  foture  Laureate's  qualities,  who, 
if  he  "uttered  nothing  base,"  could  come  too  near  being 
commonplace.  *'  WiU  m  $iu  ttll  mt  what  she  sings  f  "  is 
surdy  in  the  &it  tone  which  one  irreverent  critic  describes 
as  a  **  Meat."  "  Ptrh«ps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow  " — b 
not  this  the  fiUse  galley  of  eightdenth-century  verse,  out 
of  n^ch  Wordsworth  vainly  believed  that  he  had  l»x>ken 
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rf^!^'    ^««  «  ""ch  pmchbeck  letting,  whtt  a  petrl 

For  old,  aiiiui>p7,  fkr-dF  thingi,  v 

And  bkttles  long  ago  I 

Thus  to  him,  too,  "Caledonia  stern  and  wUd"  could 
breathe  ho-  secret,  whUe  to  put  life  into  the  raids  and 
combats  of  long  ago  was  for  another  bard  who  days  drum 
and  trumpet  m  the  orchestra  of  British  poetry.  I  am  not 
ffomg  to  stnng  vain  epithets  on  the  Trosiachs,  ^miliar  to 

S.Tf"'  i^^  ^"'.*^*  P*8*»  °^  ^^  «^'  advertiser. 
But  let  me  hmt  to  tourists  who  come  duly  fiirnished  with 
the  iMi,  0f  thi  IjAi,  that  Black's  Guide  to  the  Trossaehs 
mdudes  an  exceUent  commentary  on  the  poem  ^m  what 

SILr^"  oT^~*~"^  *"  P^"  °^*°  Astronome.-- 
Ko^,  Sir  G.  B.  Aury,  whose  topographical  analysis  will 

.J°^  '^."*^'^^-  Th«« -cenes  appear  some- 
what trunmed  since  an  old  writer  described  the  Highlands 

M  a  part  of  the  creation  left  undrest."    Thekkeedces 
have  been  smoothed  off,  as  the  «« unfathomable  glades  "of 

!r.K   °^  "*  T"^  "P  ^y  *  «»**»  Wow  the  line 

of  the  old  pass  and  the  hill  tracks  by  which  the  Fiery 

Cross  was  q>ed  towards  Strath-Ire. 

For  an  account  of  this  country  as  it  is  in  our  day.  we 

may  refer  to  a  French  story  by  a  writer  named,  of  aU 
ntmes,  Andre  Laurie,  whose  native  heath  ought  to  be  the 
bomiy  braes  of  Maxwelton.  This  book  has  the  serious 
PUfpose  of  givmg  a  view  of  English  school  athletics,  and 
pomtmg  the  moral  that  Frenchmen  so  trained  would  be 
^  the  fitter  for  ^  r«;a».^.  The  hero,  sent  to  school  in 
England.  18,  as  part  of  hb  educational  course,  taken  by 
the  schoohnaster  on  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  HiKhn 
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lands.  Tliey  put  up  at  the  fThiM  Hisrt,  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  of  GUtetw,  and  the  landlord  it  po  inter- 
ested in  their  bold  enterprise  that  he  personally  conducts 
them  on  the  ehssst  aux  gr§usts.  Nay  more,  he  equips 
them  with  a  pack  of  piebald  pointers,  well  trained  to 
retrieve  in  water,  which  he  had  come  by  in  a  remarkable 
manner :  a  certain  Lord  Stilton,  breakfasting  at  the  hotel, 
with  true  British  generosity  made  his  host  a  present  of 
these  matchless  hounds  by  way  of  iMrgtsst  for  an  excellent 
dish  of  trout — a  rare  treat,  it  seems,  in  thb  part  of  the 
world. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  of  the  sporting  tro<^  are 
most  notable.  They  *< leave  the  civilised  country"  at 
Renfrew.  How  they  get  across  the  Qyde  does  not  appear; 
but  there  are  no  doubt  stepping-stones  in  all  Highland 
streams.  Having  thus  invaded  the  Lennox,  they  forth- 
mth  stalk  its  desolate  moors  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Loch 
Katrine,  where  as  a  touch  of  kxal  colour  the  author  is 
carefiil  to  point  out  that  one  must  not  use  th«  word  lakes. 
Nine  or  ten  strong,  the  company  is  thrown  out  in 
skirmishing  order,  those  who  have  guns  marching  in  front 
behind  the  dogs,  while  the  unarmed  members  are  invited 
to  bring  up  the  rear  "as  simple  spectators.'*  Scotland 
being  such  a  proverbially  hospiuble  country,  they  do  not 
judge  it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  leave  or 
license,  but  their  hotel-keeper  for  two  or  three  shillings 
hires  a  bare-legged  shepheixl  in  **a  short  petticoat"  to 
show  them  where  the  game  lies.  In  spite  of  this  liberality, 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  bag  amounts  only  to  three 
or  four  head,  including  one  hare,  explained  to  be  a  rarm 
avis  hereabouts,  and  one  fierce  bull  which  has  given  a 
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•piceofdangtf  tothdrtport     In  the  ffreniag,  howvvtf , 

the  groute  begin  to  "  riw,**  gpring  up  *•  tmx  inMut  under 
their  feet,"  and  nearly  two  doien  are  brought  down, 
enough  to  tenre  for  supper.  The  queedoa  of  lodging 
presents  more  difficulty,  the  Trossachs  being  an  ••ab- 
•olutely  desert*'  country  without  a  village  for  six  leagues 
round ;  but  the  whole  party  are  comfortably  accommo- 
dated in  a  fisherman's  hut,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square, 
which  must  have  been  a  tight  fit  for  ten,  eren  thoiwh 
there  was  no  furniture  beyond  a  table,  two  benches  and  a 
•heepakin.  Widi  genuine  Scottish  pride  the  fisherman 
refuses  to  accept  a  bawbee  from  hu  guests ;  though  rather 
too  much  given  to  **^bird*s  eye  tobacco"  and  ««that 
abominable  product  of  civilisation  Scotch  whisky,"  he  b 
a  superior  person,  by  his  parents  designed  for  the  national 
church,  but  the  honour  of  "  wearing  a  surplice,"  it  is  ex- 
plained, had  not  seemed  to  him  worth  the  frequent  birch- 
ing which  makca  the  discipline  of  parish  schoob  in  the 
nOTth. 

Next  day,  for  a  change,  the  strangers  give  themselves 
up  to  the  kindred  sport  of  angling;  and  two  of  them 
undertake  the  Alpine  ascent  of  one  of  the  peaks  above 
Loch  Katrine,  but,  without  a  guide,  come  to  sore 
grief,  and  have  to  be  rescued  by  a  search  party  led  by 
those  sagacious  pointers  in  true  Ben  St  Bernard  style.  In 
such  cases,  our  author  points  out  «*the  superiority  of  the 
savage  over  the  civilised  man,  at  least  m  the  desert." 
Only  to  the  Highland  fisherman  had  it  occurred  that  those 
luckless  sdventurers  might  want  something  to  eat ;  but 
he,  tought  by  experience,  produces  in  the  nick  of  time  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  a  biscuit  and  a  slice  of  bacon  ;  and  thus 
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the  pemhing  hero's  life  is  svred  to  **cbuioe  a  Scottish 
/^"— O  M.  Laurie,  M.  Laurie,  O ! 

The  dancing  comes  throu^  a  luxurious  experience  of 

H^hkuid  high-life,  when  this  band  of  youths  M  in  with 

an  dd  schodlfellow,  a  Scottish  nobleman  who  bears  wluit 

seems  the  exotic  title  of  Lord  Camember,  but  his  family 

name  is  that  well-known  aristocratic  one  of  Orton.     He 

wdccHnes  them  to  his  csstle,  where  his  comii^  of  age  is 

being  celebrated  by  crowds  strangely  enormous  for  such  a 

"  <ksert  country,"  who  are  entertaiiMd  under  tents  "  vast 

as  cathedrab,"  with  splendid  hospitality  open  to  all  comers, 

fountains  flowing  ^th  beer,  speeches,  muuc,  dancing,  and 

fireworks.     As  ktuqMet  of  the  festivities,  he  invites  the 

strangers  to  a  review  of  his  staps,  driven  together  "  in  full 

trot"  till  tiieir  gigantic  antkrs  "gave  die  illusion  of  the 

marching  forest  in  the  Macbeth  legend."    The  drive  past 

lasts  more  than   an  hour,   in   the  course  of  which  are 

enumerated  5947  horns,  so  that,  allowii^  for  s^jsentees, 

t^  young  lord  estimates  a  rovad  nimber  of  seven  thomand 

as  the  stock  of  his  deer  forest.    There  could  have  been 

no  such  head  of  gane  in  the  district  when  Fitz-James 

galloped  all  the  way  from  the  Earn  to  Loch  Katrine  after 

one  stag,  losing  it  as  well  as  Itts  way.     One  can't  help 

feeling  that  our  author's  aicursion  trough  the  scenes  of 

his  story  must  have  been  an  e(|Mlly  rapid  one. 

The  Trossachs  pass  leads  us  to  that  lake  that  gets  a 
fair-seeming  name  not  from  any  saint,  but  from  the  H^h- 
land  Caterans  who  once  infested  its  banks ;  and  k  is  hinted 
that  *'  Ellen's  Isle  "  may  have  come  to  be  christened  through 
Scott's  mistaking  the  Gaelic  word  Euum  (island).  There 
was,  indeed,  a  certain  Helen  Stuart  who  played  a  grimly 
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fierce  part  in  defending  this  place  of  refuge,  as  related 
in    the  poem,   but  her  exploit  was  performed  against 
Cromwell's  soldiers.     In  sight  of  the  "Silver  Strand^" 
tourists  are  wont  to  take  steamboat  as  ^  as  Stronachlachar, 
and  there  cms  by  coach  to  the  «  bonny,  bonny  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond."    They  whose  "  free  course  "  moves  not  by 
"such  fixed  caoK,"  might  weU  hold  on  to  the  head  of 
Loch  Katnne,  croning  to  Loch  Lomond  over  the  wild 
heights  of  Gleagyle ;  or  they  would  not  find  it  amiss  to 
turn  hack  to  Aberfoyle,  thence  past  Loch  Ard  and  the 
Falls  of  Lcdard,  fallowing  the  track  round  Ben  Lomond 
on  which  Rob  Roy  kd  Osbaldistone  and  the  Bailie  out  of 
his  country.     But  one  kaows  not  how  to  direct  strangers 
to  that  wiW  region  vagoel^  outlined  by  the  above-mentioned 
Frenck  author,  where  our  generation  may  siioot  grouse  and 
bulls  as  they  go,  and  find  quarters  in  any  convenient  hut 
or  castle,  when  the  Trossachs  hotel  happens  to  have  "  not 
a  bed  for  k)ve  or  money."     His  story,  one  fears,  must  be 
counted  with  the  mediaeval  wonders  of  Loch  Lomond, 
fish  without  fins,  waves  without  wind,  and  such  a  floating 
island  as  stiU  emerges  after  hot  summers  in  Derwentwater. 
Dorothy  Wotdsworth,  for  ow,  rather  belttths  Loch 
Katrine  as  an  «  Ulswater  dismantled  of  its  grandeur  and 
cn^)ped  of  its  lesser  beauties,"  thoi^  she  compliments 
the  upper  part  «  "very  pkasing,  rcseaAling  Thirhnerc 
below  Armbe^"     But  no  critic  can  carp  at  the  fame  of 
Loch  Lomond  as  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  Scotland  ;  and 
one  author  who,  as  a  native  of  the  Lennox,  is  not  indeed 
unprejudiced,  SmoUett  to  wit,  gives  it  the  pabn  over  all 
the  lakes  he  has  seen  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.     Dr.  Chabners 
wondered  if  there  would  not  be  a  Loch  Lomond  in  heaven 
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A  fittk  Mediternuiom"  it  the  ttyk  given  by  a  leventeentli- 
oentury  Eogliah  touritt,  Franck,  to  what  Scott  boldly 
pronouncea  **oiie  of  the  moit  aurpriting,  beautiful,  and 
aublime  q)ectacles  in  nature,"  ita  ntrrow  upper  fiord  **  lost 
among  dusky  and  retreating  mountaina,"  at  the  foot 
opening  into  an  archipelago  of  wooded  ialanda,  threaded 
by  ateamboata,  while  up  the  western  shore  runs  one  of 
the  best  cycling  roads  in  the  kingdom,  past  memoriab  of 
Stuarts  and  Buchanans,  Colquhouns  and  wild  Macfarlanes. 
On  the  other  nde  are  caves  assodated  with  the  adventures 
of  Rob  Roy,  and  spots  sung  by  Wordsw(»th.  And  all 
this  wonderland  is  overshadowed  by  Ben  Lomond,  its 
ascent  eanly  nude  on  foot  or  pony-back  by  a  traveller  not 
bound  to  do  this  whole  round  in  one  day.  But  let  him 
beware  of  getting  lost  in  the  mist  and  having  to  spend  all 
night  on  the  mountun,  as  was  the  lot  of  that  New  England 
Sibyl,  Margaret  Fuller.  Also  he  should  not  imitate  a 
Aicetious  fi^nd  of  mine  who  left  his  card  in  the  cairn  at 
the  top,  and  two  or  three  days  later  received  it  enclosed  in 
this  note :  **  Mr.  Ben  Lomond  presents  his  compliments 

to  Mr. and  b^  to  say  that  not  only  does  his  position 

prevent  him  from  returning  visits,  but  he  has  no  desire 

for  Mr. ^"s  further  acquaintance." 

At  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond  we  regun  the  rails  that 
will  carry  us  to  Edinburgh,  to  Glasgow,  to  Stirling,  or  to 
the  western  Highlands.  The  first  stage  is  down  the  Vale 
of  Leven  to  Dumbarton,  m^x  imxpugnabilis  of  old  ScoJand, 
its  name  Dmrnkrimn  recording  the  older  days  when  it  was 
the  ^ronghoid  of  a  Cumiuian  kingdom.  Here  the  literary 
genius  loci  is  that  not  very  ethereal  shade  Tobias  Smollett, 
who,  bom  en  ^  banks  of  Leven,  has  nothing  to  say  of 
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Ae  TroiMch^  Imt  k)oked  bwk  on  the  tcene  of  Roderick 
Kwidomt  pnaks  m  an  eighteenth-century  Arauim.  that 

cottW  mofehimtotrwcttrwnofientinientmhif'OdB 
to  Leven  Water." 

Otvolvinc  fnm  thy  parrac  lake, 
A  clutfmiiif  mate  thy  water*  make, 
By  bowen  of  biich,  and  graves  of  pia^ 
And  Mri  flower'd  with  cglaadne. 
Still  on  thy  bankt,  to  gaily  green. 
May  nnmenNM  heidt  and  flocki  be  Men, 
And  lane*  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  ahepherds  piping  in  the  dale, 
And  ancient  faith  that  know*  no  gaile. 
And  indiutry  embrown'd  with  toil. 
And  heart*  leAlired,  and  hand*  prepared. 
The  bleanng*  they  enjoy  to  guard. 
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CHAPTER   IV 


THE   KINGDOM    OF    FIFS 

Like  Somerset,  cbuming  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  shire,  the  county  half  fondly,  half  jestingly  entitled 
a  kingdom,  lies  islanded  between  two  firths,  cut  off  from 
the  world  by  the  sea  and  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  the 
Ochil  ridges.  The  "Fifers"  are  thus  supposed  to  be  a 
race  apart ;  but  it  would  be  more  like  the  truth  to  take 
Fifrishness  as  the  essence  of  Saxon  Scotland.  Fife  is,  in 
fact,  an  epitome  of  the  Lowlands,  showing  great  stretches 
of  practically  prosuc  farming,  others  of  grimy  coal-field, 
with  patches  of  moor,  bog,  and  wind-blown  firs,  here  and 
there  swelling  into  hill  features,  that  in  the  abrupt  Lomonds 
attain  almost  mountain  dignity  in  hot  of  their  Highland 
namesake,  sixty  miles  away.  Open  to  cold  sea  winds,  it 
nurses  the  hardy  frames  of  "biurdly  chieb  and  clever 
hizzies" ;  and  all  the  invigorating  (Uscipline  of  the  northern 
climate  is  understood  to  be  concentrated  in  the  East  Neuk 
of  Fife,  where  a  weakling  like  R.  L.  Stevenson  might  well 
sigh  over  the  "flaws  of  fine  weather  that  we  call  our 
northern  summer."  It  is  in  the  late  autumn  that  this 
eastern  coast  is  at  its  best  of  halcyon  days.     As  we  have 
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seen,  the  poet  lived  a  little  farther  south  who  still  laid 
himself  open  to  Tom  Hood's  reproach — 

'  Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness  come  ! ' 
O  Thomson,  void  of  rhyme  as  well  as  reason. 
How  could'st  thou  thus  poor  human  nature  hum — 
There's  no  such  season  ! 

In  the  Antiquary's  period,  we  know  how  Fife  was  reached 
from  Edinburgh  by  crossing  the  Firth  at  Queensferry,  as 
old  as  Malcolm  Canmore's  English  consort,  or  by  the 
longer  sail  from  Leith  to  Kmghorn,  where  Alexander  III. 
broke  his  neck  to  Scotland's  woe.  A  more  roundabout 
land  route  was  via  Stirling,  chosen  by  prudent  souls  like 
the  old  wife  who,  beingj  advised  to  put  her  trust  in 
Providence  for  the  passage,  replied,  "  Na,  na,  sae  lang  as 
there's  a  brig  at  Stirling  I'll  no  fash  Providence ! "  Lord 
G)ckburn  records  how  that  conscientious  divine,  Dr.  Jchn 
Erskine,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  vote  in  a  Fife  election,  when 
too  infirm  to  bear  the  motion  of  boat  or  carriage,  arranged 
to  walk  all  the  way  by  Stirling,  but  was  saved  this  fort- 
night's pilgrimage  by  the  contest  being  given  up.  Till  the 
building  of  its  Firth  bridges,  the  North  British  Railway's 
passengers  had  to  tranship  both  in  entering  and  leaving 
Fife,  a  mild  taste  of  adventure  for  small  schoolboys.  Now, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  the  shores  of  Lothian  are  joined  to 
Fife  by  that  monumental  Forth  Bridge  that  humps  itself 
into  view  miles  away.  Then  all  the  world  has  heard  of 
the  unlucky  Tay  Bridge,  graceful  but  treacherous  serpent 
as  it  proved  in  its  first  form,  when  one  stormy  Sabbath 
night  it  let  a  train  be  blown  into  the  sea.  By  these  con- 
structions the  line  has  now  a  clear  course  on  which  to  race 
its  Caledonian  rival,  either  for  Perth  or  Aberdeen.     But 
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there  is  no  racing  done  on  the  cobweb  «>f  North  British 
bnuiches  woven  to  catch  Fife-&rert,  at  wi .  «e  junctions,  as 
a  local  sutistidan  has  calculated,  the  avtiage  Fifer  wastes 
one-seventh  of  his  'ife  or  thereaboutt.  Ladybank  Junction, 
stranded  on  its  nwor,  used  to  have  the  name  of  a  specially 
penitential  waitinj{-place,  which  yet  lent  itself  to  romantic 
account  in  one  of  those  TaUsfnm  Blackwood. 

The  towns  of  Fife  are  many  rathe,  than  much.  Cupar, 
the  county  seat,  is  still  a  quiet  little  pkce,  whose  Academy 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  MacduiF  stronghold,  recalling  that 
Thane  of  Fife  with  whom  thf  Dukedom  of  our  generation 
is  connected  only  in  title.  "He  that  nuun  to  Cupar, 
maun  to  Cupar,"  says  the  proverb,  but  few  strangers  seem 
to  risk  this  vague  condemnation.  When  James  Ray 
passed  through  the  town  on  his  way  to  Culloden,  he  has 
little  to  tell  of  it  unless  that  he  put  up  at  the  "  Cooper's 
Arms "  which,  more  by  token,  was  kept  by  the  Widow 
Cooper.  The  above  proverb,  by  the  way,  seems  to  belong 
to  Coupar-Angus,  usually  so  distinguished  in  spelling,  and 
is  transferred  to  ito  namesake  by  **  Cupar-justice,"  a  Fife 
vernon  of  the  code  honoured  at  Jedburgh.  A  Scotch 
cooper  or  coupcr  may  not  have  to  do  with  barrels,  unless 
indirectly  in  the  way  of  business,  but  is  also  a  chaifo-  or 
chapman,  par  excellence^  of  horses ;  and  one  would  like  to 
believe,  if  philologists  did  not  shake  their  heads,  that  these 
towns  got  their  name  as  markets,  like  English  Chippings 
and  Cheaps. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  edge  of  the  county,  below  the 
Lomonds,  lies  Falkland,  whose  royal  palace,  restored  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Bute,  was  the  scc.ie  of  that  dubious  tragedy 
enacted  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  where  the  dissolute 
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Duke  of  Rothesay  it  a  little  white-washed  to  heighten  the 
dramatic  atrocity  of  his  death.  A  few  miles  behind 
Queensferry  is  Dunfermline,  another  place  where  kings 
once  sat  "  drinking  the  blood-red  wine,"  now  a  thriving 
seat  of  linen  manufacture,  among  its  mills  and  bleachfields 
containing  choice  fragments  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  as  well  as  modern  adornments  given  by  its 
bounteous  son  Mr.  Andrew  Carn^ie,  native  of  the  town 
where  Charles  I.  was  born,  and  Robert  Bruce  buried  beside 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  queen.  There  are  some  fine 
modern  monuments  in  the  new  church,  which  adjoins  the 
monastic  old  one,  testifying  stiffly  to  Presbyterian  distrust 
of  Po[nsh  arts  ;  and  alto^ther  Dunfermline  is  one  of  those 
places  that  might  well  "  delay  the  tovuist." 

But  the  largest  congregation  in  Fife  is  that  **  long  town" 
of  Kirkcaldy,  flourishing  on  jute  and  linoleum  since  the 
days  when  Carlyle  and  Irving  were  dominies  here,  the 
former  a  humane  pedagogue,  though  he  scourged  grown- 
up dunces  so  unmercifully,  while  the  bygone  peace  of  the 
place  was  often  broken  by  the  wuling  of  Irving's  pupils 
under  the  tawse  with  which  he  thought  to  drive  them  into 
unknown  tongues.  Kirkcaldy  has  older  historic  memories ; 
but  somehow  it  is  one  of  those  Scottish  towns  that,  like 
Peebles  and  Paisley,  lend  their  namei  to  vulgar  or  comic 
associations.  Was  it  not  a  bailie  of  Kirkcaldy  who  said, 
"  What  wi'  a*  thae  schules  and  railways,  ye  canna'  tell  the 
dufierence  atween  a  Scotchman  and  an  Englishman  noo-a- 
days!" 

Let  the  above  words  be  text  for  a  sermon,  to  which  I 
invite  seriously-minded  readers,  while  the  otherwise-minded 
may  amuse  themselves  by  taking  a  daunder  among  the 
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itvK  p  ^•'u'^'*^-  ^**'  •"**•>•«  ••  ScottLh  Humour, 
which  Enghihmen  are  apt  to  rank  with  the  snakes  of  Ice- 
hnd  or  the  breeks  of  a  Highlander.     Foreigners  do  not 

2,^1  F  "Tu"'"*''*'  "  ^°^  ""  '^'y  ^hen  the  best 
icnown  £nghsh  humorists  are  so  often  Scotsmen  or  Irish- 
men ?  It  IS  the  pure  John  BuU  whose  notions  of  the 
humorous  are  apt  to  be  rather  childish  ;  so  when  he  gets 

™t^°L'{  .'^!.'^*'.**~"'  '^'  *"''«'^'^  instrumentThe 
runs  about  squibbing  ,t  m  everybody's  face,  and  never 
seems  to  grow  t.red  of  such  a  smart  saying,  nor  cares  to 
ask  if  there  be  any  truth  m  it  beyond  the  fact  that  one 
people  may  not  readily  relish  another's  wit  or  wisdom. 

The  vulgar  of  all  nations  have  a  very  rudimentary 
sense  of  the  comic,  coarse  enough  in  many  Scotsmen  who 
can  appreciate  no  more  pointed  repartee  than— 

The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  lay, 

Sae  he  ran  the  lance  through  hit  fause  bodie  ! 

The  characteristic  form  of  English  humour  is  more  or 
less  good-natured  chaff,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  keen 
raillery  as  a  bludgeon  does  to  a  rapier.     A  master  of  this 
fence  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who.  if  his  pistol  missed   fire, 
knocked  you  down  with  the   butt  end  of  it.     Sydney 
Smiths  residence  in  Edinburgh  should  have  given  him 
a  finer  style,   which   he  turned  to  so  unworthy  use    in 
mocking    at    Scottish   «wut."     As    to    the    dLtinction 
between  wit  and  humour,  I  know  of  no  better  than  that 
which  defines  the  one  as  a  flash,  the  other  as  an  atmosphere. 
It   may   be  granted   that   the  Scottish  nature  does   not 
coruscate  in  flashes.     But  what  your  Sydney  Smiths  do 
not  observe  is  that  it  develops  a  very  high  quality  of 
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humour,  which  has  self-criticism  as  its  essence.     Know 
thyself,  has  been  styled  the  acme  of  wisdom  ;  and  when 
the  Scotsman's  best  stories  come  to  be  analysed,  the  point 
of  them  appears  to  be  a  more  or  less  consdous  making 
fun  of  his  own  faults  and  shortcomings,  which  is  a  whole- 
somer  form  of  intellectual  exercise  than  that  parrot-trick 
of  nicknaming  one's  neighbours.     The  bailie's  boast  above 
quoted  is  a  characteristic  instance  over  which  an  English- 
man may  chuckle  without  seeing  the  true  force  of  it.     All 
those  hoary  Ihtnch  jests  as  to  "  bang  went  saxpence,"  and 
so  forth,  are  good  old  home-made  Scottish  stories,  which 
the  southron  brings  back  with   him  from   their   native 
heath,  and  dresses  them  up  for  his  own  taste  with  a  spice 
of  msdice,  then  rejoices  over  the  savoury  dish  which  he  has 
prepared  by  seething  peached  kids  in  their  mother's  milk. 
Yet  often  print  fails  to  bring  out  the  true  gust  that  needs 
a  Doric   tongue  for  sauce;   and  the  Englishman  who 
attempts  any  Scottish  accent  is  apt  to  merit  their  fate  who 
ventured  to  meddle  with  the  ark,  not  being  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.     The  effect  of  such  a  story  depends  as  much 
on  the  actor  as  on  the  words.     To  mention  but  one  of 
many  noted  masters  of  this  art,  who  that  ever  spent  an 
evening  with  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  President  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  could  hold  the  l^endary  view  of  his 
countrymen's  want  of  fun  ?     He  had  to  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated  ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  misrepresenting  his  gift, 
here  is  one  of  his  anecdotes.     He  was  travelling  with  a 
talkative  oil  merchant  who,  after  much  boast  of  his  own 
business,  began  to  rally  the  other  on  his  want  of  com- 
municativeness— "  Come  now,  what  line  are  you  in  ? " — 
"  I'm  in  the  oil  trade  too,"  confessed  the  painter,  where- 
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we  ji  do  cheaper  for  you  than  any  house  in  the  trade '  " 
At  last,  to  get  rid  of  his  persistency,  Sir  Daniel  said,  "  I 
dont  mmd  taking  a  gaUon  from  you."— "A  gallon ! 
Man,  yeVe  in  a  sma'  way  ! " 

Perhaps  this  humour  is  a  modern  production,   like 
certam  fruits  cultivated   in  Scotland  "with  dceficulty." 
Ihere  were  times,  indeed,  when  life  here  was  no  lauehine 
matter.     But  even  the  sun-loving  vine  is  all  the  better 
for  a  touch  of  frost  at  its  roots,  and  the  best  wines  are 
not  those  the  most  easily  made.     In  contrast  with  other 
home-brewed  flm  that  soon  goes  flat,  and  with  such  cheap 
|»^ds  as  "Joe  Miller,"  the  vintage  of  Scottish  humour^ 
If  not  distinguished  by  efl=ervescing  spurts  of  fancy,  has 
body  and  character  which  only  improve  by  age,  keeping 
weU  even  when  decanted,  and  giving  a  marked  flavoi^ 
when  mixed  with  less  potent  materials,  into  ?unch,  let  us  say. 
There  is  also  a  dry  quality  thrown  away  on  palates  usi 
to  the  puWic-housc  tap;  AUy  Sloper,  for  instance,  might 
not  taste  the  womanthropy,  as  he  would  caU  it,  of  that 
bachelor  divme   who  began  his  discourse  on   the   Ten 
Virgins  with  «  What  strikes  us  here,  my  brethren,  is  the 
unusuaUy  large  proportion  of  wise  Virgins."     A  good 
Scotch  story,  with  the  real  smack  upon  the  tongue,  bears 
to  be   told  again,  like  an  aphorism  distilled   from   the 
wisdom  of  generations.     Sound  humour  is  but  the  seamy 
side  of  common-sense,  for  a  sense  of  the  incongruous 
degenerates  into  nonsense  if  not  shaped  by  a  dear  eye 
for  the  relation  and  proportion  of  things.     If  the  reader 
will  consider  the  many   specimens  of  Scottish  humour 
now   current  in   England,  or  to   be  drawn   from  such 
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treasuries  as  Dean  Ramsay's ;  and  if  he  will  reflect  on 
their  weight  and  mintihg,  he  may  understand  the  value 
of  this  coinage  in  the  national  life. 

The  northern  Attic  salt  abounds  in  one  savour  that 
appears  in  a  hundred  stories  like  that  of  the  preacher 
who,  at  Kirkcaldy  or  elsewhere,  apologised  for  his  want 
of  preparation :  **  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  what  the 
Lord  put  into  my  mouth,  but  next  Sabbath  I  hope  to 
come  better  provided  !  **  If  there  is  any  subject  wMch 
the  Scot  takes  seriously  it  is  religion,  that  yet  makes 
the  favourite  theme  of  his  jests.  Revilers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  state  that  the  incongruous  elements  of  Scottish 
humour  are  usually  supplied  by  a  minister  and  a  whisky 
bottle.  It  is  cert^nly  the  case  that  a  Scotsman  relishes 
playing  upon  the  edge  of  sacred  things,  and  that  the 
pillars  of  his  church  will  shake  their  sides  over  stories 
which  strike  Englishmen  as  irreverent.  But  has  not 
vigorous  fsuth  often  shown  a  tendency  to  overflow  into 
backwaters  of  comicality,  as  in  the  gargoyles  of  our 
cathedrals,  the  mediaeval  parodies  of  church  rites,  and 
the  homely  wit  of  Puritan  preachers }  There  are  some 
believers  who  can  aflTord  a  laugh  now  and  then  at  their 
sturdy  solemnities,  others  who  must  keep  hush  lest  a 
titter  bring  down  their  fane  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  counts  for  a 
good  deal  in  what  seems  the  too  free  handling  of  it  in  the 
north.  But  note  how  the  irreverence  of  the  Scot's  humour 
is  usefully  directed  against  his  own  tendency  to  fanaticism. 
It  is  only  of  late  years,  I  think,  that  he  has  taken  to 
joking  on  the  religious  practices  of  his  neighbours,  whose 
shortcomings  once  seemed  too  serious  for  joking.     That 
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**  one*'  of  the  servant  girl  who  described  the  services  at 
Westminster  Abbey  as  **  an  awful  way  of  spending  the 
Sabbath'*  may  be  taken  as  a  ngn  of  growing  duirity. 
Yet,  in  the  past,  too,  a  Scotsman  seldom  chuckled  so 
heartily  as  over  any  rebuke  to  priestly  pretension  witlun 
his  own  borders.  Jenny  Geddes's  roug^  form  of  re- 
monstrance with  the  dignitary  who  would  have  read  the 
mass  in  her  lug  was  a  practiad  form  of  Scotch  humour, 
that  on  such  subjects  is  apt  to  have  a  good  deal  of  hard 
earnest  in  it.  As  for  the  Kirk's  own  ministers,  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  them  by  Buckle  has  long  been 
tempered  by  stories  at  their  expense.  Buckle's  famous 
comparison  of  Spain  and  Scotknd  is  vitiated  by  hb  leaving 
out  of  account  that  natural  sense  of  humour  that  has 
aided  popular  instruction  in  counteracting  superstition. 
Dean  Ramsay  ekes  out  Carlyle  and  other  weighty  authors 
who  explain  how  Irving  found  no  depth  of  earth  in 
Scotland  for  the  seeds  of  his  wild  enthunasm,  and  why 
the  tourist  seeks  in  vain  for  winking  Madonnas  at 
Kirkcaldy,  long  ago  done  with  all  relics  and  images  but 
the  battoed  figxireheads  of  her  whalers. 

Kirkcaldy's  whalers  now  grow  l^ndary,  and  strangers 
behoUing  her  shipping  to-day,  may  take  for  a  northern 
joke  that  this  ranks  as  the  third  Scottish  port  of  entry ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  a  whole  string  of  Fife  harbours  are 
officially  knotted  together  under  its  name,  as  all  North 
America  was  once  tacked  on  to  the  manor  of  Greenwich, 
and  every  British  child  bom  at  sea  belongs  to  the  pariah 
of  Stepney.  The  coast-line  here  b  thick-set  with  little 
towns  of  bunness  and  pleasure,  grimy  coal  ports  and 
odorous  fishing  havens,  idtemating  with  bathing  beaches 
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and  golf-links  in  the  openings  of  the  low  diflfs.  At  the 
western  edge  has  now  been  taken  in  the  old  burgh  Culross, 
pronounced  in  a  manner  that  may  strike  strangers  as 
curious.  Not  far  from  the  Forth  Bridge  is  the  prettiest  of 
Edinburgh  seaside  resorts,  Aberdour,  with  its  own  ruins  to 
show,  and  the  remsuns  of  an  abbey  on  Inchcolm  that  shuts 
in  its  bay,  and  belund  it  Lord  Moray's  mansion  of  Doni- 
bristle,  part  of  which  stands  a  charred  shell,  burned  down 
and  rebuilt  three  times  till  its  owner  accepted  what  seemed 
a  decree  of  fate.  Opposite  Edinburgh,  Burntisland's  prosaic 
features  make  a  setting  for  the  castle  of  Rossend,  with 
its  romantic  scandal  about  Queen  Mary  and  Chastelard. 
Beyond  Kirkcaldy  come  Leven  and  Largo,  trying  to  grow 
together  about  the  statue  of  Alexander  Selkirk ;  and  I^go 
House  was  home  of  a  more  ancient  Flfeshire  mariner, 
Andrew  Wood,  lus  "Yellow  Frigate"  a  sore  thorn  in 
England's  side,  as  commemorated  by  a  novel  of  James 
Grant,  who  wrote  so  many  once-so-popular  romances  of 
war.  Fife  coast  i.  wns  have  a  way  of  sorting  themselves 
in  couples.  At  the  corner  of  the  bay  overlooked  by 
Largo  Law,  Elie  and  Earlsferry  flourish  together  as  a 
family  bathing  place,  behind  which,  at  the  pronunciation  of 
Kilconquhar  the  unimtiated  may  take  a  thousand  guesses 
in  vain.  Then  we  have  Anstruther  and  Cnul  on  Fifeness, 
that  sharp  point  of  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife.  Round  this, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  we  come  to  St.  Andrews, 
**  gem  of  the  province." 

F  -erybody  has  heard  of  St.  Andrews,  but  only  those 
who  have  seen  it  understand  its  peculiar  rank  among  sea- 
ade  resorts.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  quiet  air, 
like  some  high-born  spinster's,  accustomed  to  command 
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r^pcet,  whoM  heirloomt  of  Itce  and  jewdlery  put  her 
above  wy  need  of  following  the  Aahioi..  Hor  Slrvenu 
n^  must  lay  then«elm  out  to  attnurt,  muat  n^  the 
l«t  of  their  advantages,  must  ogle  and  flirt,  and  strain 
themselves  to  profit  by  the  vogue  of  public  favour.  St 
Andrews  does  not  display  so  much  as  an  esplanade. 

l^^nfXTJ^l^  "^''  ^^"y*  •  little  dashed 
mdeed,  of  Saturday  afternoons  by  excursions  from  Dundee. 
Other  sea-side  places  may  be  said  to  flourish,  but  the 
word  seems  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  this  resort,  that 

•tnngs  to  her  bow?  First  of  all  she  is  a  venerable 
University  city,  whose  Mrs.  Bouncers  ought  to  make  a 
good  thmg  of  It  with  the  students  and  the  sea-bathincr 
visitors  playmg  "Box  and  Cox"  for  them  through  thf 
Z^Ih'^r  *"^„^?\»^»»«^r  season.  Then  she  is  a 
Scotfash  Clifton  or  Bnghton  of  schools,  recommended  by 
the  smgular  healthiness  of  the  place.  Unless  in  the  smart 
new  quarter  near  the  raUway  sUtion,  the  dignified  bearing 
of  an  anaent  town  ouries  it  over  the  flighty  manners  of 
thT^'^^'     I^f«*yP»"»«tW  of  use.  where 

SL  J^  "x?""./  '^^^  '"^^^  '^A  »  strong 

&hy  fevour  No  gilded  pagoda  of  a  bandstand  profimS 
the  "Scores."  that  difl^  road  which  your  Margate  would 
have  made  into  a  formal  promenade.  A  few  bathinR 
niachines  on  the  sands  alone  hint  at  one  side  of  the  town? 
chajacter.  In  one  of  the  rocky  coves  of  the  cM  is  a 
Ladiw  bathing  place,  which  I  can  praise  only  by  report 
But  the  Step  Rock,  with  its  recent  enclosure  to  LT^c 

tht  ^Lt'^t"'  "^  ""  "^^  ""'  ^"^»«  p^  - 
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What  first  ttriket  one  in  St.  Andrewf  b  itt  union  of 
regularity  and  pictureaqueness,  and  of  a  cheerful  well-to- 
do  present  irith  relics  of  a  romantic  past.  Its  airy 
thoroughfitfes,  with  thar  plain  solidity  of  modem  Scottish 
architecture,  form  an  eflPective  setting  for  l»ts  of  antiquity, 
such  as  the  ivy-dad  fragment  of  Blackfriars'  Chapel,  and 
the  Abbey  widl,  beneath  which  no  professor  cares  to 
walk,  lest  then  should  be  fulfilled  a  prophecy  that  it 
is  one  day  to  fall  upon  the  wisest  head  in  St.  Andrews. 
The  architectural  treasures  of  this  historic  cathedral  city 
would  alone  be  enough  to  make  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
**  You  have  here,"  says  Carlyle,  **  the  essence  of  all  die 
antiquity  of  Scotland  in  good  and  clean  condition." 
Southron  strangers  will  hardly  understand  how  these 
A^ments  of  ecdesiastidsm  have  become  a  nursery  of 
Protestant  sentiment.  A  genoiidon  ago  it  was  stated 
that  but  one  solitary  Romanist  could  be  found  in  the 
little  dty.  Generations  of  Scottish  children,  like  myself, 
have  been  shown  that  gloomy  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of 
which  once  pined  the  'rictims  of  Gant  Pope,  a  ught  to 
fill  us  with  shuddering  horror  and  hate  of  persecuting 
times ;  but  we  were  not  told  how  Protestants  could 
persecute,  too,  while  they  knew  not  yet  of  what  spirit 
they  were.  What  shades  of  grim  romance  haunt  these 
crumbling  walls,  what  memories  of  Knox  and  Beaton, 
what  dreams  of  the  old  Stuart  days!  I  never  realised 
the  power  of  their  associations  till  one  evening,  on  the 
Scores,  there  sat  down  beside  me  two  French  tourists 
who  had  somehow  strayed  into  St.  Andrews,  and  their 
light  talk  of  boulevards,  theatres,  and  such  like,  seemed 
sacrilegious  under  the  shadow  of  the  Martyrs'  Memorial. 
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mni^r  *u  »*^""°^«  ^^  St.  Andrews  going  back 
was  at   /A#  club  here,  then   a  cottaire  of  two  or   thr^ 

»u«e,  „d  tr^u^to  the  refr.d,„e..  of  ^b,^ 

aTrt^h"  T^  "l-o  *enKd  to  me  litSV  rf 
.  p.m»rch.  In  the  scenery  of  my  childhood,  nothing 
^d.  out  m™e  dearly  a„d  cheerfdiy  th«  A«e  «uriy 
green  Ijnk.  dotted  with  «d  j«dtets  «d  red  « J^t 
to  .peak  of  the  red  balU  with  which  «,thuS  Z 
drf«,ce  to  MOW  «ui  i„.  N.y.  mother  «„ong  my 
~h«  ™n.m«enc«  U  of  «eing  the  multitudin.^  Z 
^1    u  "'"'^•^   "h".   for   once,    the  g<S 

i„r^    * '^  **"**"  ™>«»  that  a  lady  WM  drown- 

foigot  thor  haUs.  fl„„g  down  their  dubs,  taced  ^ 
the  hnb,  dashed  into  the  wave,,  and  strumfcd  ™uS 
to  the  r«c«     I  think  a  c«ldie.  dier  J^S  4e  foZf^ 

.JT  ^     f-  ?''«»'*«*«•  balls  cost  half*crown 
the  Golf  Qub  has  been  transformed  in  .  style  becoming 

w^  littl^..*^  '^'^'^"  "^  •"  '-  B"h»in». 
"tare  httle  "caldies"  swarm  like  the  monkeys  of  im 

I«d.an  ..nctuuy.  For  golf  is  the  idol  of  a  cult  th« 
tow,  here  m«,y  pilgrim,  ftom  ftr  lands,  „ow  tLtrta 
^  .nttrnat,«Ml  comme««  of  «„usement.  whUe  uZ 
^  httle  Mac,  tdce  kindly  «,  cricket,  the  tlm^honou^ 
CMonan  game  spreads  ftst  and  ftr  over  England.  JZ 
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the  world,   indeed,  for  on   dusty  Indian   maidans  good 
Scotsmen  can  be  seen  trying  to  play  the  rounds  of  Zion 
in  that  strange  land,  and  under  the  very  Pyramids  a  golf 
course  is  laid  out,  where  the  dust  of  Pharaohs  may  serve 
as  a  tee,  or  a  mummy  pit  prove  the  most  provoking  of 
bunkers.     In  the  home  of  its  birth  this  pastime  flourishes 
more  than  ever.     Parties  are  given  for  golf  along  ynxh 
tea  and  tennis  ;  schools  b^n  to  lay  out  their  golf  ground 
as  well  as  their  football  field ;   and  at  St.  Andrews  we 
have  the  Ladies'  links,  where  many  a  masculine  heart  has 
been  gently  spooned  or  putted  into  the  hole  of  matrimony. 
Fair  damsels  may  even  be  seen  lifting  and  driving  in  a 
"  foursome,"   an    innovation  frowned   at   by  some  old 
stagers,  who  hardly  care  to  talk  about  the  game  till  it  is 
ended,  and  then  can  talk  of  nothing  else.     *'  Tee^  veniente 
die,   tecy  decedente — !"  is   the   song  of  St.   Andrews, 
which  asks  for  no   more  absorbing  joy  than  a  round 
in  the  morning  and  a  round  in  the  evening.     In  the 
eyes  of  inveterate  golfers,  all  prospects  are  poor  beside 
those  links  that  make  the  Mecca,  the  Monte  Carlo,  the 
Epsom  of  the  royal  game,  so  one  is  free  to  give  up 
the  surrounding  country  as  not  much  contributing  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  many  of  whose  viators  hardly  care 
to  stir  beyond  their  beloved  arena,  unless  for  a  Sunday 
afternoon  walk  along   the  shore  as  ^  as  that  curious 
freak  of  the  elements  known  as  the  Spindle  Rock. 

Besides  its  devotion  to  the  game  where  clubs  are 
always  trumps,  St.  Andrews  has  in  the  last  generation  had 
an  attraction  for  celebrities  in  literature  and  science.  The 
Univerwty  staff,  of  course,  makes  a  permanent  depot  of 
intellect.     The  facile  essayist  A.K.H.B.  was  long  parish 
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J^li       '  r^t"  "^  ^P^'~P*^  ^^'^^P  ^«  »  nephew 
of  Wordsworth,  himself  an  author  too  wcU  known   to 

schoolboys.     Here  Robert  Chambers  spent  the  evening 

of  his  days.     Blackwood  the  pubHsher  had  a  house  clo^ 

at  hand,  where  many  famous  authors  have  been  guests 

In  the  vianity,  tr  ,,  is  Mount  Melville,  seat  of  Whyte- 

5?   r^''  ^"^  "°'^*'*"'-     ^°'  '°  '"^n'ion  «ving  names. 
Ac  late  Mrs.  Lynn   Linton  was  a  warm   lover  of  St 
Andrews.      It   must    have   been   weU   known   to   Mrs. 
Oliphant    more  than   one  of   whose    novels   take   this 
country  for  their  scene. 

Is  it  impertinent  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  a  writer, 
too  soon  forgotten  at  circulating  libraries,  where  she  was 
but  too  voluminously  in  evidence  for  the  best  part  of  her 
Wetime  ?    Had  she   been   content   with   a  flat   in  Grub 
Street,  IVfrs.  Oliphant  might  now  be  better  remembered 
than  by  the  mass  of  often  hasty  work  for  which  her  way 
of  hfe  gave  hostages  to  fortune  and  to  publishers.     Her 
novels  often  smell  too  much  of  an  Aladdin's  lamp  that 
had  to  be  rubbed  hard  for  copy  ;  there  is  awful  example 
to    money-making    authorship  in   a    middle   period   of 
them  that  scared  ofl^  readers  for  whom  again  she  would 
nse  to  her  early  charm.      Defects  she  had,  notably  a 
cunous  warp  of  sympathy  that  led  her  to  do  less  than 
poetic  justice  to  prodigal  ne'er-do-weels;   but  her  chief 
feult  was  m  writing  too  much,  when  at  her  best  she  was 
very  good.      Her  best  known   stories  are   those  which 
deal  with  English   life ;   yet   she  was  not   less  happy  in 
describing  her  native  Scotland,  having  an  extraordinary 
insight  that  set  her  at  home  in  very  varied  scenes  and 
classes  of  society.     Few  writers  are  found  in  touch  with 
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so  many  phases  of  life.  Even  George  Eliot,  sure  as  she 
is  in  portraying  her  Midland  middle-class  life,  seems  a 
little  depaysi  when  she  strays  among  fine  folk  ;  and  many 
a  skilful  novelist  might  be  mentioned  who  falls  into  con- 
vention or  caricature  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  his  own 
fimiiliar  environment.  But,  after  Sir  Walter,  I  doubt 
if  there  be  any  author  who  has  given  us  such  a  varied 
gallery  of  Scottish  characters,  high  and  low,  divined 
with  Scott's  sympathy  and  often  drawn  mih  Jane 
Austen's  minute  skill.  Her  servants  and  farmers  seem 
as  natural  as  her  baronets  and  ministers,  all  of  them 
indeed  ordinary  human  beings,  not  the  freaks  and 
monsters  of  the  overcharged  art  that  for  the  moment 
has  thrown  such  work  as  hers  into  the  shade. 

Of  her  tales  dealing  with  Fife,  perhaps  the  best,  at 
least  the  longest,  is  "The  Primrose  Path,"  a  beautiful 
idyll  of  this  East  Neuk,  its  scene  laid  within  a  few  miles 
of  St.  Andrews,  evidendy  at  Leuchars,  where  such  a 
noble  Norman  chancel  is  disgraced  by  the  modem 
meeting-house  built  on  to  it,  and  the  old  shell  of  Earl's 
Hall  offered  itself  as  a  fit  setting  for  the  drama  of  an 
innocent  girl's  heart,  that  at  the  end  shifts  its  stage  to 
Fi  ^land.  The  hero,  he  that  is  to  be  made  happy  after 
all,  plays  a  somewhat  colourless  part  in  the  background ; 
but  heroes  have  license  to  be  lay  figures.  The  real 
protagonist,  the  imperfectly  villainous  Rob  Glen,  seems 
to  walk  out  of  the  canvas ;  and  all  the  other  characters, 
from  the  h^h-bred,  scholarly  father  to  the  love-sick 
servant  lass,  are  alive  with  humour  and  kindliness.  As  for 
the  scenery,  it  is  thus  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  puts  the  "^  M 
Neuk  in  its  best  point  of  view  : — 
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"There  does  not  Mem  much   betutjr  to  apwe  in  the  cut  of 
Fife.    Low  hilb,  great  breadths  of  level  fiehb :  the  tea  a  great 
expame  of  Uue  or  leaden  grey,  fringed  with  low  reeft  of  dark 
rocb  like  the  teeth  of  some  hungry  monster,  dangerous  and  grim 
without  being  picturesque,  without  a  ship  to  break  its  monotony. 
But  yet  with  those  limitless  breadths  of  sky  and  cbud,  the  wistful 
clearness  and  golden  after-gbw,  and  all  the  varying  blueness  of 
the  hills,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  surpass  the  effect  of  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  sea  and  land  of  which  this  solitary  grey  old 
home  formed  the  centre.    The  hill,  behind  which  the  sun  had 
set,  is  scarcely  considerable  enough  to  have  a  name;  but  it  threw 
up  itt  outUne  against  the  wonderful  greenness,  blueness,  gddennea 
of  the  sky  with  a  grandeur  which  would  not  have  misbecome  an 
Mp.    Underneath  its  shelter,  grey  and  sweet,  Uy  the  soft  leveb 
c.  Stratheden  in  all  their  varying  hues  of  coknir,  green  com,  and 
brown  earth,  and  red  fields  of  dover,  and  dark  belts  of  wood. 
Behind  were  the  two  paps  of  the  Lomonds,  rising  green  against 
the  dear  serene:  and  on  the  other  side  entwining  lines  of  hills, 
with  gleams  of  golden  Ughf  breaking  through  the  mists,  clearing 
^  and  there  as  ftr  as  the  mysterious  Grampians,  fiu-  off  under 
Highland  skies.    This  was  one  side  of  the  drde  j  and  the  other 
im  the  sea,  a  sea  stiU  blue  under  the  fiunt  evening  skies,  in  which 
the  young  moon  was  rising ,  the  ydbw  sands  of  Foriarahire  on 
one  hand,  stretching  downwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  the 
low  brown  diA  and  green  headlands  bending  away  on  the  other 
towards  Fifenes»-and  the  great  bow  of  water  reaching  to  the 
horizon  between.    Nearer  the  eye,  showing  half  against  the 
slope  c   the  coast,  and  half  against  the  water,  rose  St  Andrews 
on  itt  cliff,  the  fine  dark  tower  of  the  college  church  poised  over 
the  httle  aty,  the  jagged  ruins  of  the  castle  marking  the  out- 
line, the  cathedral  rising  majesticaUy  in  naked  pathos;  and  old 
bt.  Rufc,  homely  and  weather-beaten,  oldest  venerable  pilgrim 
of  all,  standing  strong  and  steady,  at  watch  upon  the  youneer 
centuries."  /       » 

From   thj   flattest   part  of  Fife,  let   us  turn   to  its 
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inland  Highland  tide.  The  main  North  British  line  to 
Perth,  after  passing  a  dreary  coal-field,  brings  us  suddenly 
beneath  the  bold  swell  of  Benarty,  round  which  we  come 
in  view  of  the  Lomonds  with  Loch  Leven  sparkling  at 
their  foot.  Here  indeed  we  soon  get  into  the  small  shire 
of  Kinross ;  but  this  may  be  taken  as  a  dependency  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fife,  its  lowlands  also  running  on  the 
west  side  into  a  miniature  Highland  region,  reached  by 
the  railway  branch  that  from  Loch  Leven  goes  off  to 
Stirling  by  the  Devon  Valley  and  the  Ochils,  at  the  end 
of  which  Clackmannan  vies  with  Kinross  as  the  Rutland 
of  Scottish  counties. 

Loch  Leven  is  celebrated  for  ito  breed  of  trout,  and  for 
that  grey  tower  half  hidden  by  trees  on  an  islet,  which 
was  poor  Mary  Stuart's  prison.  The  dourest  Scotsman's 
heart  has  three  soft  spots,  the  memory  of  Robert  Bums, 
the  romance  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  the  nusfortunes  that 
seem  to  wash  out  the  errors  of  that  girl  queen.  This  is 
dubious  groimd,  into  which  tons  of  paper  and  barrels  of 
ink  have  been  thrown  without  filling  up  a  quaking  bog  of 
controversy.  I  myself  have  heard  a  distinguished  scholar 
hissed  off  the  most  philosophic  platform  in  Scotland  for 
throwing  a  doubt  on  Queen  Mary's  innocence,  so  I  will 
say  no  more  than  that  her  harshest  historian,  if  shut  up 
with  her  m  Loch  Leven  as  page  or  squire,  might  have  been 
tempted  to  steal  the  keys  and  take  an  oar  in  the  boat  that 
bore  her  over  those  dark  waters  to  brief  fixedom  and 
safety.  Had  Charles  Edward  only  had  the  luck  to  get  his 
head  cut  off  in  solemn  state,  how  much  more  gloriously 
dear  might  now  be  his  memory  ! 

As  5cott  points  out,  Fife  was  noted  for  a  thick  crop  of 
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rather  tkvcand  Whn^dZT^  5  "T''"™""""  '»"' 

the  grey  hom«pu,  .JCStfe  U  l/r  '^J^^^^- 
thote  ugly  obdUki  tk-Ttr"  Procl»«i»d  by  one  of 

Bridge.^.thTSrrdKS^'^l'""*-  A.G^r«y 
poided  mnittcnfJmll^       ,  ^"- '"  '733.  four  nn- 

which  b™?gt  ^Tb^  ir*:  ^'P^"'  ^ 
•wUowed  up  in  the  nM-T^  ^  ""'  '*'  "Itogether 
R-byt.ri.^ch^t.TJnT"/  *'  "'^  and  United 

one  of  tho«  four  j^^r  ^wen  M«y-.  tr«n.  „ 
(orther«,bout,)g„Sl^  '»''.8««'ire.t.gre«.pe., 
|™<^nof.K^''^:^f^«''«r^e.h|n«.f 
^descendants  make  a  ooinf  ^f  ♦u   ?      .        ""  »P»ntuaJ 

P««nM»ge,  ukJ  thut  i.  aS^  u       ""PopuJtr  ,y„em  of 

my  .»nt.  but  ^kt'r^Z^T:.Tf^  "°^  » 
•«f^  among  the  hS. T'my  fo^^- "™^''°" 
•8«in«  the  ttureh  of  &ZJ7J^^"  ^''^^V 
m  ftvour  of  executing  7^  .^d^Z^ir  S"^' 

which  a  few  y^Z^^JS:^"  "I  '"»«i»"y  crime 
'       "ter  became  wiped  outof  the  statute-book 
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The  ancestral  shade  should  know  how  filial  i»ety 
urged  me,  perhaps  alone  in  this  generation,  to  perform  tlw 
rite  of  mding  his  works,  wluch  indeed  want  such  **  go  '* 
and  **  snap  "  as  are  admired  by  congregations  who  **  have 
lost  the  art  of  listening  to  two  hours*  sermons. "  He  was 
truly  a  painful  and  earnest  preacher,  in  one  volume  of 
whose  (tiscourses  I  note  this  mark  of  wide-mindedness,  that 
it  is  entitled  **Engknd*s  Ahum,**  whereas  other  old  Scottish 
divines  seem  rather  to  treat  the  neighbour  country  u 
beyond  hope  of  alarming.  His  brothier-in-law.  Clerk  <^ 
Penicuik,  characterises  Culfargie  as  "  a  very  sober,  good 
nun,  except  he  should  carry  his  very  religious  whims  so  he 
as  to  be  very  uneasy  to  ev^body  about  him."  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  he  prayed  (torn  hb  pulpit  for  the  Hanoverian 
King  in  hot  of  the  Pretender's  bristling  soldiery,  like  that 
other  stout  Wh^  (Uvine  whose  petition  ran,  '*  As  for  thb 
young  man  who  1^  come  among  us  seeking  an  earthly  crown, 
may  it  (Jease  Thee  to  bestow  upon  him  a  heavenly  one ! " 

Loyalty  to  the  same  line  was  less  Annkly  shown  by  a 
very  different  member  of  our  clan,  Margaret  MoncriefF, 
a  name  little  renowned  on  this  ude  the  Atlantic,  while 
she  figures  in  more  than  one  American  book  as  the 
"Beautiful  Spy."  Bring  shut  up  among  rebels  in  New 
York,  when  the  berieging  Engineers  were  conunanded 
by  her  father  Colonel  MoncriefiT,  she  got  leave  to  send 
him  little  presents,  among  them  flower-paintings  on  velvet, 
beneath  which  were  traced  pkns  of  the  American  works. 
The  device  being  discovered,  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  her  but  for  Yankee  chivalry,  that  expelled  that  artful 
hussy  unhurt,  in  the  end  to  bring  no  honour  upon  her 
name,  if  all  tales  of  her  be  true. 
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.  Hl^^^'^^l  7^^  "^"^y  h~  kd  me  into 
«  digrcMion.  bml  and  laboured  in  Strathearn.  to  which 
fnm  KinroM  we  p.«  by  Glenfarg,  no  Highland  glen  but 
a  fine  gulf  of  greenery  with  .tream.  nxul.  and  railway 

called  fcrdi  Queen  Victoria',  warm  admiration  on  hC  first 
v«t  to  Scotland.  At  the  other  end  of  thU  OchU  oorBc 
we  •«  welcomed  to  Pferthihire  by  the  wooded  cr^.  of 
Moncneff  Hill,  round  which  the  Earn  bends  to  the  Tay  • 
then  jome  dozen  mile,  behind,  rise,  the  edge  of  the  tnie' 
I^ghland^  where  "to  the  north-we.t  a  Ka  of  mountain. 
roU.  away  to  Qpe  Wrath  in  wave  after  wave  of  gneiss 
KhiM,  quartzite,  granite,  and  other  cry.tallinc  matte.."     * 
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Perth,  the  central  city  of  Scotland,  whose  name  has  been 
so  flourishingly  transplanted  to  the  antipodes,  is  a  very 
ancient  place.  Not  to  Insist  on  fond  derivation  Ax>m  a 
Roman  Berthoy  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  station 
on  the  Tay,  probably  at  the  confluence  of  the  Almond  ; 
and  curious  antiquarians  have  found  cause  for  confessing 
to  Pontius  Pilate  as  perhaps  born  in  the  county,  a  reproach 
softened  by  the  consideration  of  his  father  being  little 
better  than  a  Roman  exciseman.  The  alias  of  St.  John- 
ston Perth  got  from  its  patron  saint,  who  came  to  be  so 
scurvily  handled  at  the  Reformation.  At  this  date  it  was 
the  only  walled  city  of  Scotland.  Before  this,  it  had  been 
intermittently  the  Stuart  capital  in  such  a  sense  as  the 
residence  of  its  Negus  is  for  Abys»nia ;  and  farther  back 
Tayside  was  the  seat  of  the  Alpine  kingdom  that  succeeded 
a  Pictish  power.  Now  sunk  in  relative  importance,  Perth 
makes  the  central  knot  of  Scottish  railway  travelling  ;  so 
on  the  Eve  of  St.  Grouse  its  palatial  station  becomes  one 
of  the  busiest  spots  in  the  kingdom,  though  the  main 
platform  is  a  third  of  a  mile  long.  To  the  stay-at-home 
public  it  may  perhaps  be  best  known  by  an  industry  that 
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has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  "See  Perth  and  dye"  one 
which  might  have  darker  significance  in  days  when  this 
low  site  depended  for  dnunage  on  the  floods  of  the  Tay 
flushing  its  cellars  and  cesspools.  But  its  own  citizens 
are  brought  up  to  believe  that  no  Naples  of  them  all  has 
so  much  right  to  the  title  of  the  "  Fair  City." 

Legend  tells  how  Ronuui  soldiers  guning  a  prospect  of 
the  Tay  from  the  heights  south  of  Perth,  exclaimed  on  its 
North  Inch  as  another  Campus  Martius ;  but  later  visitors 
have  not  always  shared  the  local  admiration.     One  modern 
Italian  traveller,  Signor  Piovanelli,  after  wandering  two  or 
three  hours  about  the  Perth  streets,  took  away  an  im- 
pression of  dull  melancholy  ;  but  then  he  began  with  an 
unsatisfactory  experience  at  the  Refrrshment  Room.     An 
else  conscientious  French  tourist  explains  the  bustle  of 
Perth  stadon  as  its  bong  the  rendezvous  of  the  inhabit- 
ants seeking  distraction  from  their  triste  life.     These  be 
ignorant  calumnies.     At  least  our  northern  York  is  a 
typical  Scottish  town,  well  displaying  the  strata  of  its 
development.     In  quite  recent  years  it  has  been  much 
transmogrified  by  a  new  thoroughfare,  fittingly  named 
Scott  Street,  which,  running  from  near  the  station  right 
through  the  city,  has  altered  its  centre  of  gravity.     The  old 
High  Street  and  South  Street,  with  their  "  vennels  "  and 
"  doses,"  lead  transversely  from  Scott  Street  to  the  river, 
cut  at  the  other  end  by  Geoi^  Street  and  John  Street, 
wluch  had  supplanted  them  as  msdn  lines  of  bunness. 
»*  Where  are  the  shops  ?  "  I  was  once  asked  by  a  bewildered 
party  of  country  excursionists,  wandering  unedified  about 
the  vicinity  of  the  station.     In  those  days  one  had  to  send 
them  across  the  city  to  the  streets  parallel  with  the  river  ; 
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but  now  Scott  Street  has  attracted  the  Post  Office,  the 
Theatre  and  the  Free  Library,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the 
Strand  or  the  Regent  Street  of  the  Fair  City,  fringed  by 
such  a  display  of  latter-day  villas  as  attests  the  prosperity 
of  its  buuness  quarters. 

Fragments  of  mediaeval  antiquity  also  must  be  sought 
for  towards  the  river.  Off  John  Street  stands  the  old 
Cathedral,  in  the  practical  Scottish  manner  shared  into 
three  places  of  worship,  once  containing  dozens  of  altars, 
among  which  an  impudent  schoolboy  threw  the  first 
image-breaking  stone  that  spread  such  a  ripple  of  icono- 
clasm  through  the  shrines  of  Scotland.  Close  by,  on  the 
river  bank,  the  Gaol  ocdipies  the  site  of  Gowrie  House, 
where  James  VI.  had  his  mysterious  or  mythical  escape 
from  treason.  The  Parliament  House,  too,  has  vanished, 
its  memory  preserved  by  the  name  of  a  '•  close,"  the  Scottish 
equivalent  for  alley.  The  dtizens  have  lately  adopted  a 
traditional  "  Fur  Maid's "  house  as  their  official  lion,  to 
which  indicators  point  the  way  fi-om  all  over  the  city. 
This,  whatever  the  higher  criticism  may  say  of  its  claims, 
has  been  well  restored  as  a  spedmen  of  a  solid  burgher's 
home  in  those  days  when  Simon  the  Glover  was  so  vexed 
by  the  vagaries  of  his  Highland  apprentice  and  by  the 
roistering  suitors  of  his  daughter.  Since  then,  Perth  has 
not  wanted  Fair  Maids;  but  in  our  time  the  title  has 
sometimes  had  a  satiric  tang  as  implying  what  the  French 
stigmatise  as  une  rosse. 

Simon,  as  we  know,  lived  close  to  the  royal  lodging, 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  castle,  was  wont  to  be 
thriftily  taken  in  the  great  monastery  of  Blackfriars,  now 
represented  only  by  the  names  of  a  house  and  a  street. 
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In  it  were  enacted  stirring  scenes  of  history  as  well  as  of 
fi^on,  .ts  darkest  tragedy  the  murder  of  James  I.  on  a 

^^hT'^'^^'^'    "»«dsome.brave,aschokrand 
poet,  with  the  advantage  of  an  involuntary  English  educa- 

th?L"  ^?*f '^^™«»  *h«  king  might  have  shown  himself 
the  bcs  of  Ae  Stuarts.     He  had  the  welfare  of  the  people 

spent  his  boyhood,  tned  to  bring  some  degree  of  order 

^^  ,^^«5-h;«ded  and  crooked  means  tha?  were  the 
statecraft  of  the  age.     Thus  he  roused  fell  enemies  who 

7^  rl    ?,  "^^  ^  ""*^*^'  ^°"gh  '^^  »tory  goes 
that,  hke  Alexander  and  Qesar,  he  had  wurmng  from 

Z^'^^t'^'^l'     Betrayed  by  false  courtiers,  he  was 
retinng  to  bed  wHn  the  monastery  rang  with  the  tramp 

Wh  rS  "^^  ^''"  Highlandmen  seeking  his  blood 
While  the  queen  and  her  ladies  tried  to  dZd  the  door, 
athenne  Douglas  giving  her  broken  arm,  says  the  legend 
Ztl  ^'  J"""/^"  "P^the  flooring  and  let  himself  iwn 
into  zdpm  which  he  had.  unluckUy.  blocked  up  a  few 
days  before,  since  in  it  his  tennis  balls  got  lost.  There  he 
was  discovered  by  the  conspirators,  and  after  a  desperate 

T?^X  "^M  ^'*^''?  ^  ^^°"^  G«^.  stabbed  iL 
to  dwth.  Not  a  mmute  too  soon,  for  already  the  good 
burghera  were  roused  to  the  rescue,  and  the  regicides  had 
^me  ado  to  spur  oflF  to  the  Highlands,  safe  only  for  a 

ho^fi^'  ^"""^r*  ""T"^'  ^«  '^^^^  ^°^  ^°««^es  that 
homfied  even  theu-  cruel  contemporaries, 

erZ7'^  ^'^  T'""^^  °^  "^^  Blackfriars  quarter,  one 
f^^Tll  1^'.  ^  the  North  Port,  upon  Perth's 
famous  Inch,  bordered  by  e««:tions  that  a  generation  ago 
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were  the  modest  West  End  of  the  city—Athole  Place,  the 
Crescent,  Rose  Terrace,  and  Barossa  Place.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Inch,  by  the  river,  sta'^ds  a  tall  obelisk  in  honour 
of  the  90th  R^ment,  the  '*  i^brthshire  Volunteers,"  now 
amalgamated  with  the  Cameronians;  and  near  it  the 
customary  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  one  of  the  first 
inaugurated  by  Queen  Victoria,  who  then  insisted  on 
knighting  the  Lord  Provost  of  rfie  city,  a  worthy  grocer, 
much  to  his  discontent,  and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  to  his  loss 
in  business.  Perth,  as  becomes  the  ex-capital,  has  a  Lord 
Provost,  who  cannot  meet  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow 
without  raising  sore  points  of  precedence.  Invested  with 
special  powers  when  Pdrth  was  a  royal  residence,  its 
magistrates  were  not  persons  to  be  trifled  with,  as  an 
English  officer  found  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  mettlesome  spark,  quartered  here,  bid  fatally  stabbed 
a  dancing-master  who  stood  in  the  way  of  troublesome 
attentions  to  one  of  his  pupils.  The  same  day,  tradition 
has  it,  the  slaughterer  was  seized,  tried,  and  hanged  under 
the  old  law  of  "  red-hand,"  then  put  in  force  for  the  last 
time.  An  ornament  to  the  story  is  that  the  criminal's 
brother  commanded  a  ship  of  war  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
over  which  was  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  long 
kept  watch  for  a  chance  of  capturing  some  Perth  bailie  on 
whom  to  take  revenge.     These  were  the  good  old  times. 

By  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Inch,  a  pre- 
tentious classical  structure,  marking  the  era  of  Provost 
Marshall  whom  it  commemorates,  rears  its  dome  above 
a  Museum  of  Antiquities  such  as  becomes  an  ancient 
city.  This  faces  the  end  of  Tay  Street,  the  pleasant  river- 
side  boulevard   between   the  North  and  South   Inches, 
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towwtb  the  ftrther  end  of  which  «  newer  Museum  content 
t  re.j«rk«hle  natural  hiitory  collection.  At  its  comer 
ofSouth  Street  are  the  County  Buildings  adorned  with 
portiaiti  of  local  worthies,  and  at  the  end  of  High  Street, 
the  City  Buildings  with  windows  illustrating  Perth's 
history.  Perth  has  now  two  bridges  and  everything  hand- 
some about  it— besides  the  Dundee  raUway  bridge  with 
Its  footway  from  the  South  Inch.  The  centra]  bridge 
IS  only  three  or  four  years  old.  but  here  stood  one 
washed  away  in  i6ai,  since  when  the  citizens  had  long 
to  depend  on  what  is  now  the  old  bridge  below  the 
North  Inch. 

This  bridge  leads  over  into  the  transpontine  suburb, 
above  which,  on   the  slopes  of  Kinnoul  HiU,  the  rank 
and  ftshion  of  the  dty  have  inclined  to  seek  "eligible 
building  s»ces,"  Scottici,  '^feuing  plots."    The  banlu  of 
the  nver,  too,  on  this  side  have  long  been  bordered  by 
villas  and  cottages  of  gentility  ;  but  about  "  Bridge  End  " 
there  is  still  a  fragment  of  the  humbler  suburb  that  has  had 
more  than  one  famous  sojourner  in  our  time.     Here,  in 
a  house  now  distinguished  by  a  tablet,  and  afterwards  in 
Rose  Terrace  opposite.  John  Ruskin  spent  bits  of  his  child- 
hood With  an  aunt,  wife  of  the  tanner  whose  unsavoury 
busmess  had  the  credit  of  keeping  the  cholera  away  from 
Bridge  End.    That  amateur  of  beauty,  for  his  part,  has 
nothing  but  good  to  say  of  Perth :  he  remembers  with 
pleasure  the    precipices  of  Kinnoul.  the  swirling  poob 
of  the  "Goddess-river."  even  the  humble  "Lwd,"  in 
which  other  less  gifted  chUdren  have  found  "a  treasure 
of  flowing  diamond,"  now  covered  up  to  belie  his  vision 
of  ita  defilement ;  and  his  lifelong  impression  was  that 
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"Scottish  sheaves  are  more  golden  than  are  bound  in 
other  lands,  and  that'  no  harvests  elsewhere  visible  to 
human  eyes  are  so  like  the  *  corn  of  heaven  *  as  those  of 
Strath  Tay  and  Strath -Earn."  Yet  youthful  gladness 
turned  to  pain,  when  through  his  connection  mth  Perth 
Ruskin  came  to  make  that  ill-matched  marriage  with  its 
fairest  nuud,  afterwards  known  as  Lady  Millus.  Their 
brief  union  he  passes  over  in  silence  in  his  else  most  com- 
municative reminiscences ;  and  the  writer  were  indiscreet 
indeed  who  should  revive  rumours  spun  round  a  case  of 
hopeless  incompatibility.  One  misty  legend,  probably 
untrue,  declares  him,  for  certain  reasons,  to  have  vowed 
never  to  enter  the  houslb  in  which  her  fiunily  lived,  that 
Bowerswell  mansion,  a  little  up  the  hill,  where  a  crystal 
spring  had  often  arrested  his  childish  attention.  He  did 
enter  the  house  once,  to  be  married,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  bride's  Presbyterian  Church  :  hinc  illae 
lacrimaey  according  to  the  legend. 

Like  that  great  prose-poet,  the  reader's  htmible  servant, 
without  being  able  to  boast  himself  a  native  of  Perth, 
spent  part  of  his  youth  here  and  has  pleasant  memories  that 
tempt  him,  too,  to  be  garrulous.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  Ruskin  at  Perth,  but  I  well  remember  Millais  in 
the  prime  of  manly  beauty.  In  the  early  days  of  his  fame 
he  Uved  much  mth  his  wife's  family  at  Bowerswell ;  and 
several  of  the  children  he  then  painted  so  charmingly  were 
playmates  of  mine,  who  would  come  to  our  Christmas 
parties  in  the  picturesque  costumes  he  had  been  putting 
on  canvas.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  never  proposed 
to  immortaHse  my  features  ;  but  I  have  boyish  memories 
of  him  that  seem  to  hint  at  the  two  sides  of  his  art.     My 
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fistw  m  for  one  of  his  most  fiunous  wcturoL  nn  «i.-  u 
m  the  capacity  of  escort  to  his  cSSd  mlSTlU  ^'' 
un.ppreci.ted  privUege  of  seeing  him  .fwori  ^W 
•truck  a  little  Philistine  like  me  wasT.  A       •  *' 

their  meat.     But  a  auite  dlffi^^*.  k  u    ^^      ^^  ^"*" 

«ther«»r„/uJly  .deed  if  they  hSr™,^     »*!"«« 

Gabe    "air  thaf  ^^  «-      .^.  ..  *      ^^"^  ^t  kleine 

English  P^e N^^y.'"*si;°™LS''Lr  •" 
Priding  on  d,e  oppodHde  o'  th^oi??  t  "T^  '"^ 
«  Engli,h»,n  wiTLte  ,  'p^»  .'  ?'    °  Jf  P"^  "'' 

""*  .  and  there  are  Ao*  who  ay  d„t  he  might 
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have  been  a  still  greater  painter,  had  he  shown  less  taste 
fiM*  the  cream  of  life.  v.^ 

From  Bowei  swell,  an  artist  had  not  far  to  go  for  scenes 
of  beauty.  The  road  past  the  house,  winding  up  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  monastery  built  since  those  days,  Icids  on 
into  the  woods  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  which  is  to  Perth  what 
Arthur's  Seat  is  to  Edinburgh.  No  tourist  should,  as 
many  do,  n^lect  to  take  tlie  shady  climb  through  those 
woods,  sug^;esting  the  scenes  of  a  tamed  German  "Wald." 
At  the  farther  side  one  comes  out  oa  the  edge  of  a  grand 
crag,  the  view  from  which  has  been  compared  to  the  Rhine 
valley,  and  to  carry  out  this  amilitude,  a  mock  ruin 
crowns  the  adjacent  dlff.  We  have  here  turned  our 
backs  on  the  Grampians  so  finely  seen  from  the  Perth 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  are  looking  down  upon  the  Tay  as 
it  bends  eastward  between  this  spur  of  the  Sidlaws  and  the 
wooded  outposts  of  the  Ochils  opposite,  then,  swollen  by 
the  Earn,  opens  out  into  its  Firth  in  the  Carse  <^  Gowrie, 
dotted  with  snug  villages  and  noble  seats  such  as  the 
Qutle  of  Kinfauns  among  the  woods  at  our  feet,  a  scene 
most  lovely  when 

The  tun  wu  setting  on  the  Tty, 
The  bloe  hilli  melting  into  grey ; 
The  mavis  and  the  biwkbird't  I17 
Wfere  sweetly  heard  in  Gowrie. 

The  Gowrie  earldom,  once  so  powerfid  in  Perth,  has 
disappeared  from  its  life ;  but  the  title  is  still  ^uniliar  as 
covering  one  of  those  districts  of  a  Scottish  county  that 
bear  enduring  by-names,  like  the  Devonslure  South 
Hams  or  the  Welsh  Vale  of  Glamoi^n.  To  a  native 
ear,   the  scene  is  half  suggested   by  the  word    CarUt 
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implying  a  ttretch  of  rich  lowland  along  a  riyenide, 
whereat  Strath  ia  the  more  broken  and  qctennve  valky 
(^  a  river  that  has  its  upper  ooune  in  tome  wilder  Glen 
or  tiny  Den,  the  DiM  of  to  many  loathem  yilUiget. 
The  courae  of  the  Tay  from  Perth  to  Dundee,  below 
Kinnoul,  ceases  to  be  romantic  while  remaining  beautiful 
in  a  nuM«  sedate  and  stately  fiuluon  as  it  flows  between 
its  receding  walls  of  wooded  heights,  underneath  which 
the  **  Carles  of  the  Carse  *'  had  once  such  an  ill  name  as 
Goldsmith's  rude  Carinthian  boor,  but  so  many  a  **  Lass 
of  Gowrie  "  hss  shown  a  softer  heart- 
She  whiles  did  unile  and  whiles  did  greet ; 
The  bltuh  and  tear  were  on  her  cheek. 

There  ate  various  versions  of  tlus  baUad,  whose  tune 
makes  the  Perth  local  anthem  ;  but  they  all  tell  the  same 
old  tale  and  often  told,  with  that  most  hackneyed  of 
ends — 

The  old  folb  ajne  gave  their  content  i 
And  then  onto  MaM-J<^  we  went  s 
Who  tied  na  to  our  hearts^  content. 
Me  and  the  Lata  o'  Gowrie. 

Many  a  stranger  comes  and  goes  at  Perth  without 
guessbg  what  chamung  prospects  may  be  sought  out  on 
its  environing  heights.  But  half  an  hour's  stroll  through 
the  streets  must  make  him  aware  of  those  Inches  that 
prompt  a  hoary  jest  concerning  the  size  of  the  Fair  Qty. 
The  North  and  South  Inches,  between  which  it  lies, 
properly  isUnds,  green  flats  beside  the  Tay,  are  in  their 
humble  way  its  Hyde  Park  and  Regent's  Park.  The 
South  Inch,  dose  bdow  the  station,  is  the  less  extensive, 
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once  the  grouadt  of  a  gnat  Carthutum  monastery,  then 
site  of  a  itrong  fort  built  by  CromweU,  now  notable 
mainly  for  the  avenue  through  which  the  road  froih 
Edinburgh  comes  in  over  it,  and  for  the  wharf  at  its  side 
that  forms  a  port  for  small  vessels  and  excurnon  steamers 
plying  by  leave  of  the  tide.  On  the  kndward  side, 
beyond  the  station,  Perth  u  spreading  itself  up  the 
broomy  slopes  of  Craigie  Hill,  which  still  ofiers  pleasant 
rambles.  Beyond  the  fiuther  end  stands  a  gloomy 
building  once  well  known  to  evil-doers  as  the  General 
Prison  for  Scotland ;  but  of  late  years  its  character  has 
undergone  some  change  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  how  far  the 
old  story  may  still  keep  its  point  that  represents  an 
inmate  set  loose  from  these  walls,  when  hailed  by  a  friendly 
wayfarer  as  *•  honest  man,"  giving  back  glumly  "  None 
of  your  dry  remarks ! " 

A  more  cheerful  sight  is  the  golf  links  on  Moncrieff 
Island,  above  which  crosses  Uic  railway  to  Dundee.  This 
neighbour  has  long  surpassed  Perth,  grown  on  jute  and 
linen  to  be  the  third  dty  of  Scotland,  its  name  perhaps 
most  familiar  through  the  marmalade  which  used  to  be 
manufactured,  I  understand,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  when 
wicked  wit  declared  its  maker  to  have  a  contract  for 
sweeping  out  the  Dundee  theatre.  Northern  under- 
graduates at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  believed  to  have 
spread  to  southern  break^ts  the  use  of  this  confection  in 
the  form  so  well  known  now  that  its  materiab  ate  so 
cheap.  The  name  has  a  Greek  ancestry,  and  the  thing 
seems  to  have  come  to  us  as  quince-preserve,  through  the 
Portuguese  marmk,  in  time  transferred  and  restricted  to 
another  fruit.     Oranges,  indeed,  couW  not  have  been  as 
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Pl^tifcl  »  bhckbcme.  m  Brit«n,  when  the  Euphuiet 

i-^w'S'Sf^  •''«~*"  from  the  Sou*  I„ch 
STh.^  w*T  "  *»  ""  •^"«-    Now  let  «. 

^  d«der  up  the  I«ge,  North  Inch.  P^rth".  Qunpu. 

Wto.™.  .t  once  pronwade.  rKe<oum.  rertew  gro^ 
P«u«  common  w^ngg^  goSlTTckS: 
«d  «a  for  unfenced  footbdl  game,  in  which.  «mmS 
wd  wmttr  young  Scot.  Ie«n  betime,  to  earn  ^^T^ 

Wha^^^rK^'     °PP<-'«««heRrthAcadC^^ 

ta.  «.thentic  tragedy  of  the  KUkemiy  catTlwlo™ 

pkyg««j,d  »  now  edged  by  a  neat  Jdk.  whid.  mIK 
SI^T^  "-««  of  «i«e  citizen., 'who  on  ST.^ 

^cutoe.  of  a  .ttong  tt«am  and  riuUow  n^^Td  rf 
hook  a  3oJb.  feh,  holdmg  on  to  the  mon«er  for  two 

^^tfA^'"'  7~!  »  «^  Stormontfield  Pon.S 
»tove  ftrth,  are  Amous  for  mm,  a  weight  of  o«r  70  lb. 

»«  behttle  ...  hgg«  fid.  by  the  „eer  of  ••  bigger  liar. 
^L  ^^'"'P^  of  fid,  in  ice,  and  ra^^y  co^ 
mumcafon^  h.«  much  enhanced  the  price,  to^ 
..tojmhment  of  a  Highland  laird  who  in  a  U-ndont™, 
o«i«d  a  „ok  for  him«If  and  a  '.  salmon  for  Cj?! 
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without  gueani^  dut  lut  henchman's  mod  mutt  be 
for  in  g«)ld  as  his  own  in  silver.  The  old  story  ot 
masters  contracting  not  to  feed  thdr  senrants  on  saknoo 
morv  than  twice  a  week,  b  tdd,  by  Ruskin  for  one,  of  Tay- 
side  as  of  other  riTer-knds.  But  so  masterfol  are  the 
demands  of  London  now,  that  salmon  may  sometimes  be 
dearer  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  than  in  the  glutted 
metrqmlitan  market.  The  Tay  has  another  treasure, 
for  now  and  then  valuable  pearls  have  been  fished  out  of 
it .  by  boys  who,  in  a  dry  summer,  can  wade  across  its 
shallows  just  above  the  old  bridge.  A  very  (tilforent  sight 
might  be  seen  here  when  the  river  was  frozen  across  and 
roughened  by  a  jam  of  nuniature  icebergs. 

Half-way  up  the  towd  ude  of  the  Inch,  where  a  few 
trees  dotted  across  it  marie  its  old  limits,  extended  more 
than  a  century  ago,  stands  the  now  restored  mansbn  of 
fialhousie,  which  used  to  be  known  as  Busk^f  by  that 
curious  trick  of  contraction,  more  common  in  Soottiiii  than 
in  English  names,  that  drove  a  bewildered  foreigner  to 
complain  of  our  pronouncing  as  Marchbmtks  what  we  vpdt 
as  Ckoimondeley.  But  one  notes  how  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  the  tendency  is  to  restore  such  words  to  thdr 
full  sound,  as  in  tlus  case.  Near  the  station  in  Perth  u 
Pomarlum  Street,  marking  the  orchard  of  the  dd  Carthusian 
monastery,  or,  as  some  have  held,  the  outslurt  of  tlw 
Roman  City.  ConsuU  Plancoy  I  knew  it  only  as  the  Pow ; 
but  out  of  curiosity  I  lately  tried  thb  abbreviation  in  vun 
on  a  postman  and  on  a  telegraph  boy  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Methven,  near  Perth,  was  always  pronounced  Meffim\ 
Henry  VIII.  spells  it  Muffyn  ;  as  Ruthven  was  and  perhi^js 
still  is  Riven.     The  station  of  Milngaide  is  no  longer 
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atTerhou«e~iio  hero  indeed  at  spelling-^pdl.  RurliM 

^^J^^T^  ^^  *^^  "^^  contrition,  in  thi. 
2^«toon.  mouth.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
gven  of  a  change,  with  which,  I  fimcy,  raUwaytorte™ 

««tt«,  Dr.  H.  Bradley,  put.  it  down  to  what  he  caU. 
i«^ua«,on.«<t,ngup.pellinga.anidol.  A.  for  the 
altered  pronunciation  of  Scottirii  famUy  names,  that  Mem. 

oft«  to  come  from  EngliA  blundering,  m^y  ,dop^ 
by  ttor  owner..    Balfour,  to  take  a  diSinguiAedexam^ 

ul  S^  ^"^^  "  »^  vernacularly  a  dissyllable  in 
AeForb«  country,  a.  in  Mamian,  and  in  the  dd  schoZ 

^rrSJ?  8*^  ^"«»«  properly  pit,nounced  in  rt« 
T^Z.ff^^^^"''    The  fkmUy  known  at  home 

mthc  world  a.  Jamewn.    But  wme  wch  change,  have 

be«i  long  mp.'ogre..    It  wa.  «  bloody  JMi,.i«rW^  whom 

2^«ou^^ 

^wdbyarf;  and  If  we  go  far  enough  back  we  find  the 

n«iie  of  thi.per«cutor  written  Mackennich.    In  the  good 

Sir  ?^"  *!  ^**^  "d  not  a  v^y^^Tdent  one. 
^up  by  certem  forebear,  of  mine,  in  which,  among 
them,  they  ^tiieu- name  five diflei^nt  way..    Ingene«L 

Wock  to  Granger,  m  »  many  ScottiA  name.,  i.  to  be  ukS. 
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taay.  When  we  have  such  real  enigmas  ak  Col({uhoun 
and  Kirkcudbright  to  boggle  over,  the  wonder  u  that 
Milton  should  make  any  ado  at  Gordon  or  **  Galasp,**  by 
which  he  probably  meant  Gillespie. 

Nearly  opposite  Balhouue,  which  has  suggested  thb 
digression,  across  the  Tay,  peeps  out  the  house  of  Spring- 
lands,  which  reminds  me  how  Perth  has  been  the  cradle  of  a 
sect.  The  Sandemans  of  Springlands  in  my  youth  exhibited 
some  marked  religious  leanings,  but  none  of  them,  I  think, 
followed  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestor.  The  sect  in  ques- 
tion was  founded  in  the  days  of  early  methodism  by  John 
Glass,  a  Scottish  clergyman ;  but  his  son-in-law,  Robert 
Sandeman,  proved  so  much  the  Paul  of  the  new  faith  by 
preaching  it  as  far  as  America,  that  there,  as  in  England, 
the  body  is  known  as  Sandemanians,  while  in  ScotUnd 
they  still  sometimes  bear  the  original  name  Glassites. 
Their  most  famous  member  was  Michael  Faraday,  who 
preached  in  the  London  meeting-house.  Its  doctrine 
had,  like  Plymouth  Brethrenism,  a  strange  attraction  for 
old  Indian  officers,  who,  cut  off  from  home  influences, 
repelled  by  surrouncUng  heathenism,  and  thdr  bruns 
perhaps  a  little  addled  by  the  sun,  have  often  been  led  to 
read  odd  meanings  into  revelations  and  prophecies,  stu(Hed 
late  in  life.  There  used  to  be  a  detachment  of  retired 
veterans  encamped  about  Perth  as  headquarters  of  their 
Bethel,  whose  wives  and  children,  in  some  cases,  attended 
the  Episcopal  Chapel.  A  peculiarity  of  their  belief  was 
an  absolute  horror  of  being  present  at  any  alien  worship, 
even  family  prayers,  as  I  could  show  from  some  striking 
instances.  This  must  have  borne  hard  on  soldier  converts, 
who,  in  the  army,  are  allowed  a  choice  of  only  three  forms 
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of  worship.     «  No  fancy  religions  in  the  service,"  growled 
the  sergeant  to  a  recruit  who  professed  himself  a  Seventh 
Day  Baptist:    «»M   in  with   the   Roman   Catholics!" 
Another  note  of  the  Sandemanians  was  an  unwillingness 
to  communicate  their  views,  what  even  seemed  a  resentful- 
new  of  inquiry  by  outsiders.     Disraeli  excused  a  similar 
trait  in  the  Jews  by  the  dry  remark,  «  The  House  of  Lords 
does  not  seek  converts."     I  once  in  the  innocent  confid- 
ence of  youth  asked  a  Glassite  leader  to  enlighten  me  as 
to  their  feith,  and  was  snubbed  with  a  short  «*The  doors 
are  open."    But  I  never  heard  of  any  stranger  trusting 
himself  within  the  doors  of  that  mccting-housc.     Report 
gave  out  a  love-feast  as  a  main  function,  from  which  the 
sect  got  "  kaiUtes  "  as  a  nickname.     The  kiss  of  peace,  it 
was  understood,  went  round ;  and  ribald  jesters  represented 
the  presiding  oflicial  as  obliged  to  exhort,  "Dinna  pass 
over  the  auld  wife!"    This  much  one  can  truly  say  of 
the  congregation,  that  they  were  kind  and  helpful  to  each 
other,  a  Glassite  in  distress  being  unknown  in  the  Fair 
Qty,  where  they  had  adherents  in  all  classes.     As  for 
their  spiritual  exduMvcncss,  against  that  reproach  may  be 
set  the  old  story  of  the  «  burgher  "  lass  who,  having  once 
attended  an  "anti-burgher"  service  with  her  lad,  was 
rebuked  by  her  own  kirk-session  for  the  sin  of  "pro- 
miscuous hearing." 

Abovc^  the  Inch  comes  the  less  trim  space  called  the 
"  Whins,"  where  lucky  caddies  glean  lost  golf  balls  in  its 
patches  of  scrub  and  in  pools  formed  by  the  highest 
flowing  of  the  tide  from  the  Firth.  With  this  ends  the 
public  pleasure-ground ;  but  the  walk  may  be  prolonged 
along  the  elevated  bank  of  the  river,  above  the  sward  that 
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makes  the  town  bathing-place,  and  brown  pools  that 
Ruskin  might  have  found  perilous  as  well  as  picturesque, 
but  as  he  speaks  of  himself  as  keeping  company  witiv  his 
girl  cousin,  not  to  speak  of  the  fear  of  his  carefiil  motho-, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  made  no  rash  excurnons  into  the 
water.  One  deep  swirl  within  a  miniature  promontory  is 
aptly  known  as  the  « Pten  and  Ink  " ;  then  higher  up  a 
shallow  creek  encloses  the  "  Woody  Island,"  no  island  to 
bare-legged  laddies  who  here  play  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  opposite  bank  shows  a  lordly  park  with  timber 
that  should  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
ghost,  concealing  the  castellated  Scone  Palace,  seat  of  its 
Hereditary  Keeper,  Lord  MansfieU,  who  has  another 
enviable  home  beside  Hampstead  Heath.  Little  remains 
of  the  okl  royal  Castle  and  Abbey  of  Scone ;  the  Stone 
of  Destiny,  that  ancient  palladium,  fabled  pUlow  of  Jacob's 
vision  of  the  angels,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned,  has  been  in  Westminster  Abbey  since  Edward 
I.'s  invanon.  The  modem  man^n  contains  some  relics 
of  Queen  Mary  and  her  son,  but  its  owners  do  not 
encourage  visitors.  An  eminence  near  at  hand  n  known 
by  the  curious  name  of  the  Boot  Hill,  tradition  making  it 
formed  by  the  earth  which  nobles  after  a  coronation 
emptied  out  of  their  boots,  so  stufi«d  that  each  proud 
baron  might  feel  the  satisfiu:tion  of  standing  on  his 
own  ground! 

Half-a-dozen  miles  farther  up  the  river,  on  thb  side, 
one  is  free  to  seek  the  top  of  Dunsinnan  Hill  for  what  is 
beUeved  to  have  been  the  site  of  Macbeth's  Castle,  and  for 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  Grampians  with  Bimam  Wood  in 
the  foreground.    Shakespeare,  and  the  legend  he  followed, 
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iMke  no  account  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  river 
guarded  Dunnnnan  from  hoedk  advance  of  kt  distant 
ndghbour.    Yet  a  pariah  minister  of  these  parts  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  author  of  Mseteth  must  have 
known  the  neighbourhood.     One  conjecture  is  that  he 
visited  Perth  with  a  far-«trolling  troop  of  actors.     "  You 
will  say  next  that  Shakespeare  was  Scotch  1 "  exclaimed  a 
scornful  southron  to  a  Scot  who  seemed  too  patriotic ; 
and  the  cautious  answer  was,  **Weel,  his  abedity  would 
warrant  the  supposeetion."    As  for  Macbeth  and  his  good 
hdy,  it  is  time  that  some  serious  attempt  were  made  to 
whitewash  their  characters,  as  Renan  has  done  for  Jezebel, 
and  Froude  for  Henry  VIII.    No  doubt  these  two  worthies 
represented  the  good  old  Scottish  party,  strong  on  Dis- 
ruption principles  and  sternly  set  agamst  the  Anglican  in- 
fluences introduced  through  Malcdm  Canmore,  in  fitvour 
of  whose  family  the  southern  poet  shows  a  natural  Has. 
Did  we  know  the  whole  truth,  that  gracious  Duncan  may 
have  had  a  schenn  to  serve  the  Macbeths  as  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glencoe  were  served  by  thdr  guests.    The  one  thing 
dear  in  early  Scottish  history  b  that  the  dagger  played 
a  greater  part  than  the  ballot  box,  and  that  scandals  in 
lugb  Ufe  might  sometimes  be  obscured  by  an  doquent 
advocate  on  <me  tide  (X"  other.     Sir  Walter  does  give 
some  hints  for  a  brief  in  Macbeth*s  case,  though  in  his 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather  he  sets  the  orthodox  legend  strutting 
with  its  "cocked  hat  and  stick."     Macbeth,  as  he  says, 
probably  met  Duncan  in  fair  fight  near  Elgin ;   and  the 
scene  of  fais  own  discomfiture  ;q>pnrs  to  have  been  the 
Mar  country  rather  than  the  Tay  valley. 

But  we  are  still  strolling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay, 
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to  be  followed  for  a  mile  or  two  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
AloKMid,  a  pretty  walk*  which  few  strangert  find  out  fyr 
themaelyes.  There  b  in  Scotland  a  want  of  the  field  pathi 
which  Hawthorne  ao  much  admired  in  Engknd,  **  wander- 
ing Axmi  idle  to  ttik,  along  hedgea  and  acroM  broad  fielda, 
and  through  wooded  parka  leading  you  to  little  hamlets  df 
thatched  cottages,  ancient,  solitary  farmhouses,  picturesque 
old  mills,  streamlets,  pools,  and  all  those  quiet,  secret, 
unexpected,  yet  strangely-fiuniliar  features  of  English 
scenery  that  Tennyson  show^t  us  in  his  idylls  and  eclogues." 
Every  inch  of  tillable  land  is  in  the  north  more  economic- 
ally dealt  mik  ;  the  firmer,  struggling  agunst  a  harsher 
climate,  cannot  afford  to  i  leave  shady  hedges  and  winding 
paths ;  his  fields  are  fenced  by  uncomi»x>minng  stcme  walls 
agunst  a  looser  law  of  trespass.  Embowered  lanes,  too, 
**for  whispering  lovers  nude,"  are  rarer  in  tlus  land  of 
practical  fuming.  Here  it  is  rather  on  wild  **  banks  and 
braes  "  of  streams,  unless  where  their  waters  can  be  coined 
into  nlver  as  salmon-fishings,  that  lovers  and  poets  may 
ramble  at  will,  shut  out  from  the  work-a-day  world  by 
thickets  of  hawthorn,  brier,  woodlnne,  and  odier  **  weeds 
of  glorious  ficature  " : — 

The  Mum,  n«e  poet  ever  And  her 
Till  bf  hiuuel'  he  learned  to  wtnder 
Adown  some  trotting  bum'i  meander. 
An'  no  think  lang. 

If  any  ill-ad'nsed  stranger  find  the  streets  of  the  Fair 
City  duU,  as  would  hardly  be  his  lot  on  market-day,  let 
him  turn  to  Kinnoul  Hill  for  a  noble  scene,  and  to  the 
Tay  banks  for  a  characteristic  one  of  broad  fields  and  stately 
woods,  backed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Grampians  a  dozen 
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miht  ftwiy.    For  Mother  nmpJe  of  Scottish  an>ectt  he 

Z  L*t^.SlS!S»'  "-d  —  the  South^JS 
over  by  Moocneff  HUl  to  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  wheie  he 

CMW  into  the  lower  flat,  of  Strtthetfn.  on  which  t  tamed 
Highland  stream  winds  ainuoiidy  to  the  Tay  between  it> 
cnjjBy  nm  and  the  rounded  ridge  of  the  Ochils.  The 
jOhge  hat  a  wdWmUt  air,  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ktk«thly  tpa.  that  m  Scotta  d;v  was  a  local  St.  Ronan'i. 

'^*^'**^1*^  "  *^  *'**^  *>^E^. «  even  wa^ 
out  fix)m  Ptath.  to  take  the  waters,  which  before  break- 
^on  the  top  of  this  exercise,  must  have  had  a  notable 
eflect  m  certain  cases.     The  original  Spa  in  Belgium  owed 
much  of  Its  credit  to  the  ftct  of  its  springs  b^  a  mile 
or  two  out  of  the  town.    Our  foiefiithert' ignSance  of 
microbes  seems  to  have  been  tempered  by  active  habits  : 
It  wu  more  than  a  dozen  nules  Piscator  and  his  fnends 
had  to  ^udge  from  Tottenham  before  reaching  dieir 
mormng  draught  at  Hoddesdon.    As  for  Pitkaithly.  there 
IS  at  present  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  use  of  its  waters. 
ttUl  daptnmd  near  Kilgraston,  a  house  founded  l^ 
Jamaica  planter,  who  had  two  such  sons  as  General  Sir 
Hope  Grant  and  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A. 

This  partof  Stratheamisaflat  lowland  plain,  on  which, 
once  m  a  way.  I  have  seen  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  wheieas 
m  the  niggeder  mass  of  die  county,  as  English  squired 
must  be  scandalised  to  learn—  ^ 

Thoofh  tpace  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 
Ere  hound  we  dip  or  bow  we  bend. 
Whoever  recked  where,  how,  and  when. 
The  treacherous  fox  it  trapped  or  tlain. 

Where  foxes  are  sometimes  like  wolves  for  size  and 
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dettructivenen,  a  Highland  fox-hunter  ranks  with  a  rat- 
catcher. But  Fife,  at  hand  over  the  Ochtls,  it  a  dviliaed 
region  in  which  Reynard  claims  his  due  observance.  Neir 
its  border,  still  in  Perthshire,  is  the  sadly-decayed  town  of 
Abemethy,  whose  Round  Tower  makes  the  only  monument 
of  the  days  when  it  was  a  Pictish  capital.  Another  seat 
of  Pictish  princes,  not  far  away,  was  at  Forteviot,  near 
the  K'mnoul  Earls'  Dupplin  Castle,  where  Edward  BaUid 
defeated  the  Regent  Mar  in  a  hot  fight,  before  marching 
on  to  Perth  to  be  crowned  for  a  time,  when  Scodand, 
like  Brentford,  had  two  kings.  If  only  for  their  natural 
amenities,  these  spots  might  well  be  visited ;  yet  to  tourists 
they  are  unknown  unleis  as  way-stations  respectively  on 
the  rival  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways  from 
Edinburgh  to  Perth.  But  to  me  each  of  their  now  obscure 
names  is  dearly  familiar,  since  the  days  when  they  were 
landmarks  on  my  way  back  from  school,  from  which  in 
those  days  one  came  back  more  gladly  ;  and  ^uhterankr, 
FoRTBVioT,  FORGANDENNY,  made  a  cnsundo  of 
joyful  sounds,  each  hailing  a  stage  nearer  home. 


I  to 


CHAPTER  VI 

THI   HIGHLAND   LINE 

From  Pterth  to  Invernctt  runs  the  H^ghiard   Hmwzy, 
that  pierces  through  the  heart  of  the  Grampians     Gi.. 
off  a  branch  to  Loch  Tay  and  coach  routes  to  och-  ^hoice 
nooks  of  the  noUert  northern  county,  this  line  mounts 
among  the  wilds  of  Atholl,  and  near  its  highest  level 
brings  us  into  Inverness^hire ;   then  it  descends  to  the 
old  Badenoch  Forest,  down  the  upper  course  of  the  Spey 
pMt  Kingussie  to  Aviemore.  where  its  main  track  Uxm% 
w  the  Findhorn,  and  by  CuUoden  to  the  capital  of  the 
HigWands.     There  is  not  a  finer  nulway  ride  in  the 
kmgdom.  as  the  tourist  knows  weU  enough  from  his  pro- 
grammes^ so  the  Highland  line  needs  no  advertisement  here. 
But  there  »  an  older  use  of  this  name,  for  the  irrejmlar 
Ime  along  which  the  Highlands  faU  in  a  broken  Wave 
upon  the  richer  country,  a  zone  pointed  out  by  Scott 
and  other  writers  as  the  most  charming  part  of  Scotland 
The  austere  spirit  of  mountain  solitudes  is  not  so  easily 
«uyht  as  the  varied  charms  of  a  dcbateable  land,  where 
the  n vers  find  their  way  out  of  the  mountainous  region 
by   the  wildest  leaps,  and   through   the  most   rom«itic 
passes,     and  Nature's  rugged   features   straggle   down 
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among  good  roads  and  inns,  the  practical  and  the 
picturesque  throwii^  each  other  into  alternate  relief^ 
This  is  the  special  loveliness  of  southern  and  eaitem 
Perthshire,  across  which  the  Grampians  make  an  oblique 
border,  once  too  often  marked  with  fire  and  sword, 
while  its  straths  and  lake  basins  repeat  in  miniature  the 
same  mingling  of  Highland  and  Lowland  scenery,  and 
of  homes  thus  contrasted  by  **  Ian  Madaren  ": — 

<*  The  lowland  fium  stands  amid  its  neighbours  abng  the  high- 
way, with  square  fields,  trim  fences,  slated  houses,  cultivated  after 
the  most  scientific  method,  and  to  the  last  inch,  a  very  type  of  a 
shrewd,  thrifty,  utilitarian  people.  The  Highland  farm  is  half- 
a-dozen  patches  of  as  nitny  shapes  scattered  along  the  hillside, 
wherever  there  are  fewest  stones  and  deepest  soil  and  no  bog, 
and  those  the  crofter  tills  as  best  he  can — sometimes  getting  a 
harvest,  and  sometimes  .seeing  the  first  snow  cover  his  oats  in  the 
shea^  sometimes  building  a  rude  dyke  to  keep  off  the  big,  brown, 
hairy  cattle  that  come  down  to  have  a  taste  of  the  sweet  gieen 
com,  but  often  finding  it  best  to  let  his  barefooted  children  be  a 
fence  by  day,  and  at  certain  seasons  to  sit  up  all  night  himself  to 
guard  his  scanty  harvest  from  the  forays  of  the  red  deer.  Some- 
where among  the  patches  he  builds  his  Iow-rxx>fed  house,  and 
thatches  it  over  with  straw,  on  which  by  and  by,  grass  with 
heather  and  wild  flowers  begins  to  grow,  till  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
his  home  from  tht  hiU.  His  farm  is  but  a  group  of  tiny  islands 
amid  a  sea  of  heather  that  is  ever  threatening  to  overwhelm  them 
with  purple  spray.  Anyone  can  understand  that  this  man  will 
be  unpractical,  dreamy,  enthusiastic,  the  child  of  the  past,  the 
hero  of  hopeless  causes,  the  seer  <^  visions." 

We  have  already  crossed  the  Highland  Ime  to  the 
Trossachs.  Now,  in  a  few  hours'  walk  by  less  famous 
scenes,  let  me  lead  the  reader  right  up  into  the  Highknds 
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from  ^  North  Inch  of  Perth.     Our  way  ihidl  be  the 
green  buiks  of  the  Almond,  with  only  now  and  then  a 
turning  Mide  on   the  rowi.  which  are  seldom   the  most 
pteMii^  features  of  a  Scottish  countryside.     The  name 
properly  J/mame,  as  Wordsworth  has  it,  seems  of  the 
same  ongin  as  the  Irish  Bog  of  Allen,  Mw«  JlmhsiMt 
m  Cdtic     There  is  more  than  one  Ahnond  in  Scotland, 
which  hM  countless  streams  of  which   this  is  a  type,  a 
true  Highland  water,  now  gathering  into  creamy  pools, 
now  r«aung  over  pebUy  shallows,  here  pent  in  a  lo^ 
glen,  there  rippUng   by  open  fields  and  works  of  man 
everywhere  wilfid,  cheerful,  and  eager. 

At  the  Ahnond  mouth,  over  which  it  straggles  thinly 
m  summo-  to  join  the  swirls  of  the  Tay,  is  believed  to 
have  Stood  the  Roman  station  that  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  original  Perth.     The  tributary's  right  bank  is 
edged  by  a  Wide  sward,  up  which  anglers  and  other  idlers 
can  strdl  freely  for  mUes,  unless  barred  by  the  red  flae 
of  a  rrfb  ran^  that  has  sent  not  a  few  marksmen  to 
WimWedon  and  Bisley.     On  this  side  stands  a  fragment 
of  Huntmgtower,  a  castle  of  the  Cowries,  widely  Jaiown 
by  the  song  founded  on  an  obscure  baUad,  with  the  same 
mottvc  as  the  English  "Nut-brown  Maid,"  in  which  a 
high-bwn  lover— supposed  to  have  been  a  Duke  of  AthoU 
-puts  his  sweetheart  to  the  test  by  pretending  to  take  leave, 
to  be  poor  to  be  ahrady  married  ;  then,  when  nothing  can 
shake  her  fidelity,  rewards  her  with  full  avowal— 

Bldr  in  AthoU'i  mine,  Jeuiie ! 

Little  Dunkeld  is  mine,  luaie  ! 

St.  Johniton'i  bower  ind  Huntingtower— 

And  i'  tlut'i  mine  is  thine,  luue  ! 
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Here  the  idle  stream  is  harnessed  to  service  in  bleach- 
works,  whose  white  ware  tjprtad  on  green  slopes  maket  a 
feature  of  the  scenery  about  Perth.  Above  the  villages 
of  Almondbank  and  Pitcatrn  Green,  the  stream,  like 
Simon  Glover's  apfMwntice,  throws  <^  its  industrial 
disguise  to  put  cm  a  Highhmd  garb  <^  rocks  and  deUs 
and  bosky  braes.  A  beautiful  spot  is  the  Glen  of 
Lynedoch,  famed  by  a  t(nichii^  tradition  which  the 
graves  of  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  attest  as  no  mere 
legend.  These  **  bonny  lasses,"  as  thdr  song  styles  them, 
were  bosom  Aiends  who  beside  the  Almond  built  them- 
selves a  bower  as  refugee  from  the  Great  Plague,  raging 
in  Perth  as  in  London.  According  to  the  story,  they 
were  visited  by  a  lover  who  brought  them  food,  and  with 
it  the  fatal  infection.  Prosaic  critics  pcnnt  out  that  such 
bowers  were  used  as  isdation  huts  for  suspected  cases. 
At  all  events,  the  girls  died  in  th«r  hermitage,  and  were 
brought  to  be  buried  ac  Methven  Church,  but  the 
Metibven  folk  stoned  back  the  bearers  of  contagion  from 
the  ford;  then  in  death,  as  in  life,  the  bodies  found  a 
home  by  the  Almond.  Their  fate  was  so  well  though 
vaguely  remembered,  that  both  Bums  and  Scott  came  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  grave,  which  had  already  been 
enclosed  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  is  now  marked 
by  a  railing,  beneath  a  clump  of  yews,  and  by  the  inscrip- 
tion "  They  lived — ^they  loved — they  died." 

A  more  modern  romance  haunts  this  glen.  Here 
stands  in  ruin  the  deserted  mansion  of  a  laird  driven  by 
grief  into  renown.  This  was  Thomas  &aham,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  devoted  himself 
to  such  "  im[Mt>vements "  as  were  then  the  fashion  with 
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oilturad  hadowntn,  and  piMtsd  encic  gfowthl  bow 

nmniiig  wUd  among  the  native  greener7.    11m  ^Mth  of 

hit  beantifiil  wile,  painted  by  Gainiboroiigh,  struck  him 

•0  deeply  to  heart,  that,  when  orer  forty  years  of  age, 

he  went  to  the  wart,  and  roae  to  be  the  Lord  Lynedoch 

who  won  the  battk  of  Baroaia.    He  had  two  other 

Penitttolar  veterans  as  neighbours,  all  three  of  them  eye- 

witnestet  of  Sir  John  Moore's  burial  at  dead  of  night. 

Sir  George  Murray,  Wellington's  Quartermaster-General, 

and  Sir  David  Baird,  of  whom  it  b  told  that,  when  hit 

mother  heard  how  he  wm  among  Hyder  Ali's  prisoners, 

chained  two  and  two,  her  first  remark  was,  "Lord  pity 

the  chid  that's  chained  to  oor  Davie  I"    On  either  side 

are  scenes  of  battles  bng  ago :  to  the  south,  Methven, 

a  disaster  for  Bruce,  and  its  neighbour  Ruthven,  a  victory 

for  Montrose  ;  to  the  north,  Luncarty,  where  the  founder 

of  the  Hay  fiunily  is  said  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  battle 

•giinst  the  Danes,  by  rushing  in  with  his  plough  coulter 

like  a  legendary  Nicol  Jarvie. 

Glenahnond,  little  sought  as  it  b  by  strangers,  b 
better  known  to  many  of  Mudie's  subscribers  than  they 
may  be  aware,  being  clearly  the  chief  scene  of  "Ian 
Madaren's"  popular  tales,  in  which,  whUe  dwelling  so 
much  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  author 
seems  strangdy  reticent  as  to  natural  charms,  well  hinted 
at  indeed  in  the  title  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  Drumtochty— 
the  real  name  of  a  farm— b  Logic  Almond  with  its 
Heriotsfield  village;  Kildrummic  b  Methven;  and 
Muirton,ofcour8cb  Perth.  Some  of  hb  personages,  abo, 
appear  taken  from  real  prototypes,  touched  up  into  very 
much  of  fency  pictures,  if  neighbours  are  to  be  believed. 
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A  little  higher  comes  Trinity  G>llege,  Glenalmond, 
founded  as  a  buttress  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  on 
the  model  of  English  public  schools.  Its  first  bead  was 
Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth,  nephew  of  the  poet,  formerly 
second  master  at  Winchester,  and  once  tutor  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  whom  his  conscientious  disagreement  in 
politics  barred  the  ecclesiastical  promotion  which  he  de- 
served as  well  as  his  brother,  Christopher  of  Lincoln.  He 
never  rose  farther  than  the  elective  bishopric  of  the  diocese 
which  it  pleases  Scottish  Episcopalians  to  style  that  "  of 
St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane";  and  of  late  years 
their  prelates  have  taken  to  sign  themselves  by  such  terri- 
torial designations,  assumed  by  men  whose  legal  status  in 
the  country  is  that  of  dissenting  ministers.  When  Dr. 
Wordsworth  became  bishop,  the  whole  income  of  himself 
and  his  score  of  clergy  was  some  ^2000  a  year  ;  but  he 
had  a  private  endowment  in  "  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar,"  which  enabled  him  without  shame  to  give  out 
from  the  pulpit,  as  I  have  heard,  "  It  is  my  dooty  to 
announce  to  you  that  a  collection  will  be  made  in  this 
chapel,  next  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
income  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese."  He  was  a  learned 
and  amiable  man,  but  without  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  shown  by  his  earnest  effort  to  preach  an  Eirenicon 
between  his  exotic  prelacy  and  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  In 
his  memoirs  he  states  that  his  Glenalmond  pupils  were  the 
most  Christian  and  gentlemanly  boys  he  ever  knew,  on 
which  let  me  comment  that  I  have  reason  for  calling  some 
of  them  arrant  poachers,  whom  the  discipline  of  early  days 
did  not  restrain  from  going  fishing  in  the  "  wee  short  hours 
ayont  the  twal'."     He  cherishes  the  recollection  that  he 
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had  to  expel  only  three  of  them,  and  that  these  were  all 
"  schismatics."     I  take  him  to  have  been  deficient  in  sense 
of  humour,  to  judge  by  the  gusto  with  which  he  read 
aloud  his  great-uncle's  most  droning  effusions.     He  would 
probably  not  have  relished  a  story  a  friend  of  mine  used 
to  tell  of  North-Western  Canada.     Those  wUds,  in  early 
days,  were  the  charge  of  an  Archbishop,  who,  visiting  an 
unsophisticated  part  of  his  diocese,  put  up  with  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  farmer  as  owner  of  the  best  house  in  the  settle- 
ment.   This  hospitably  entertained  prelate,  remarking  how 
a  newly  born  baby  made  part  of  the  family,  delicately  in- 
quired as  to  whether  it  had  been  yet  baptized,  and  hinted 
that  the  parents  might  like  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
occasion.     But  the  good  man  seemed  not  duly  pleased  by 
the  honour  thus  proffered.     «  I'll  just  step  ben,  and  see 
what    the    mistress  thinks,"   he  said    awkwardly  ;  then 
presently  returning  :  "  We're  both  much  obliged  to  ye, 
sir— we  take  it  kindly ;  we  know  ye  mean  well ;  but  if 
ye'll  no  mind,  the  mistress  would  rather  wait  till  a  regular 
meenister  comes  round." 

The  attempt  to  root  a  Winchester  on  the  Highland 
border  did  not  for  a  time  find  much  deepness  of  eardi,  but 
the  school  has  since  flourished  under  other  masters.  Its 
lordly  buUding  had  the  fate  of  being  set  on  fire  by  an 
unworthy  pupil,  son  of  an  ex-Minister,  whose  connections 
could  not  save  him  from  being  brought  to  justice.  A 
more  tragic  scandal,  now  a  generation  old,  was  when  the 
owner  of  the  neighbouring  mansion,  the  second  legal  dig- 
nitary of  Scotland,  having  been  convicted  of  parliamentary 
bribery  on  the  previous  step  of  his  career,  both  cut  his 
throat  and  threw  himself  into  the  Almond.     This  points 
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the  moral  of  an  abuse  that  has  flourished  more  rankly  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  whereby  l^al  posts  go  as  spoils 
of  party  victory,  though  indeed  a  better  era  seems  inaugur- 
ated by  a  Conservative  Government  which  recently  honoured 
itself  by  giving  the  highest  judicial  office  to  a  political 
opponent  as  the  most  worthy.  But  we  should  not  get  far, 
if  we  are  to  stop  for  all  the  stories  of  fire  and  blood  that 
haunt  the  Highland  line. 

Glenalmond  now  leads  us  fairly  into  the  Highlands,  and 
by  the  river  we  hold  up  through  the  Sma'  Glen,  or  as 
Wordsworth  calls  it,  the  Narrow  Glen,  whose  lion  is  the 
legendary  grave  of  Ossian,  man  or  myth,  that  had  a  more 
congenid  birthplace  in  the  "  tremendous  wilds  "  of  Glencoe 
declared  by  Dickens  "  fearful  in  their  grandeur  and  amaz- 
ing solitude." 

In  this  still  place,  where  murmurs  on 

But  one  meek  streamlet,  onljr  one. 

He  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death  ; 

And  should,  methinks,  when  all  was  past, 

Have  rightfully  been  laid  at  lut 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped,  and  rent 

As  by  a  spirit  turbulent ; 

Where  sights  were  rough  and  sounds  were  wild. 

And  every  thing  unreconciled. 

In  some  complaining,  dim  retreat 

For  fear  and  melancholy  meet ; 

But  this  is  calm  ;  there  cannot  be 

A  more  entire  tranquillity. 

Our  half-day's  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  a  whole  one 
by  path  up  the  Almond  and  across  to  Loch  Tay  ;  but  if 
one  seek  pleasant  quarters  not  so  far  off,   at  Newton 
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to  Cneff.  Thi.  cheerful  Jittle  border  town  ranks  a. 
Avounte  scmmrJriscA,  of  Scot.  folk,  .part  from  tho^ 
pltce.  that  we  more  wught  by  touritt..     Well  .ituated 

the  centre  of  the  country,  it  i.  unusually  dry  as  well  as 

r  '"m  T'i'  ri  P*"'  *"  «^^  CaUander.  nor  too  b^dn^ 
for  cold-blooded  folk  like  Braemar.  So  Crieff  has  "ow 
two  railways  and  everything  handsome  about    it.    Z 

IS^i;  "^^'''^^?  P'°^'n»  i*  «n  old  borough.  wi4 
tdbooth.   cro«.   and   iron   "joug."   for  the   tmir   of 
offenders;  and  here  once  the  "kind  gaUows  of  Crieff" 
gave  Lowlanders*  answer  to  that  high-flown  boast- 
Aye,  by  my  loul,  while  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  reari  one  shock  of  grain  ; 
While  often  thooiand  herd*  there  itrayi. 
But  one  along  yon  river'i  maze. 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall  with  strong  hand  redeem  hit  share  I 

Why  the  khu/  gallows?  not  even  Scott  can  say.  but  he 
suggests  the  idea  of  this  seeming  a  kindred  o^r  natu«J 
doom  to  the  Highlanders,  who.  ft  is  said,  uj  to  d^ 
t^bonnets  on  passmg  a  shrine  fatal  to  so  many  of  their 
blood  The  gallows  have  now  been  well  replaced  by  an 
endowed  public  school  on  the  Scottish  pattern  j'^^S 
perhaps  the  most  important  institution  of  modern  Crieff 
«  die  HydropatWc.  which,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Knock 
Woods,  gathers  Saxon  and  Celt  together  in  sober  amity 

^tTh^of  r"  T^  ^°'f  ^"^  *^"'  "^^  ^^Shl^nd  line  ; 
but  that  of  Cneff,  one  of  the  earliest,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular. 
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"  Hydropathics  "  in  Scotland— nobody  thinks  of  calling 
them  Establishments— do  not  much  depend  on  hydro- 
pathy, which,  in  summer  at  least,  falls  to  the  background 
of  their  sociable  life.     They  are  more  concerned  with  the 
administration   of  water  internally.      Where  whisky  is 
devoutly  worshipped,  there  arises  a  strong  nonconformist 
party  leagued  against  the  devil's  sacrament,  hence  the 
vogue  of  these  big  temperance  hotels,  in  which  unhappy 
moral  weaklings  will  be  sometimes  kept  by  their  families, 
while  others,  conscious  of  feeble  will,' are  glad  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation.     In  the  holiday  season,  the 
better  class  of  townsfolk  much  affect  the  wholesome  amuse- 
ments of  such  pension^,  most  of  them  palatial  and  some 
expensive.     And  if  strong  drink  be  necessary  for  human 
happiness,  it  is  whispered  how  that  can  be  enjoyed,  sub 
rosa,  even  within  the  waUs  of  a  hydropathic,  with  all 
the  added  zest  of  a  "fearful  joy."     As  the  rigour  of 
Mame  laws  does  not  always  hinder  an  American  hotel 
guest  from  "seeing  the  striped  pig"  or  "giving  ten  cents 
to  the  baby,"  so  here  there  has  been  observed  such  a 
demand  for  "shaving  water"  at  various  hours  of  the 
day,   that  one   conscientious  manager  made  a   practice 
of  putting  a  piece  of  soap  into  each  jug  so  required. 
Several  hydropathics,  indeed,  have  so  far  relaxed  their 
original  rules  as  to  connive  at  the  appearance  of  bottles 
upon  the  well-spread  table.     Certain  large  ones  tend 
to  become  too  gay  and  woridly,  patronised  by  young 
swdls  from  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  who  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  on  company  manners  and  evening  dress. 
But  those  haunts  of  ephemeral  gaiety  find  their  business 
slack  off  with  the  hoUday  season ;  and  their  prosperity 
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unbend  out  of  it   with„  fh^  r    •       ?f"'  "^"'^*  **> 

as  we  shored  kno^tlZl^'^T''^  ^'"^''^  "^»'^' 
fhmir   T  T       "*  ^^"  Ramsay ;    and  I  don't 

^  '% "fe«'-  «h.  mice  took  ^vantage  rf  S^ 

i"d«n.tion  nMnindd  me  of  a  c^^no^  f    ''i'^ 

short  cut  to  the  hill  <■««      j   j-  "^  '°°'^  a 

I»me.  ladd-e.  :  I'm  „„  ^^^^  ^  ,^.^__ ; ..     ^^ 
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that  new  character  as  a  bridegroom  softened  the  doctor's 
severe  rule.  It  is  said  that  even  Crieff  has  to  some  extent 
conformed  to  the  world,  yet  I  doubt  if  its  frequenters 
have  a  happier  time  of  it  than  in  those  Saturnian  days. 

One  meets  queer  characters  at  such  a  place,  "  gorgons 
and  hydros  and  chimaeras  dire,"  as  a  humorist  of 
the  neighbourhood  used  to  call  them.  A  few  real 
invalids  and  some  imaginary  ones  crop  up  among  the 
crowd  of  ruddy  and  buxom  pleasure-seekers.  There 
was  one  gentleman,  I  remember,  who  gorged  himself  at 
every  meal  and  spent  most  of  the  day  in  snoring  about 
the  public  rooms;  but  at  idle  intervals  buttonholed  ail 
and  sundry  to  expatiatp  on  his  woeful  lot  of  having  lost 
both  sleep  and  appetite.  A  rarer  hydropathic  case,  and 
a  purple  patch  on  the  general  tone  of  honest  bourgeoisie^ 
was  a  still  young  ne'er-do-weel  bearing  more  than 
one  of  Scotland's  honoured  names,  who  had  been  in, 
and  out  of,  two  crack  regiments,  had  run  through  two 
fortunes,  so  he  boasted,  and  looked  on  himself  as  heir  to 
two  or  three  more.  Crippled  by  a  drunken  fall,  his 
friends  kept  him  practically  imprisoned  in  this  uncon- 
genial retreat.  Hii  sole  luxury  was  a  dwly  carriage 
airing;  and  he  liked  to  drive  round  the  grounds  of 
a  certain  castle  near  Crieff,  within  which  the  owner,  his 
uncle,  would  not  let  him  set  foot.  It  was  punful  to  hear 
him  talk  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  came  in  for 
the  property.  He  died  before  the  uncle  and  the  other 
kinsfolk  from  whom  he  had  hoped  to  inherit,  a  victim  of 
that  plague  through  which  this  country  has  hardly  a  house 
where  there  is  not  one  dead,  soi'l  or  body. 

One  of  the   great  attractions  of  Crieff  is  its  being 
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environed  by  noUe  and  Aunous  manuont,  tome  of  their 
parks  thrown  liberally  open  to  vititora.  Cloae  at  hand 
on  the  Lowland  side  »  Drummond  Castle  with  its  grand 
woods  and  gardens,  seat  of  the  old  family  of  Perth,  that 
has  had  strange  vicissitudes  :  its  represenutive  now  unites 
several  titles  in  that  of  the  Lincolnshire  Earl  of  Ancuter, 
while  the  direct  line  of  the  Perth  Earls  was  ruined  by  its 
Jacobite  loyalty.  On  the  hills  behind  are  the  grounds  of 
Ochtertyre,  which  inspired  Bums's  muse ;  and  the  often- 
visited  Falls  of  Turret  are,  among  several  cascades,  within  a 
short  walk.  Behind  the  Knock  lie  Ferntower,  once  home  of 
Sir  David  Baird,  and  Monzie  Castle,  which  strangers  must 
remember  to  pronounce  with  its  z  silent.  Southrons  will 
have  some  difficulty  also  in  getting  their  tongues  round  the 
name  of  Cultoquhey,  famed  by  the  Laird  of  Cultoquhey's 
prayer  :  "  From  the  greed  of  the  Campbells,  from  the  pride 
of  the  Grahams,  from  the  ire  of  the  Drummonds,  and  the 
wind  of  the  Murrays,  Good  Lord  deliver  us! "  This  laird's 
name  was  Maxtone,  which  hints  at  his  having  emigrated 
from  the  Borders  among  such  uncongenial  neighbours  ; 
but  in  the  whirligig  of  time  his  descendant  has  taken  on 
*•  the  pride  of  the  Grahams,"  being  now  Maxtone-Graham, 
with  Murrays  and  Drummonds  still  around  him.  The 
old  laird's  familiarity  with  the  Litany  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  of  Muthill,  a  village  near  at  hand,  having  kept  for 
itself  an  Episcopal  chapel  through  all  adversities,  as  well 
as  a  parish  church  with  rare  relics  of  Catholic  antiquity. 
The  church  and  castle  of  Innerpeffray  are  other  points  of 
interest  in  a  neighbourhood  whose  old  families  seem  to 
have  held  their  own  against  English  and  American  in- 
but  the  Grahams  themselves.  Highland  clan  as 
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gZJJI'    ^u    n* J^"'^  ^'^  Scott  put.   RoUnd 
Grwne  t  kin  m  the  Border  "  DebateaUe  Land  " 

,     Of  aU  the  lairdly  homes  about  Crieff,  the  best  known 

whom  the  Ohphant  famUy  has  produced.  One  daughter 
of  this  house  was  Lady  Nairne.  christened  Carolina  aft^ 
the  unfortunate  pnnce  for  whom  it  had  suffered  poverty 
and  exJe  There  wm  a  Charles  also,  and  George  IILU 
~id  to  have  been  tickJed  to  hear  how,  every  day  ^^ 
dinner,  the  old  hird  would  turn  to  his  son  wiS^  «  ^j^^. 

?    K-"*L^'*''       More  than  any  other  writer,  by  ht 
Jacobrte  ballads  and  her  rmanumiis  of  popula;  s^nJT 

,    ^'  1°*'  f*"*  to  thnll  so  many  hearts  and  piano  strings. 
ong  after  Scottish  royalist,  had  transferml  dieir  worZ 

Se;:rt.fLnt"K?°'»''''-    '««yyo"th.  indeed! 
iMtrtUy  of  the  Hanov-nan  "usurpers."     I  myself  was 

my  father  s  Jawbitism  went  not  very  deep  appeared  from 
the  gusto  with  which  he  used  to  teU  the  ^of  hU 
Tt!'"^}V  lady  the  inscription  on  the  monument  at 
St.  Pct«-  s  dedicated  by  King  Geoi^  to  the  "  last  of  the 
W.,  whereupon  a  Yankee  standing  by  put  in  the 
remark.  "I  guess  George  was  right  smart  to  say  it  was 
the  lau  of  them !  »  Lady  Nairne's  hereditary  fecUng^ 
the  Stuarts  might  not  perhaps  have  endured  the  t«t  of 
experience ;  she  was  a  devout  Protestant,  and  in  her  old 
««e  show«i  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church  movement, 
which  18  the  antipodes  of  Jacobitism.    So  modest  was  she, 
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Aat  for  the  greater  ptrt  of  her  life,  her  neighbourt,  and 
her  own  husband,  were  not  aware  of  her  hand  in  the  songt 
which  had  crept  into  wide  popularity.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Bums  must  be  the  author  of  her  noblest 
strain,  the  «  Land  o*  the  Leal,"  better  known  than  under- 
stood, as  we  remember  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  blunder  in 
conrusmg  heaven  and  Scotland.  «« The  Laird  o*  Cockpen  " 
"Oiltt  Herrin',"  "Will  ye  no  come  back  again?"  aJe 
oti.cr  favourites  among  her  songs,  grave  and  gay ;  but 
ho-  most  recurrent  theme  was  that  glorified  memory  that, 
like  Queen  Mary's,  can  wing  a  sentiment  to  pierce  the 
joints  of  Scotland's  logical  armour,— 

Charlie  it  my  darling 

The  young  Chevalier ! 

Most  charming  are  the  walks  by  the  Highland  streams 
that  at  CnefF  M  into  the  Earn  ;  and  tempting  the  longer 
excursions  on  which  brakes  carry  off  sociabl.-  narties  from 
the  Hydropathic.  The  raUway  takes  us  on  up  Stratheam 
to  Comne,  a  still  more  beautiful  resort  lying  on  a  rich 
plain  between  the  wooded  heights  of  Glen  Lednock  and 
"lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade,"  by  which  one  might 
tramp  across  to  Callander,  from  the  basin  of  the  Tay  into 
that  of  the  Forth.  A  prosaic  critic  observes  that  there  is 
no  hazel  shade  in  this  glen ;  but  the  poet  always  dedined 
to  "swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song."  There  is  no  spot  in 
Scotland  that  so  well  unites  lush  Lowland  charms  with 
rugged  features  as  Comrie ;  and  it  prides  itself  on  being 
the  only  spot  in  Britain  troubled  by  earthquakes,  several 
slight  shocks  sometimes  being  felt  in  a  year,  which  may 
bring  a  stone  wall  tumbling  down,  while  scaring  wild  fowl, 
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making  the  trout  leap  in  the  burns,  fluttering  the  poultry 
yard  and  rattling  the  plates  in  the  goodwife's  kitchen. 

A  few  mUes  higher  up,  the  Earn  debouches  frdm  its 
Loch  at  St.  Fdlans,  near  which  "  the  stag  at  eve  had  drunk 
his  fill "  before  being  roused  by  Fitz-James's  hounds.  I 
once  made  his  day's  course  mainly  on  foot,  but  by  a  more 
arduous  line  over  the  top  of  Ben  Voirlich,  and  more- 
over without  any  breakfast  till  I  came  upon  a  shepherd's 
shanty  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  instead  of  being  welcomed 
at  eve  by  any  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1  found  every  bed  foil 
at  the  Trossachs  Hotel,  as  may  often  be  the  lot  of  wea-" 
wight  in  this  much-toured  district.  Loch  Earn,  hitherto 
a  quiet  backwater  in  the  stream  of  travel,  has  lately  been 
thrown  open  by  a  Kulway,  at  its  head  bringing  one  to  the 
Oban  line  from  Callander,  whose  lights  are  now  the  fiery 
cross  that  "  glance  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire." 

In  the  other  direction,  a  road  from  Crieff  goes  by  the 

Sma'  Glen  to  Dunkeld,  the  gate  of  the  mountains  for  the 

Highland  Railway.     This  resort,  as  tourists  know,  is  a 

kind  of  Perthshire  Buda-Pcsth,  the  old  town  of  Dunkeld 

being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  whUe  the  station  is  at 

Bimam  on  the  other  side.     Village  seems  a  fitter  title  for 

Dunkeld  than  town,  yet  it  might  claim  to  be  a  dty  in 

right  of  its  Cathedral,  whose  choir  is  still  the  parish  church. 

This  is  an  ancient  sanctuary  to  which  in  part  was  trans^ 

planted  the  influence  of  ruined  lona.    Gavin  Douglas,  the 

transUtor  of  Virgil,  was  bishop  here,  but  came  to  die  of 

the  plague  in  London.     With  Dunkeld  also  is  connected 

the  memory  of  Neil  Gow,  first  of  three  generations  of 

fiddlers  who  for  Scotland's  artless  tunes  did  what  Eurns, 

Lady  Nairne,  and  other  writers  did  for  its  songs. 
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The  Othedril.  m  well  at  the  Falls  of  Bnun   the 
R««hOngBridpa„dot^ 

hnLl^^lTc^^l  "^  •  "chanurter"  who  might 

generation  may  have  foigotten  the  sensation  caused  by  his 
trymg  to  shut  the  way  through  Glen  Tilt,  and  his  personal 
en«,unter  with  two  Cambridge  undergnuiuates,  who^Sie 
b«t  of  the  Knmmage  Among  Leech's  most  effective 
•ketches  m  Pir»rA  were  that  "Ducal  Dog  in  the  Man«r  " 

put  of  Roderick  Dhu  to  the  young  Sassenachs.  if  was 
«id  that  the  Duke  took  his  reveSge  on  .he  artiat  Z 
invitmg  hmi  to  shoot,  the  highest  honour  that  can  be  hoped 
for  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  the  end  the  pass  5a. 
op(»ed  by  a  dueftain  "so  late  dishonoured  and  defied." 

Since  his  day  the  champion  obstructionist  of  this 
d»toct  n^  the  veteran  Sir  Robert  Menzics.  who  lately 
diedmuch  respected  in  the  RamK>ch  country,  in  spite  of 
«  extraordinary  itch  for  litigation,  with  his7;„  faiSuy  Z 
^  as  with  strangers.    HU  most  famous  "ganging  law 

h^d,  ^^?  T  ^'^  *  "^'^y  ~™P*"y  ^^  4  the 
hands  of  halfsi^ozen  porters,  had  dragged  the  chieftain 

out  of  a  carmge  in  which  his  ticket  didTot  entitle  him  to 
nde.  The  fate  of  a  reverend  English  tourist  who  landed 
from  Loch  Rannoch  on  his  grounds  was  told  with  a 
shudder ;  and  I  must  be  thamkful  for  my  own  escaoe 
when  caught  in  the  act  of  more  than  barefaLd  trespass  in 
wT.  7  "?  f«?g«r  was  not  always  "a  holy  name." 
With  a  fnend  of  mine,  m  our  hot  youth.  I  had  gone  in  to 
swun,  when  on  the  lake  bank  we  heard  a  stem  voice  a,!S 
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^T^  ^^^'^  •*  ^  ^^**  ^"^  ^^  over  our 

1  dare  not  nij  that  now  tar  blood  , 

Kept  oo  its  wont  and  tempered  flood  ^ 

But  the  «  dangerous  chief."  seeing  nothing  in  our  Arctdian 
mnocence  to  chafe  his  mood  or  cloud  his  brow,  turned 
Off  with  a  courteous  saluution—"  Doubt  not  aught  from 
mine  array  I  -and  the  sun's  next  glance  sSne  "on 
wacken  green  and  cold  grey  stone." 

Across  the  Tay  from  Dunkeld,  in  the  old  duke's  time, 
reigned  an  eccentric  laird,  to  whose  tute  for  buildinff  are 
due  the  baronial  Bimam  Hotel  and  other  costly  struttures 
m  the  ne^hbourhood.     Mrs.  Oliphant  hangs  the  scenes 

Ha  r  u'^u^ll?  """^  '"*P*y  •"^  unfinidied  mansion ; 
and  the  chief  building  among  the  woods  of  Murthly  is 

'^rrZ  ^T'r  ^  /°'  ®^"^  Wood,  that  has  long 
mrehed  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  bear  out  the  truth 
of  Shakespeare  s  legend  ;  but  one  or  two  ancient  trees  are 
^^^  ^^^  ^  •traggicrs.  Bimam  was  a  favourite  haunt 
of  MiUais,  akeen  sportsman  as  well  as  lover  of  the  scenery 
which  forms  oases  in  the  later  stage  of  his  art,  when  he 
seemed  too  much  concerned  to  boU  that  lanre  pot  in 
Palace  Gate.  5    »~    «* 

From  Dunkeld  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
Highknds^  A  dozen  miles  of  the  high  road  takes  us  up 
to  hdl^rdlcd  Pitlochrie,  and  through  that  pass  where 
IJundee  was  shot,  as  pious  souls  whispered,  with  a  sUvcr 
buUet.  while  his  claymores  sheared  down  the  Lowland 
soldiers,  whose  prudent  leader,  himself  from  the  farthest 
north,  gamed  in  defeat  the  lesson  to  invent  a  more  adapt- 
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able  bayonet.  So  terrifying  seemed  long  this  Pass  of 
Ktlliecrankie  'rat  a  body  of  Hessian  soldiers,  brought 
over  in  the  '4  f,  »re  said  to  have  flatly  refused  to  march 
dirough  it.  iiut  as  usual,  the  victorious  onrush  at  Killie- 
crankie  did  not  carry  the  tartans  far.  They  were  checked 
at  Dunkeld,  dourly  defended  agunst  them  by  troops  of 
sternest  temper,  that  Cameronian  r^ment  raised  among 
the  most  stubborn  Whigs,  who  here  had  their  baptism  of 
fire  and  their  chance  of  wreaking  vengeance  for  bitter 
memories  of  Claverhouse.  Their  colonel,  Cleland,  fell 
in  this  fight  with  the  barelegged  foes  he  had  satirised  in 
verse  bristling  with  scornful  hatred  of  the  "Highland 
host"  brought  down  as  a  scourge  for  the  west-country 
Covenanters.  "They  need  not  strip  them  when  they 
whip  them ! "  the  Presbyterian  poet  exclaims  like  any 
ribald  Cockney,  and  goes  on  to  hint  how  the  upper  gar- 
ments of  such  gallows-birds  would  not  be  worth  the  hang- 
man's fees.  So  little  love  was  lost  between  kindly  Scots 
of  those  days,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Highland  line  ! 

Qeland  is  buried  in  Dunkeld  Cathedral,  where  Sir 
John  Steell's  modern  monument  to  ofiicers  of  the  42nd 
renunds  us  how  this  Perthshire  regiment  was  first 
embodied  in  the  Dunkeld  district  about  half  a  century 
after  the  Revolution,  having  its  origin  as  the  Black 
Watch,  so  called  from  their  dark  tartans  as  distinguished 
from  the  sidier  roy,  red  soldier.  They  were  originally 
rused  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  Highland  line,  much 
as  Parfidio  Diaz  has  in  our  day  put  down  the  brigands 
of  Mexico  by  enlisting  the  survivors  as  Rural  Guards; 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  loyal  and 
In-ave  C(»ps  was  made  out  of  the  leavings  of  that  kind 
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gallows  of  CricfF.  Some  of  the  private  soldier*  held 
themselves  so  proudly,  that  when  a  party  was  brought 
to  show  their  exercise  before  George  II.  and  the  king 
ordered  them  to  be  tipped  with  a  guinea  apiece,  each 
man,  it  is  told,  re-b^towed  this  donation  upon  the 
palace  porter.  Their  tartan  is  a  neutral  one,  forming 
the  groundwork  of  several  others,  for  time  was  when 
no  Macpherson  would  don  the  hated  trappings  of  the 
MacTavish.  War  Office  arrangements  have  played  havoc 
with  this  sentiment  by  sometimes  redistributing  the 
territorial  corps  in  red-Upe  bundles;  some  years  ago 
a  Ross-shire  militia  battalion  tacked  on  to  the  Cameron 
Highlanders — ^not  to  be  confused  with  the  west-country 
Cameronian  r^ment — was  said  not  to  have  a  single 
Cameron  in  the  ranks,  a  change  from  days  when  Sandy 
MacDonalds  or  John  Campbells  had  to  be  numbered 
in  the  kindred  ranks  like  a  long  line  of  kings.  The 
good  discipline  as  well  as  the  prowess  of  Highland 
soldiers  was  remarkable  in  early  days,  men  of  the  same 
name  and  birthplace  keeping  up  each  other's  esprit  de 
corpSy  and  no  praise  or  punishment  being  more  effectual 
than  the  thought  of  what  might  be  posted  as  to  a  man's 
conduct  on  the  door  of  his  pari^  church. 

The  raising  of  Highland  regiments,  indeed,  was 
sometimes  carried  on  after  the  methods  of  the  press- 
gang,  or  by  landlords  putting  pressure  on  tenants  who 
might  be  fathers  of  stout  sons.  There  is  a  story  of  half- 
a-dozen  brawny  Celts  tied  neck  and  heels  in  a  cart  as 
recruits  for  the  Laird  of  Macnab's  '*  Volunteers  "  ;  and 
clansmen  have  been  hunted  down  in  the  mountains  when 
they  refused  to  follow  the  modern  fiery  cross.     There 
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r^H^.,"*?L*.'^'  "^^  °^  ^^"•'io"  «kc  that  of 
^^^'^  ^'*^^*"  '^•"y  ^^«  EngUd,  martinets 
added  pipe^ay  to  Highland  accoutremalS.  B«t  active 
lads  were  seldom  backward  to  foUow  chief  or  laird  leading 
them  to  war ;  then  *«=«uuig 

Bring  a  Scotsman  fnt  hit  hill, 
CUp  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill. 
Say,  "  Such  is  rojal  George's  will. 

And  there's  the  foe  ! " 
He  hu  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  Cameronians,  all  Scottish  n»i- 
ments  do  not  wear  the  kUt ;  and  of  those  who  do,  but  few 

'^lI^T^u-  T?^^™  ^  """^  Kcncration.  Alphonse 
Baudet  puts  his  httle  hero  "Jack  "  into  a  kilt  under  the 
fade  of  cos^me  anghise,  which  is  no  more  absurd  than 

Scottish  dress.  There  are  even  Highland  Celts  whose 
ancestors  never  wore  it ;  and  in  its  palmy  days  the  kUt 
^  the  "servile  dress"  of  dansmenTZse  Sieft  as  a 
rule  went  m  trews.  Now  it  is  .ifected  rather  by  the 
iT^r*  "^  ^^,«>W««  who  swpgger  so  jaLtily 
m  tartans  are  more  hke  to  have  grown  up  in  corduroy 
breeks.  But  for  this  feet,  I  should  have  laid  down,  I 
warning  to  strangers,  that  the  "garb  of  Old  Gaul"  can- 
not be  donned  to  advantage  without  youthful  familiarity. 

pracface.  A  Highland  battalion  of  trews  stationed  at 
Southsea  became  adopted  into  a  kilted  regiment  some 
t^ty  yars  ago  when  a  corporal  and  file  of  men  were 
detached  from  the  latter  as  instructors  for  the  neophytes 
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how  to  carry  their  new  honours  unblushingly,  so  as  forth- 
with to  be  christened  the  "South  Sea  Islanders"  by  an 
A-less  populace.  Tlie  London  Scottish  Volunteers  should 
wear  the  kilt  by  right  of  having  Highland  blood  or 
Highlrud  property;  and  it  is  enviously  whispered  that 
their  qualification  in  most  cases  may  be  the  possession  of 
a  tartan  paper-knife. 

It  is,  of  coiu^,  the  prowess  of  our  Highland  r^ments 
that  has  made  their  dress  as  dear  in  Scotland  as  once 
over  half  of  it  this  was  hated  and  despised.  The  tartans 
are  dyed  by  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battlefields,  as  by 
memories  of  green  braes  and  purple  moors.  Crude  and 
eriant  may  be  some  of  their  colourings,  but  not  more  so 
than  is  the  tricolour  or  the  Union  Jack.  Even  if  the  kilt 
in  its  present  form  were  more  or  less  a  modem  invention, 
it  is  at  least  older  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  we 
know  what  passionate  loyalty  that  gaudy  pattern  can  call 
forth.  The  other  day,  I  forgathered  with  a  Lowland 
Seaforth  Highlander,  fresh  from  South  Africa,  to  whom 
I  communicated  a  report  that  the  War  Office  thought  of 
putting  him  into  trousers.  "They  daren't!"  he  cried, 
his  eye  ablaze  with  all  the  fire  of  Killiecrankie,  where  hu 
progenitor  might  have  chosen  for  the  nonce  to  be  equipped 
in  the  lightest  running  costiune. 

Strange  how  the  Celtic  leaven  rises  in  the  stodgy 
composition  of  British  nature !  What  is  this  infectious 
quality  it  has  ?  We  are  Saxons  in  business,  and  well  for 
us  it  is  so ;  but  in  hours  of  ease  and  sentiment  we  hark 
back  to  the  race  older  on  our  mother  earth.  English 
settlers  in  Ireland  notoriously  become  Hibemis  Hiberniores 
ipsis.     English  workmen  in  Welsh  quarries,  it  is  said, 
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letrn  to  speak  Webh  rather  than  their  comrades  English. 
In  the  long  run  the  stolid  Teuton  grows  to  be  proud  of 
his  lighter  strain.  I  who  write  can  trace  my  descent  with 
unusual  clearness  back  to  a  Norman  adventurer  whose  pro- 
geny appears  to  have  settled  for  a  time  m  the  Breadalbane 
Highlands,  but  long  ago  came  down  to  opener  straths 

The  mouBtain  theep  were  aweeter. 
Bat  the  valley  theep  were  fatter. 

The  alliances  of  my  kin  were  for  generations  with  the 
English-speaking  Lowlands,  where  their  neighbours  had 
cause  to  look  on  the  wild  Highlandmcn  as  an  American 
backwoodsman  looked  on  Mohawk  or  Shawnee  warrior. 
My  forebears  *  had  no  use  for  "  kilts,  if  some  perhaps  for 
dirks  and  claymores.  I  know  of  only  one  recent  strain 
of  Highland  blood,  and  that  at  second  hand  through 
England,  to  make  me  a  Celtic  quadroon,  so  to  speak. 
Yet  there  is  many  a  Scot,  with  no  more  ckim  to  Highland 
lineage  than  mine,  who  cannot  see  the  tartan  even  in  a 
Princes  Street  shop-window,  or  hear  the  pibroch  wailiiig 
oyer  forgotten  graves  of  his  father's  foes,  without  a  certain 
stir  of  spirit  which  a  biological  philosopher  might  explain 
as  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  propagated  through  the 
nerve  centres  by  vague  emotional  combinations  organised 
in  the  earlier  experiences  of  the  race.  Boswell  confessed 
to  the  same  weakness,  and  what  had  he  to  do  with  the 
Highlands  ? 

Where  were  we  before  Uunching  forth  into  such  a 
chequered  digression  on  the  "  lad  wi*  the  philabeg  "  ?  In 
the  Atholl  country,  by  Loch  "Tummcl  and  banks  of  the 
Garry."     Above  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankic,  the  pedestrian 
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who  does  not  shun  a  thirty-miles  walk  to  Braemar  may 
turn  off  through  Glen  Tilt,  with  its  gloomy  gorges  and 
snowy  falls.  But  the  coach-road  to  the  Cairngorm  High- 
lands goes  from  Duiikeld  to  Blairgowrie,  then  northward 
by  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee,  the  highest  highway  in  Britain, 
at  one  point  over  2cxx>  feet,  whose  "Spittal"  was  a 
Hospital  or  Hospice  that  made  a  Highland  St.  Bernard's. 
I  once  sought  to  hire  a  horse  at  an  inn  on  this  road,  but 
the  landlord  explained  how  it  had  gone  off  with  "a  man 
called  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  seemed  in  an  awfu*  hurry." 
That  locally  unknown  celebrity  was  in  haste  to  an  illus- 
trious patient  on  Deeside,  an  errand  that  would  breed 
much  bad  blood  in  another  country. 

The  first  stage  of  ^e  journey  is  lowland  rather  than 
highland,  its  chief  feature  being  a  chain  of  small  lochs, 
stocked  with  perch,  on  one  of  which  stands  Quny  Castle, 
cradle  of  the  "Admirable  Crichton."  Blairgowrie,  with 
Rattray  for  its  tiny  Westminster,  rivals  Crieff  as  the 
second  town  in  Perthshire,  but  is  not  so  much  a  place  of 
resort,  laying  itself  out  rather  as  an  understudy  of  Dundee 
by  its  flax-spinning  mills  on  the  Ericht ;  and  it  seems  a 
nuniature  of  that  longest  and  busiest  of  towns,  the  German 
Elberfeld  strung  out  along  the  Wupper  valley.  Wildly 
romantic  still  is  the  walk  up  the  Ericht,  whose  shaded 
pools  and  rapids,  above  the  town,  come  down  through 
a  grand  gorge  overlooked  by  Craighall,  one  of  several 
candidates  for  the  honour  of  having  sat  to  Scott  as 
"Tullyveolan."  From  this  gap  in  the  Highland  Ime  a 
short  branch  puts  us  on  the  main  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  which  competes  with  the  North  British  as  route 
to  Aberdeen. 
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The  Highland  Line  , 

Other  Ctledonian  branches  kad  of  to  charming  glens 
on  the  old  Highland  line,  now  hang  east  towards  the 
lowlands  of  Foehr  and  Kincardine.  But  of  Alyth,  Bdzell, 
Lochee,  one  need  only  say  that  they  lie  among  sweet  and 
noble  scenes  as  well  worth  visiting  as  others  better  known 
to  tourist  fiune,  and  that  even  {Mposaic  Kirriemuir,  Mr. 
Barrie's  **  Thrums,"  is  a  base  for  long  moorland  tramps  into 
Deeside,  over  a  part  of  the  HigMands  as  yet  innocent 
of  nulways. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

••  ABERDEEN    AWa'  !  " 

There  seems  no  general  name  to  fit  a  part  of  Scotland 
which  has  a  very  marked  character,  that  lowland  shelf 
lying  beyond  the  Grampians  along  the  Moray  Firth,  where 
the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn  are 
comparatively  flat  on  the  north  side,  but  on  the  south  rise 
into  grand  mountains.  The  "  back  end  of  the  Highlands  " 
would  not  be  a  dignified  title  ;  «  Moray  and  Mar"  is  not 
an  inclusive  one,  nor  is  "Deeside  and  Speyside."  One 
seems  driven  to  in(Ucate  this  as  the  distric  '  which 
Aberdeen  is  the  capital,  environed  by  the  "  four  nations," 
Angus,  Mar,  Buchan,  and  Moray,  a  division  of  local  man- 
kind copied  by  her  university  from  Paris. 

Angus  aUas  Forfar,  and  Kincardine  alias  the  Meams, 
are  lowland  counties  whose  streams  come  down  from  a 
Highland  background  to  a  coast-line  of  broad  sandy  links 
on  the  Tay  estuary,  and  weatherworn  sandstone  cliffs 
facing  the  open  sea.  We  might  linger  here  by  notable 
names  beyond  Dundee— Arbroath,  with  its  ruined  Abbey, 
the  scene  of  the  Antiquary  ;  Montrose,  that  Flemish-like 
town  that  has  belied  its  Cavalier  name  by  rearing  such  sons 
as  Andrew  Melville,  the  reformer,  and  Joseph  Hume,  the 
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rconomiM;  Sconelwven,  leat  o^  the  Bardayi  of  Ury  known 
in  to  dUierent  ways ;  and  Bredun,  with  iu  Cathedral  and 
Round  Tower,  neighboured  by  catties  old  and  new.  In 
this  countryside  settled  the  head  of  W.  E.  Gladstone's 
family,  which,  however,  had  moved  from  some  Gkdsttne  or 
**  Hawk's  rock  "  in  the  south  of  ScotUnd  to  make  fortunes 
in  Enghmd  by  trade.  Sir  Thomas,  the  great  Liberal's 
brother,  was  a  sound  Conservative,  of  whom  is  told  that 
at  an  election,  sedng  a  son  of  the  soil  anxious  to  salute 
him,  he  stopped  his  carriage,  and  accepted  a  grasp  of  the 
homy  hand,  qualified  by  "  For  the  sake  o'  yer  brither !  " 

By  the  wiU  glens  of  the  North  and  South  Esk  let  us 
pass  into  Braemar,  mountun  r^on  of  Mar,  the  very 
cream  of  the  Highknds,  whose  highest  summits,  Ben 
Nevis  left  out  of  account,  are  grouped  in  the  south  of 
Aberdeenshire.  A  generation  ago  Ben  Nevis  had  not 
been  crowned  by  revolutionary  surveyors,  and  Ben 
Macdhui  was  still  held  monarch  of  Scottish  mountains, 
keeping  his  state  among  the  Cairngorms,  that  here  have 
half-«rdozen  truncated  peaks  over  or  haidly  under  4000 
feet,  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  as  Gaelic  purists  would  have  us 
caU  it,  Brae-riach,  Caimtoul,  die  Peak  of  Cairngorm,  Ben- 
a-bourd,  and  Ben  A'an,  heads  of  the  grandest  mountain 
mass  in  the  British  Isles.  This  is  the  native  heath  of 
sturdy  Highland  stocks,  Farquharsons,  Macpheraons,  and 
M«Hardy8,  Durwards,  Coutts,  and  Stuarts,  of  whose  ex- 
ploits and  traditions  mom  than  one  book  has  been  written. 
The  folklorist  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  how  the  legends 
of  Braemar  re-echo  those  of  other  lands.  Here  a  crafty 
female  Ulysses  disables  a  giant  and  plays  off  on  him  a 
joking  name  that  puts  the  stupid  fellow  to  a  loss  in  calling 
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for  help.  Here  a  MacTell  wins  his  liberty  by  shooting  at 
a  mark  placed  on  the  head  of  lus  wife,  with  an  arrow  in 
reserve  for  the  tyrant,  in  case  hu  first  aim  should  not  be 
true.  Here  an  outlawed  David  in  tartans  lays  his  sword 
on  the  throat  of  a  slee|Mng  Saul,  then  awakens  him  to  re- 
conciliation. Here  a  squire  of  low  degree  comes  by  his 
high-bom  lass  in  the  end ;  and  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers  ci  course  wins  the  race  of  fortune,  though  handi- 
capped like  a  Cnderella. 

This  majestic  crown  of  Scotland  was  chosen  as  the 
home  of  our  late  Queen,  but  not  then  for  the  first  time 
had  Braemar  and  its  Castleton  to  do  with  royalty.  If  all 
tales  be  true,  here  was  the  cradle  of  Banquo's  race,  he  to 
whom  the  fateful  sisters  promised  a  long  line  of  kings, 
himself  cut  off  as  fbretaste  of  so  many  violent  ends. 
Malcolm  Canmore,  son  of  Duncan,  had  a  seat  at  Braemar, 
where  he  often  lived  with  his  Saxon  wife.  He  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  autimm  gathering,  now  tamed  into  a 
spick  and  span  show  <d  holiday  Highlanders,  but  in  old 
days  a  grand  hunting  party,  more  than  once  an  assemblage 
for  serious  purposes.  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  on  his 
**  Penniless  Pilgrimage,"  after  being  duly  rigged  out  in 
tartan,  was  taken  by  Lord  Mar  to  the  Braenuu*  Hunt, 
when  under  mountuns  to  which  this  Cockney  declares 
that  "Shooters'  Hill,  Gad's  HUl,  Highgate  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead  Hill "  are  but  mole-hills — 

Through  heather,  mon,  'mongit  frogs  and  bogi  and  fog*, 
'Mongtt  craggy  clifis  and  thuuder-battered  hill*. 

Hare*,  hindi,  buck*,  roe*  are  cha*ed  by  men  and  dog*, 
Where  two  houn'  hunting  fourtcwe  fat  deer  kill*. 

Lowland,  your  *port*  are  low  u  are  your  *eat. 

The  Highland  game*  and  mind*  are  truly  great  I 
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It  wu  under  cover  of  the  Braemftr  h'  1715,  tueh 

ft  gftthering  u  a  generation  later  had  Capiun  Waverley 
for  eyf^-witnew,  that  Mar  hatched  the  Jacobite  rebellion 
againti  oeoige  I.,  of  which  Scott  aptly  quote»— 

The  child  may  rue  that  »  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  daj. 

When  the  Pretender's  standard  wu  raised  at  the 
Castleton,  a  hollow  of  rock  by  the  linn  of  Quoich,  known 
as  •<  the  Earl  of  Mar's  Punchbowl,"  b  said  to  have  been 
filled  with  several  ankers  of  s^nrits,  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  hundredweights  of  honey,  a  mighty  brew  in 
which  to  drink  success  to  that  unlucky  enterprise.  In 
1745,  also,  the  sons  of  Mar  gave  their  blood  freely  to  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  though  this  time  their  lords  were 
rather  on  the  Whig  ude.  Jacobite  sentiment  remained 
strong  in  the  district  up  to  our  own  time.  In  1824  was 
buried  at  Castleton  Peter  Grant,  who  passed  for  being 
1 10  years  old,  and  probably  the  last  survivor  of  CuUoden. 
To  his  dying  day  he  would  never  drink  the  Hanoverian 
king's  health,  yet  this  constancy  seems  somewhat  marred 
by  the  fact  that,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  accepted  a  pension 
fix>m  the  usurping  line.  In  our  time  all  devotion  to 
memories  of  Prince  Charlie  have  been  transferred  to  the 
sovereign  lady  who  here  would  have  lived  as  a  private 
person,  so  far  as  possible,  but  was  sore  hindered  by  the 
snobbish  curiosity  that  mobbed  her  even  in  the  village 
church.  Not  that  Highland  loyalty  is  always  enlightened, 
if  we  may  believe  a  story  told  by  Mr.  George  Seton  of  one 
Donald  explaining  to  another  the  meaning  of  the  Queen's 
Jutnlee  :  "  When  ye're  married  ♦—enty-five  years,  that's 
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your  sUver  wedding;    and  fifty   years  is  your  golden 
wedding ;  and  if  your  man's  deid,  they  ca*  it  a  Jubilee  "  ! 
Braemar,  indeed,  with  its  bracing  air  and  glcmous 
mountains,  is  not  for  every  tourist.     Hotels  are  few^and 
dear ;    there  is  little  accommodation  between  cot  and 
castle  ;  ramblers  are  not  made  welcome  in  the  deer  forests 
around ;  and  a  countryside  of  illustrious  homes  cannot  be 
left  open  to  all  and  sundry.     When  royalty  be  in  residence, 
there  are  no  doubt  keepers  on  the  watch  who  have  to 
guard  something  better  than  game ;  and  the  trespassing 
stranger  may  find  himself  under  obso^ation  as  strict  as 
that  of  Dartmoor  or  Portland  Island.     In  the  promised 
elysium  of  socialism  both  palaces  ?nd  prisons  may  be 
turned  into  hydropathics ;  and  Braemar,  iocx>  feet  above 
the  sea,  makes  a  priniely  health  resort,  with  no  want  of 
water.      But  access  to  this  backwater  of  travel  is  itself 
somewhat  prohibitive  to  the  strangers  who  would  scamper 
over  Scotland  in  six  days.     The  railway  from  Aberdeen 
comes  no  farther  up  the  Dee  than  Ballater.     The  direct 
access  to  Castleton  is  that  of  a  long  coach  drive  by  the 
Spittal  of  Glenshee.    Pedestrians  have  the  best  of  it  in 
rough  tramps  up  Glen  Tilt  or  Glen  Clova  from  the  south, 
or  from  Aviemore  on  Speyude,  over  a  pass  2750  feet 
high,  and  with  a  chance  of  loung  their  adventurous  way 
in  Rothiemurchus  Forest,  where  Messrs.  Gx>k's  coupons 
are  of  no  avail.     Once  at  the  village  capital  of  the  dwtrict, 
one  can  visit  most  of  its  lions  on  pony-back,  the  Falls  of 
Corriemulzie  and  of  the  Garrawalt,  the  Linn  of  Dee,  Glen 
Cluny  and  Glen  Callater,  and  even  the  top  of  the  mighty 
Muich  Dhui,  thus  ascended  by  Queen  Victoria.     But  the 
Cairngorms  show  their  jeweb  rather  to  him  who,  like 
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Byron,  can  roam  "a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  dark 
heath,"  climbing  "  thy  summit,  O  Morven  of  snow,"  and 
getting  cheerfully  drenched  among  the  **  steep  frowning 
glories  of  dark  Lochnagar." 

If  peer   or   poet    could    hasten    from    these    royal 
Highlands,  Byron*s  restless  muse  might  rejoice  in  the 
motor  cars  that  now  connect  Braemar  with  the  fortunate 
Deeside  railway.     Down  the  strath  of  Dee,  we  descend  to 
the  lowland  country  by  beautiful  gradations.     Past  the 
old  and  the    new  Castles  of  Braemar,  past  Invercauld, 
Crathie,  and  Abergeldie,  by  the  "Rock  of  Firs"  and 
round  the  "  Rock  of  Oaks,"  is  the  way  to  BaUater,  a  neat 
little  town  about  a  railway  terminus,  that  makes  it  more 
of  a  popular  resort.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river  are 
the  chalybeate  wells  of  Pananich,  one  of  those  unfamed 
spas  held  in  observance  by  country  folk  all  over  Scotland. 
It  was  at  a  ^u-mhouse  here  that  Byron  spent  his  Aberdeen 
school  holidays ;  and  happy  should  be  the  schoolboy  who 
can  follow  in  his  steps,  forgetting  examinations  and  cricket 
averages.     But  alas!  for  the  Aberdeen  citizen  who,  on 
tradtt'  holidays,  seeks  this  lovely  scene  when  it  is  veiled 
in  mist  and  pelting  showers.     Him  the  Invercauld  Arms 
receives  as  refuge;    him  sometimes  a  place  of  sterner 
entertainment.    There  b  also  a  temperance  hotel.    Over 
the  Moor  of  Dinnet,  the  railway  takes  us  to  Aboyne, 
another  pleasant  resort  on  Deeside,  along  which  we  find 
hoteb  for  tourists  and  sportsmen,  a  hydropathic  for  health- 
seekers,  a  sanitorium  f<xr  consumptives,  and  thickening 
villages  which,  on  the  lower  reaches,  become  the  Richmonds 
and  Wimbledons  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Granite  City  of  Bon  Accord,  with  its  okl  Cathedral 
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and  G)lleges,  if  for  a  little  overgrown  by  that  upstart 
Ehrndee,  comes  after  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  dignity, 
well  deserving  such  attention  as  Dr.  Johnson  gave  to  its 
lions.  It  has  shifted  its  site  from  the  Don  towards,  the 
Dec,  between  whose  mouths  it  almost  touches  the  sands, 
and  golf  and  sea  bathing  are  among  its  pleasures,  while  in 
an  hour  the  Deeside  railway  runs  one  up  into  the  High- 
lands. The  old  town  has  here  dwindled  to  a  suburb,  the 
new  one  laid  out  with  striking  regularity  and  solidity, 
relieved  by  such  nooks  as  the  Denbum  Gardens,  across 
which  Union  Street  reaches  by  the  tower  of  the  Town 
Hall  to  Castlcgate  and  the  Cross,  where  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon  and  an  imposing  block  of 
Salvation  Army  buildi|igs  represent  a  contrast  of  old  and 
new  times. 

The  Aberdonians,  as  is  known,  pride  themselves  on  a 
hard-headedness  answering  to  their  native  granite.  The 
l^nd  goes  that  an  Englishman  once  attempted  to  defraud 
these  far  northerners,  but  the  charge  against  him  was  scorn- 
fully (Ksmisscd  by  an  Aberdeen  bailie :  "The  man  must  be 
daft ! "  By  the  rest  of  Scotland,  Aberdeen  is  looked  on  as 
concentrating  its  qualities  of  pawkiness,  canniness,  and 
thrawnness ;  the  Edinburgh  man  cracks  upon  it  the  same 
sort  of  jokes  as  the  Gxdcney  upon  Scodand  in  general. 
The  accent  and  dialect  of  this  comer,  strongly  flavoured 
with  Norse  origin  and  sharp  sea-breezes,  are  quite  peculiar. 
Norse  origin,  I  have  ssud — and  this  has  been  held  the 
main  stock;  but  a  recent  anthropological  examination 
seems  to  show  that  even  in  seaward  Buchan  only  a  minority 
of  the  school  children  are  fair-haired.  This  sketch  has 
nothing  for  it  but  resolutely  to  forswear  all  such  upsetting 
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inquiries,  which  nowadays  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  any 
part  of  ScotUnd  was  purely  Celtic,  and  may  some  day 
prove  us  the  original  strain  of  Adam,  whose  migration 
from  Paradise  to  replenish  the  whole  earth  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  a  birthright  in  "Aberdeen  awa' ! " 

Aberdeenshire  is  on  the  whole  a  matter-of-fact  county 
by  industry  rich  in  "horn  and  corn,"  not  without  its 
pleasant  nooks,  and  on  the  south  rising  into  those  royalest 
Highlands.      Buchan,  the    most    Aberdeenish    part    of 
Aberdeen,  has  a  grandly  rugged  coast,  with  the  cauldron 
called  the  BuUer  of  Buchan,  and  the  Dripping  Cave  of 
Slams  for  famous  points,  tiU  lately  much  out  of  the  way 
of  travel,  but  now  a  raUway  opens  the  golf  links  of 
Cruden  Bay,  between  the  old  and  the  new  Slains  Castles, 
whose  lord,  as  Boswell  observed,  has  the  king  of  Denmark 
for  nearest  north-eastern  neighbour  to  the  High  Constable 
of  Scotland.    Beyond,  at  this  bleak  corner,  come  the  fishing 
towns  of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  where  Erasers  are  as 
thick  as  blackberries,  their  name,  along  the  coast,  being 
no  distinction  without  a  tet-roLmt  {agnmen)  by  which  a 
prosperous  fisherman  may  sign  his  cheques,  or  an  ill-doine 
one  be  haled  before  the  sheriflT. 

Inland,  Aberdeen  is  rather  the  country  of  the  gay 
Gordons,no  real  Hielandmen,but  emigrants  from  the  south, 
of  whom  it  b  not  for  me  to  say  good  words,  inasmuch  as 
I  am  kin  to  their  hereditary  neighbours,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  enemies,  the  Forbes.  Yet,  "in  spite  of  spite," 
one  must  admit  that  the  Gordons  flourish  here,  as  on  their 
native  borderland,  in  Poland,  in  Russia,  indeed  aU  over 
the  world.  The  "  Cock  of  the  North  "  has  cause  not  to 
crow  so  boldly  as  of  yore  ;  and  regiments  cannot  now  be 
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raited  by  bounty  of  a  Gordon  Duchew*  kinet ;  but  no  lew 
than  three  noUe  houaet  of  the  name  have  teats  in  this 
rt^on,  lordtiett  among  them  Gordon  Castle,  the  northern 
Goodwood.  V 

The  interior  of  this  promontory  hu  a  prevailing  aspect 
of  prosperous  oommonph^e  ;  but  here,  too,  are  patches  of 
romance  and  superstition.     Turriff,  for  instance,  looks  as 
quiet  a  little  town  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  yet  at  the  Trot 
of  Turriff  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  our  civil  wars.    Apool 
in  the  river  has  a  wild  legend  of  family  plate  thrown  into 
it  in  those  troubled  times  and  found  in  guard  <^  the  devil 
by  one  who  dived  for  its  recovery.     This  is  a  legend  of 
Gicht,  the  home  of  Byron's  mother,  that  also  has  the 
subterranean  puiag^  of  tnuUtion,  explored  by  so  many  a 
piper,  whose  ttrains  were  heard  dying  away  underfoot  till 
they  wtnt  silent  in  what  uncanny  world !     Near  Gicht, 
Fyvie  Castle  contains  a  secret  chamber  which  must  not  be 
opened  on  pain  of  the  burd*s  death,  and  a  stone  that  weeps 
for  any  approaching  cakmity  to  lus  house.    There  came 
a  new  laird  from  London,  a  man  of  metropditan  sceptidsm, 
nay,  even  a  teetotaller,  who  regaled  his  sctnHalii<cd  neigh- 
bours with  zoedone  and  such  like.     He  was  reported  to 
have  given  out  an  intention  of  opening  the  secret  chamber, 
but  when  pccaaed  to  do  so  in  presence  of  certain  local 
dignitaries,  he  turned  it  off  with  a  kugh.     Mark  the 
sequel :  this  gentleman  died  suddenly  very  soon  afterwards, 
so  he  might  have  opened  the  fateful  chamber  whatever. 
One  of  the  treasures  of  the  casde,  a  scrap  of  Auled  tartan 
from  Prince  Ciiarlie's  plaid,  reverently  preserved  under  a 
glass  case,   was  being  exhibited  to  me   by  the  parish 
minister,  when  he  felt  himself  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by 
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the  laird:  •*Did  I  hair  you  My  the  PntmdtrV*—% 
9oSiimfA  form  of  Lady  Scraage*t  rebuke  for  the  nme  lapie, 
**iVv/imdSrr,  forsooth,  and  be  dawmed  to  ye  I "  Another 
fomily  in  thb  district  is  believed,  and  believes  itself,  never 
to  have  thriven  since  its  hesd  was  cursed  by  a  Macdonald 
massacred  in  Qencoe.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  old- 
world  ideas  that  turn  up  in  t\x'  oil  so  carefolly  tilled  by 
Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk. 

Maybe  the  reader  has  nr%er  hrard  >t  Jo'  my  Gibb— 
dien  the  loss  b  his.  This  booi'  h  ivdl  knowi  in  Scotland 
as  a  head  of  the  "kailyaro  '  <^chool  i\z.t  lu.  flourished 
here  since  the  days  ot  Gait,  ^hrujL  o.!/  uf  kte  some 
caprice  of  taste  gave  ic  a  vog..  \v.  the  south.  The 
examples  most  popular  in  England  ao  n  t  alnrays  commend 
themselves  to  Scotunen,  who  6nd  me  and  another  aspect 
of  thdr  character  overcharged  to  move  the  ughs  or  grins 
of  barren  readers.  At  home  Is  better  appreciated  such  a 
writer  u  William  Alexander,  who,  risen  from  herd  loon 
to  editor  of  an  Aberdeen  paper,  knew  his  countryfolk 
thoroughly,  and  defncted  them  with  an  art  that  never 
oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature.  One  can  hardly  press 
Johnny  Gibb  on  a  stranger,  weighted  as  he  is  with  an 
uncouth  dialect  and  with  a  serious  stiffening  of  Disruption 
principles.  But,  to  my  nund,  if  Dr.  John  Brown  had  not 
written  Rab  and  his  Frunds,  William  Alexander's  Lift 
among  my  am  Folk  would  be  the  flower  of  the  kailyard :  a 
collection  of  humble  Aberdeenshire  idylls,  as  seen  by  a 
shrewdly  humorous  eye,  which  can  soften  in  not  overstrained 
sentiment  when  it  r^ards  the  **  little  wee  little  anes  "  and 
**  wee  bit  iK^fickies "  that  draw  horn  sons  of  a  hard  soil 
such  endearing  diminuuves  so  characteristic  of  their  wind- 
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bitten  speech.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  George  Eliot's 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Uft  may  have  set  a  copy  for  these 
round-hand  pages,  not  to  be  taken  as  lessons  in  spelling, 
for  only  too  faithfully  do  they  reproduce  the  local  dialect. 
Johnny  Gibb  deak   with  the  essence   of  P^byter- 
ianbm,  as  distilled  in  Aberdeenshire  Strathbogie  during 
the    non-intrunon  controversy.     But  this  part  of  the 
country  is,  in  fact,  much  divided  as  to  religious  sentiment. 
About  Aberdeen,  the  old  Episcopal  church  is  still  rooted 
in  the  soil,  elsewhere  in  Scotland  rather  a  greenhouse 
plant.     The  Covenanters  made  war  upon   this  prelatic 
city,   and   in    its  county   Montrose    brewed   the  storm 
that  swept  down  upon  Whigamore  strongholds.    Here- 
abouts it  was  Presbyterian  divines  who,  after  the  Revolution 
Settlement,  had  sometimes  to  be  inducted  at  the  bayonet's 
point  upon  unwilling  parishioners;    then   Cumberland's 
soldiers  marching  to  Culloden  could  find  plenty  of  sport 
in   burning   non-juring   meeting-houses.      The    Roman 
Catholic   element  is  still  strong  also,  especially  in  the 
Highland  part,  many  of  the  dans,  from  Aberdeen  across 
to  Skye,  having  stuck  to  the  old  fiiith.    The  Erasers  have 
two  heads,  him  of  the  Lovat  branch  a  Catholic,  but  his 
namesake  of  Saltoun  a  Protestant.     Blairs  College  on 
Deeside  is  a  notable  Catholic  seminary,  containing  fine 
portraits  of  Queen   Mary   and  Cardinal   Beaton.     The 
Roman  Cathedral  of  Aberdeen  has  no  cause  to  hide  itself, 
but  stands  up  boldly  among  its  Free  Church  neighbours. 
In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  a  Papist  is  looked  on  askance, 
but  in  this  northern  belt,  the  two  creeds  have  come  to  a 
modus  Vivendi^  the  parish  minister  perhaps  saying  grace 
before  dinner  and  the  priest  returning  thanks. 
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On  the  same  shoulder  of  Scotland  a  similar  contrast 
is  shown  in  the  matter  of  climate.  The  point  of  Buchan 
ended  by  Kinnaird  Head  has  the  name  of  being  the 
coldest  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  farther  up  the  Moray 
Firth,  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Nairn  are  so  situated 
and  sheltered  as  to  be  more  genial  than  most  of  £ngland. 
Forres,  which  Shakespeare  vunly  imagined  as  a  bleak 
and  blasted  heath  **  fit  for  murders,  treasons,  stratagems," 
has  in  fart  the  mean  climate  of  London,  cooler  in 
summer,  warmer  in  winter ;  and  the  whole  district  vies 
with  East  Norfolk  for  the  honour  of  being  Britain's 
driest  corner,  so  that  the  Forres  Hydropathic,  with  its 
miles  of  pine-wood  walks,  makes  both  a  winter  and  a 
summer  resort,  while  a  light  and  porous  soil  supports  fat 
farming. 

The  country  has  many  beauty  spots  also,  even  among 
its  lowland  features,  swelling  to  the  Highlands  of  Brae 
Moray,  from  which  Wolves  of  Badenoch  once  swept 
down  upon  its  folds  as  Roderick  Dhus  upon  the  Forth's 
"waving  fields  and  pastures  green."  The  Findhorn,  in 
whose  valley  Gordons  and  Cummings  have  met  lovingly. 
Professor  Blackie  calls  "one  of  the  finest  stretches  of 
dark  mountain  water  and  pirturesque  wood  in  the 
Highlands."  Mr.  Charles  St.  John  is  eloquent  in  praise 
cf  this  river,  where  he  made  so  careful  studies  in  natural 
history.  Rising  in  a  wild  solitude,  it  leaves  the  open 
ground  to  hide  its  charms  among  noble  forests  and 
beneath  steep  diflfs,  at  whose  foot  the  angler  may  have  to 
run  for  his  life,  its  sudden  spates  now  pressed  up  in  a  gorge 
a  few  feet  wide,  then  making  a  bore-like  wave  on  such  a 
dark  basin  as  that  of  the  old  Bridge  of  Dulsie,  "  shut  in 
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by  grey  and  fiutastic  recks,  surmounted  with  the  green- 
est of  grass  swards,  with  clumps  of  the  aoeint  weeping 
birches  with  their  gnarled  and  twisted  ntriwi,  backed 
again  by  the  dark  pine  trees.  The  river  here  forms  a 
succession  of  very  black  and  deep  pools,  connected  with 
each  other  by  foaming  and  whirling  falls  and  currents, 
up  which  in  the  fine,  pure  evenings  you  may  see  aalmcm 
making  curious  leaps."  Another  notable  reach  shows  the 
grounds  of  Altyre  with  its  heronry.  From  these  wooded 
gorges,  so  rich  in  finned  and  feathered  life,  the  river 
emerges  on  a  tamer  plain,  to  enter  the  sea  by  the  Sahara 
of  Culbin,  a  singular  coast-line,  where  cultivated  fields 
have  been  long  ago  overwhekned  by  sandhills,  banks  of 
shingle,  and  piles  of  stones,  all  barren  but  for  patches  of 
bent  and  broom,  shelteHng  huge  foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits, 
that  sally  forth  to  prey  upon  the  farms  behind,  like  any 
Highland  chieftain.  Moray  and  Nairn  thus  present  a 
fine  variety  of  scenery,  dotted  by  ancient  mannons  fike 
Damaway  Castle,  with  its  hall  that  holds  a  thousand 
armed  men,  and  Cawdor  Castle,  which  one  l^end  makes 
the  scene  of  Macbeth's  murder.  No  part  of  Scotland 
indeed,  has  man  ruined  shrines  and  strongholds  than  the 
old  Moravia^  a  name  once  extending  beyond  the  present 
bounds  of  Moray  alias  Elgin. 

Elgin,  the  *own,  built  of  a  warm,  ydlow  sandstone  that 
helps  it  to  a  cheerfid  look,  may  call  itself  a  city  in  right 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  noblest  Cathedral  in 
Scothmd,  violated  by  wild  Highlandmen  when  this  low- 
land strip  too  much  invited  plunder  and  ravage.  The 
town  has  other  ruins  to  show,  besides  those  of  Pluscarden 
Priory  some  miles  oflf",  and  of  Spynie  Palace  on  the  way 
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to  Lomemooth,  Elgin's  riring  bathing-pkce,  whote  luinie 
thould  be  fiuniliar  to  readers  of  Gecrge  MacDonald's 
novels.  A  Uttle  Auther  along  the  coast,  Nairn  which  a 
Scots  lung  boasted  for  so  long  as  to  have  one  end  in  the 
Highlands,  the  other  in  the  LowUnds,  is  now  able 
to  hold  itself  up  as  the  **  Brighton  of  the  North," 
recommended  by  a  mild  climate,  and  by  golf-Unks  on 
the  shOTe,  not  perched  on  diabolic  downs,  as  behind  the 
Londoner's  resort. 

Gouty  southrons  may  well  find  their  way  so  far  north, 
but  they  do  ill  to  pass  by  the  recesses  of  this  country, 
now  that  the  Highland  Riulway  cuts  stnught  across  from 
Aviemore  to  Inverness.  Grantown  above  ^xyside,  indeed, 
b  much  sought  as  a  high  and  dry  health  resort.  Another 
place  that  b^ins  to  put  in  a  dium  to  the  same  hroar  is 
Tomintoul,  at  the  south  end  of  Banff,  the  loftiest  village 
in  the  Highlands,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  higher  than 
Buxton,  and  mth  a  chalybeate  well  that  would  work 
fashionable  cures  if  it  could  only  get  a  London  doctor  to 
patronise  it,  while  the  sub-Alpine  nte  and  the  mainly 
Catholic  population  might  help  to  give  an  illusion  of 
Swillingheim-am-Fluss  or  Argent  ks  Eaux.  A  very 
illustrious  author  expressed  the  picturesqueness  of  Tomin- 
toul by  calling  it  the  "dirtiest,  poorest  village  in  the 
whole  of  the  Highlands,"  but  that  was  a  generaticm  ago, 
and  the  Tomintoulers  are  not  Ukdy  to  insist  on  perpetu- 
ating such  a  compliment,  as  Aberdeen  solicitors  to  this 
day  take  the  higher  style  of  Advocates,  because  once  so 
addressed  by  King  James.  A  more  famous  spring,  as 
yet,  of  this  region  rises  in  a  distillery  which  does  not  want 
a  va/es  saeer — 
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Funhon  had  •  mo  who  married  NoaJi'i  daaghter, 
And  neariy  ipoilt  u  Flood,  by  drinking  up  u  water, 
Which  he  woald  have  done,  I  verilj  believe  it. 
Had  ta  mixture  been  only  half  Glenlivet. 

But  we  have  jumped  over  Banff,  which  may  rewnt 
being  taken  for  an  appendage  of  Aberdeen,— long,  narrow 
atrip  squeezed  in  between  Moray  and  Mar,  as  it  runs  up 
from  its  northern  cliff  fkcc,  set  with  fishing  villages,  to 
the  grand  Highlands  of  Deeside.    Banff  has  a  bad  name 
among  Scottish  counties  for  a  certain  fiiult  of  morals 
which  has  been  charged  upon  all  Scotland,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  attaches  only  to  some  parts,  and  pleas 
may  be  given  in  excuse:  for  one,  the  custom  of  such 
irregular  unions  as  under  the  name  of  "  handfasting " 
were  long  winked  at  tn  this  corner;  for  another,  the 
accommodating  Scottish   law  that  wipes   out    by  legal 
marriage   a   transgression  too  lightly  treated   by  local 
opinion,    as  not  by  Jean  Armour's  lover  when,   now 
and   then,   his  song  turned   out  a    sermon.     In   other 
respects  Banff  may  pose  as  a  homespun  Arcadia.     Some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  knew  it,  there  were  not  thirty 
policemen  in  the  whole  county,  and  the  county  town  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  confine  prisoners  for  a  single  night. 
The  only  familiar  crime  was  that  wont  to  be  solemnly 
indicted  before  the  Sheriff  as   "Making  a  great  noise, 
opposite,  or  nearly  opposite   the  Free  Church   Manse, 
cursing  and  swearing,   and    challenging  to   fight,"   i.e. 
m  the  blunter  English  of  southern  police  courts,  being 
drunk  and  disordcriy  ;  then  it  would  be  a  point  of  legal 
aciBnen  not  to  fine  the  almost  always  repentantly  avowing 
offender  m<M«  than  he  was  likely  to  have  at  command. 
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The  authorities  stood  in  dread  that  some  Rnglidimfln 
or  the  like  would    break  the   law  more  seriously,  u 
happened  when  a  vagrant  conjuror  with  an  Italian  name, 
but  speaking  in  a  strong  Whitechapel  accent,  conjured 
a  pair  of  boots  into  his  illegal  possession,  and  had  to  be 
sent  all  the  way  to  Elgin  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
Uter  on,  Banff  got  a  jaU  of  its  own  opened,  which  I  one 
day  visited  and  found  the  only  captive  sociably  doing 
a  job  of  work  for  the  keeper's  wife.    One  case  of  theft, 
indeed,  was  not  unknown,  that  of  boys  brought  into 
illicit  relations  with  apples  or  the  like;   but  when  an 
urchin  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  for  such  puerile 
weakness,  the  small  police  force,  with  the  fear  of  his 
mother  in  their  eyes,  struck,  or  rather  refused  to  strike, 
and  I  believe  the  culprit  went  scot-free. 

The  absence  of  vulgar  crime  is  still  more  marked  in 
the  Mghlands,  where,  but  for  whisky  and  religious  zeal, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  magistrates.     "Ye  see,  if 
they  stole  anything,  they  couldn't  get  it  off  the  island,"  a 
Bute  cynic  once  explained  to  me ;  but  on  the  mainland 
opposite,  I  have  known  the  ladies  of  a  family  leave  their 
bathing  dress  hanging  over  the  hedge  by  the  roadside 
for  weeks  together.     It  was  only  on  the  grand  and  gaUant 
scale  that  John  Highlandman  made  a  confusion  between 
mum  and  tuum.     But  a  distmctly  litigious  disposition  in 
trifles  keeps  northern  lawyers  from  starving  among  clients 
who,  like  Bartoline  Saddletree  and  Peter  Peebles,  often 
cherish  a  strong  amateur  interest  :a  law.     In  Dandie 
EHnmont's  country,  we  know,  a  man  was  "  aye  the  better 
thought  o'  for  having  been  afore  the  Feifteen." 

Now  that  everybody  subscribes  to  an  Encyclopedia,  it 
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Buy  not  be  neoetniy  to  remind  readers  how  the  Scoti  law 
is  fsunded  on  the  Roman,  and  how  the  practice  of  courts 
differs  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  administra- 
tioa  of  justice  in  Scotland  seems  now  an  example  to 
England,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past. 
Feudalism  died  slow  here.  Baron  courts  continued  to  be 
held  to  our  own  day,  though  shorn  of  such  unjust 
privilege  as  that  by  which  the  lord's  bailie  decided  ques- 
tions between  himself  and  his  tenants.  There  was  a  time 
when  only  high  treason  was  withheld  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  private  Solons.  Then  they  lost  power  to  ad- 
judicate in  the  **  four  pleas  of  the  crown," — ^murder,  rape, 
robbery,  and  arson,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  slayer  taken 
red-hand  or  the  thief  infang  with  the  stolen  property  in 
his  possession  within'  the  barony  bounds.  So  late  as 
1707  Lord  Dnunmond  was  good  enough  to  "  lend  "  his 
exMutioner  to  the  city  of  Ftoth.  After  Culloden,  heredi- 
tary judges  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  were  wholly 
deprived  of  the  right  of  furca  tt  fossa^  the  drowning  of 
female  and  hanging  of  male  offenders.  Yet  a  generation 
ago  the  dispensers  of  minor  justice  in  certun  towns  were 
the  **  bulies  '*  of  the  superior,  whom  in  one  case  I  have 
known  to  be  an  Australian  squatter  and  his  distant  deputy 
a  respectable  carpenter,  while  in  such  a  town  as  Dalkeith, 
the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  appointed  an  able  lawyer  as 
permanent  magistrate.  The  adoption  of  the  Police  Act 
brought  this  t.8te  of  things  to  an  end ;  and  the  baron's 
judicial  rights,  if  not  formally  abolished,  have  practically 
dwindled  out  of  existence. 

The  part  of  police  magistrate  and  county  court  judge 
is  doubled  by  tl^e  sheriff,  an  official  whose  title  may  be  a 
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stumbling-block  to  EngUshmcn,  and  stiU  more  to  inquir- 
ng  foreigners  like  Count  SmaUtork.     Nothing  is  apter 
to  perplex  our  Continental  neighbours  than  the  irreguUri- 
ties  of  our  constitution,  the  overlapping  of  boundaries 

ammgement  as  recommends  itself  to  the  Utin  or  the 
weU-dnlled  Teuton  mind.  What  a  pitfaU  for  the 
foreign  student  of  our  institutions  lies  in  the  fact  of  I 
sheriff  being  an  honorary  dignitary  in  an  English  county 
an  elected  constable  in  an  American  one.  buf  a  paid  aid 
permanent  judge  north  of  the  Tweed !  The  shire  reeves 
here  were  m  feudal  times  hereditary  lieutenants  of  the 
toT^r  S  \^"  baron  handed  over  judicial  authority 

LdLt.  .^^^^ri''  *PP°^"'*^  ^'«^  representatives.  stiU 
ent  ded  Sheriffs  Depute,  also  known  as  Sheriffs  Prindpai. 
as  they  have  come  to  be.  These  well-paid  offices  are 
pnzcs  of  the  l«r.  held  by  successful  advLtes  in  Edin! 

.^»Z  °"  'I  '"  '^^  "^  °'  ^y  ^y  of  appeal 
are  called  to  judgment.     The  everyday  work  of  mCr 

SllTkh  «.".^  J?""*^'  "  ^°~  ^y  «^^^-'  I^d  officials, 
called  Sheriffs  Substitute,  each,  in  his  own  district,  wearing 

a  halo  of  authority  as  "the  Sheriff."  usually  an  advocate 
who  h^  resigned  the  risks  of  practice  to  devote  himself  to 
tfiis  safer  if  less  ambitious  career,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
French  magistracy.  There  are  also  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
as  m  England,  but  these  do  not  come  so  much  before  the 
public. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  professional  judge, 
assisted  in  miportant  criminal  cases  by  a  jury,  and  checked 
m  evil  smts  by  right  of  appeal  to  his  principal,  makes  a 
clearer  fountain  of  justice  than  the  Great  Unpaid  of  an 
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English  Bench,  who  with  the  best  intentions  as  to  furness 
must  often  depend  on  their  clerk  for  law.  In  some  points 
of  procedure,  too,  the  Scottish  system  sets  a  good  example 
to  the  English.  Prosecutions  are  not  left  in  private  hands, 
but  are  conducted  by  a  public  official.  The  Procurator- 
Fiscal  is  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Sheriff's  Court,  also 
performing  the  duties  of  Coroner  without  the  meddling  of 
a  jury  or  reporters,  though  in  late  years  public  inquests  in 
certain  cases  of  death  have  been  introduced  into  Scottish 
practice.  Petty  offenders  are  disposed  of  by  the  Sheriff 
ofF-hand.  More  serious  charges  he  remits  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Crown  officers  in  Edinburgh,  who  decide 
before  what  court  the  prisoner  shall  be  tried.  The  first 
step  is  his  being  brought  to  private  audience  of  the  Sheriff, 
who,  taking  care  that  he  do  not  prejudice  his  cause,  invites 
him  to  tell  his  story,  often  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the 
real  facts.  Another  practical  arrangement  is  that  of  a 
"  pleading  diet,"  at  \/hich  criminals  with  no  defence  have 
a  chance  of  submitting  to  the  law  and  being  sentenced 
with  as  little  ado  as  m?.y  be. 

While  certain  crimes,  made  heinous  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  are  still  marked  on  the  Scottish  statute-book  as  to 
be  punished  with  Draconian  severity,  and  while  in  ••  good 
old  days"  the  gallows,  the  lash,  and  the  branding-iron 
were  as  freely  used  as  south  of  the  Border,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  here  has  come  to  be  notably  mild. 
Executions  are  rare,  as,  indeed,  are  cases  of  premeditated 
murder.  In  criminal  triab,  a  Scottish  jury  numbers 
fifteen,  and  their  verdict  is  that  of  the  majority.  Perhaps 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  issues  of  life  and  death  begets  a 
stronger  reluctance  to  send  a  fellow-man  to  the  scaffold, 
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and  often  prompts  the  verdict  of  «  Not  proven,"  by  which 
so  many  a  criminal  goes  free  yet  hardly  stainless. 

From  Aberdeen  to  Inverness  there  are  three  railway 
routes  over  an  entanglement  of  Highland  Railway  and 

knot  at  E%,n      One  line  runs  from  Banff  along  the 
Moniy  Firth,  givmg  fine  views  across  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  Cromarty.     Another  turns  up  the  Spey,  and  by  this 
beautjfol  strath  would  bring  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands.      The  Speyside  line  considerately  does  not 
hurry  passenger  through  its  picturesque  environments. 
There  IS  a  legend  about  this  railway  ttat  the  town  council 
ru  f  *'"-""°  ^"^  »n  their  generation  than  Oxford  and 
Chcltcnham~sent  up  to  London  a  deputation  to  oppose  it 
m  Parliament,  when  a  Cockney  crier  made  such  s^ange 
work  of  the   names  Elgin   and   Craigellachie,  that  the 
worthy  auzens  sat  on  unconscious  that  the  biU  was  beina 
passed  without  question.  ° 

The  Speyside  Hne  has  ways  of  its  own,  or  had  in  former 
days,  when  I  once  remonstrated  with  a  clerk  who  had 
given  me  unasked,  a  return  ticket,  and  he  drily  answered, 
Ye  neednt  take  a  return   unless  ye  like;    but  it's 
cheaper   -as  it  was,  by  five  shilling!    At  one  stage  of 
our  journey,  the  meeting  of  a  Presbytery  or  some  such 
function  sweUed  the  company  in  the  single  carriage  to 
nearly  a  score,  which  so  much  exercised  the  mind  of  an 
elder  that  I  heard  him  remark  to  a  minister,  "Doesna 
this  renund  ye,  sir.  of  the  saying  of  Daniel  the  prophet. 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro '  ?  "      As  if  exhausted  by  iti 
unusual  burden,  the  train  stopped  some  couple  of  hours  at 
^^raigellachie,  giving  one  time  to  make  a  «*Spey  cast,"  but 
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for  the  want  of  Uceiue  and  tackle.    At  the  end  of  nearly 
a  day's  journey  from  Banff,  I  reached  the  Boat  of  Garten, 
too  late  for  any  southward  train  that  evening.     Like  other 
«;  boats  "  and  "  bridges  "  of  the  Highlands,  this  has  a  snug 
httlc  inn,  enUrged  I  fancy  since  then,  when  it  had  only 
one  good  bedroom,  in  which  more  than  one  crowned  head 
has  lain  to  rest.     A  friend  of  mine  was  occupying  this 
when  a  telegram  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Empress 
of  the  French.     Of  course  he  turned  out,  then  the  people 
of  the  house  sought  his  advice  in  adorning  the  chamber. 
He  found  them  hastily  fastening  up  over  the  Empress*  bed 
their  most  striking  work  of  art,  which  happened  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo!      Much  more  like 
Celtic  courtesy  was,  the  conduct  of  William  Black's  High- 
land veteran,  who  scrupled  to  wear  his  tartan  trews  before 
a  Frenchwoman,  for  fear  of  reviving  sore  memories. 
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TO   JOHN    O*    groat's    HOUSE 

Unless  for  that  modern  knight-errant,  the  cyclist  soeed 

as   the  southern  mountwns  of  Wales     Y^t  .L       11 
te  charms  and  grandeurs  none  the  less  admirable  fo^ 
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without  question :  in  thr  church  here  t  congregtdon 
of  Mackenziet  it  said  to  have  been  burned  alive,  to 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipes,  by  their  Christian  enemies 
of  Glengarry,  a  memory  of  ancient  numners  which 
Wordsworth  laments  as  *•  withering  to  the  root."  One 
of  Lord  Lovat's  hiding-places  was  an  island  in  the  river, 
that  afterwards  became  a  summer  retreat  of  Sr  Robert 
Peel ;  and  its  romantic  cottage  was  for  a  time  the  home 
of  the  two  Sobieski  or  Allan  brothers  who  made  a 
mysterious  claim  to  represent  the  Stuarts,  and  were  treated 
with  royal  honours  by  some  Scottish  fiunilies.  They 
were  a  stately  pair,  after  a  somewhat  theatrical  sty^e, 
taking  the  part  of  silent  Pretenders  in  the  Highland 
dress,  on  which  they  published  a  sumptuous  volume. 
In  later  years,  when  both  were  well-known  figutes  in 
the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  they,  or  at 
least  one  of  them,  came  down  to  lodgings  in  Pimlico, 
where  I  have  heard  pseudo-majesty  calling  for  his  boots 
from  the  upper  floor  like  a  dignified  Fred  Bayham. 

All  this  part  of  the  railway  is  set  among  varied  beauty, 
as  it  bends  away  from  the  western  mountains  and  curves 
about  the  heads  of  the  deep  eastern  firths.  Beyond 
Beauly,  it  crosses  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  called  the 
Black  Isle,  on  which  stand  the  ex-cathedral  city  of 
Fortrose,  and  Cromarty  on  the  deep  inlet  guarded  by  its 
cave-worn  Sutors,  where  one  can  ferry  over  the  mouth  of 
this  Cromarty  Firth  to  the  farther  promontory,  ended  by 
one  of  Scotland's  several  "Tarbets,"  name  denoting  an 
isthmus  or  portage.  Cromarty  no  longer  exists  as  a  separ- 
ate and  much-separated  county,  of  which  Macbeth  seems 
to  have  been  Maormor  or  satrap.     Before  the  boundary 
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To  John  o' Groat's  House 

•djustmcntin  our  generation,  several  Scottish  shires  had  out- 
lying  fragments  islanded  within  their  neighbc     -/  bounds 

lying  away  up  m  the  north-west  corner  of  Ross,  widi  wWch 
environing  county  Cromarty  is  now  incorporated.     The 

inTm^r  "  '^T^l'f  ^^  ^^'^  ^'>  «ti"  flourishes 
L  r^  J^r*  '^  *^^'*"«  ^'^  ^'«  ~>  t^^  the  Cross 
had  to  be  bodily  removed.     It  has  reared  at  least  two 

Ui^lrT^  '"'"  ^'  ^'^"^  ^'"^'^  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart.  who  so  well  translated  Rabelais  while  a  prisoner 

h.?K  T7  M  ''^'"''  **"  P"^^^«*  ^'^^  i«g«"'°«8  works 

of  his  manuscripts,  lost  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  went  to 
«i^  bj«e  uses  ;.  lighting  the  pipes  of  Roundhead  rTp^^' 
The  other  was  Hugh  MiUer.  the  stone-mason's  apprenti^ 
who  rose  to  bean  esteemed  author,  a  geologist  of  note,  and 
editor  of  the  ^,/«.«.  that  fuU-toned  organ  that  lifted  with 
no  uncertam  sound  the  testimony  of  the  Free  Church. 

This  «d  of  Scotland,  like  the  south-west,  has  been 
singly  Whig  m  its  sympathies.     Even  its  Highi^S 
dans  were  often  led  by  their   chiefs   to   support^e 
Rrotesuntsuccessicn.     It  was  a  Mackay  who  co^i^andS 
for  Kmg  Wdlum  against  Claverhouse;  the  Munroes  did 
^ice  to   King   George   against   the   Pirtender;    and 
President  Forbes  of  CuUoden  kept  the  MackenzL.  or 
mny  of  them,  from  joining  the  prince,  who  at  his  mansion 
spent  a  kst  quiet  night  on  Scottish  soU.     Hugh  Miller 
telb  us  how  the  Cromarty  folk  watched  the  smoke  of 
CuUoden  across  the  Firth,  of  their  rejoicing  for  Cumber- 
land s  victory,  and  of  their  savage  exultation  over  Lovafs 
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head.  Religious  enthusiasm  here  was  kin  to  that  of  the 
Covenanters.  To  the  south,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  a  belt 
of  Catholicism ;  and  some  glens  of  the  Highlands  shelter 
knots  of  Episcopacy ;  but  when  the  Gael  does  take  to 
Presbytcrianism,  he  likes  it  hot  and  strong.  This  was 
the  diocese  of  the  "  Men,"  those  inquisitorial  elders  who 
played  such  a  severe  part  in  church  life  of  older  days. 
The  Free  Church  movement  found  great  acceptation  in 
the  Highlands,  so  much  so  that  in  many  parishes  the  Old 
Kirk  has  been  almost  deserted.  And  the  Free  Church 
in  the  far  north  is  still  largely  officered  by  a  school  of 
ministers,  who,  fervidly  rejecting  the  conclusions  of 
criticism  and  latitudinarian  liberality,  are  known  as  the 
"Highland  host,"  by  humorous  inversion  of  a  phrase 
that  once  applied  to  an  instrument  of  the  prelatical  party. 
The  recent  broadening  of  this  body's  base  has  here  been 
fiercely  resisted,  some  congregations  even  coming  to  blows 
over  Disruption  principles.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Sabbath  could  be  said  not  to  come  above  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie ;  but  now  the  northern  Highlands  are  the 
fastness  of  a  Sabbatarianism  that  dies  hard  all  over  rural 
Scotiand.  In  Ross,  the  late  Queen  Victoria  had  the  un- 
wonted experience  of  being  refused  horses  for  a  Sunday 
journey  by  a  postmaster  mcarnating  the  spirit  of  John 
Knox;  then  it  is  understood  that  Her  Majesty  gave 
directions  he  should  in  no  way  suffer  for  conscience'  uke. 
There  were  "godly"  lords  in  these  parts,  to  whose 
influence  Hugh  Miller  attributes  this  temper  of  faith; 
and  here  was  the  diocese  of  that  "Bkck  John,"  the 
"Apostle  of  the  North,"  whose  field-preachings  stirred 
the  bones  of  martyrs  to  old  prelatic  tyranny. 
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ot  the  Free  Church  m  tt.  pristine  glow.  Alas '  his 
prom,s,ng  c««r  w«  cot  short  by  hU  own  h»d  Itt 
Wjevri  that  d,e  trid  of  reconcUing  d,e  Mosaic  geoW 

H>d  fes  lot  been  cast  in  our  generation,  divines  of  h^ 
own  beloved  communion  would  have  tamrht  h™  1 
«commod,ting  interpreution,.  that TigKetl^":: 
.  longer  lease  of  usefulness  one  of  ScoUand's  Z%^. 

^tr^  "^  ^"•^''  "^  S'ho.bna.un  ren^n^s  the 
best  book  on  this  countryside. 

At  Dingwall,  the  little  county  town  of  Ross,  which  like 
^Devonshu,  Torrington,  ha,  been  fondly'.hought  t 
resemble  Jerusalem  m  site,  a  short  branch  line  turns%«,, 
ward  to  Strathpeffer,  the  Scottid.  Harrogate.  thriTC  Z^ 
««.  .t  got  a  r^lway.     Till  then  its  dien'ts  we,:^S; 
local,  mwy  of  them  seeking  an  antidote  to  more  potent 
«t^d„tU]ed  hereabouts  ;    but  now  in  the  h^^': 
4e  «ason  .t  ,s  crowded  with  viatora  from  both  a^  of 
4e  Border     Strathpeffer  ha,  varied  advantages  to  blf 
p.«ents  aU  the  way  from  London.     It  boastX  stroS 
"^h^water  ■„  the  kingdom,  also  such  an  effervS 
chUybeatt  spring  as  »  rarer  in  Britain  than  in  Germany* 
t  has  adopted  peat  baths,  douches,  and  other  Wn,^ 
logKj  devtces  from  the  Continent ;  while  a  remarhS^ 

ftt  iTl*  1r  ''  '°  '""^'''™  """"K  northern  s^^ 
It  »  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  wet  and  windy 

rr^-  *™'«*.°'',<'f  flourishing  crofts,  originaUy  granted 

and  beade  d,e  Pump-room   Highland  Eves  tempt  the 
drmkers  with  ,«,talising  pUes  of  strawberries,  forbidden 
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by  the  faculty  as  plum-pudding  at  Kissingen  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  British  invalids  are  less  docile  to  Kurgmass 
rules.     The  viUage  lies  in  a  vaUey  begirt  by  charming 
scenery  of  «  dwaif  Highlands  "  about  the  course  of  the 
Conon  and  other  streams.     Hugh  Miller  worked  here  as 
a  mason  lad,  and  his  "  recollections  of  this  rich  tract  of 
country,  with  its  woods  and  towers  and  noble  river,  seem  as 
if  bathed  in  the  rich  light  of  goi^eous  sunsets."      The 
long  summer  evenings  light  up  patches  of  heather  over 
which  is  the  way  to  such  beauty  spots  as  Loch  Achilty,  the 
FaUs  of  Conon,  and  the  Falls  of  Rogie,  that  have  been 
compared  to  Tivoli.     Close  at  hand  is  Castle  Leod,  famed 
for  enormous  Spanish  chestnuts  that  give  the  lie  to  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  and  farther  off  are  other    ancient   mansions] 
Brahan  Castle,  whose  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Paxton ; 
Coul  with  its  fine  grounds,  and  the  spectral  ruin  of  Fairburn 
Tower.     Above  the  village  the  wooded  ridge  of  the  Cat's 
Back  leads  to  a  noble  view  from  green  Knockfarril,  where 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  "  vitrified  forts  "  so  common  in  the 
far  north.     Rheumatic  patients  would  once  celebrate  their 
cure  by  dancing  a  Highland  fling  before  the  Pump-room,  a 
saltatory  exercise  said  to  have  originated  in  the  experience 
of  a  kilt  among  midges.     To  prove  themselves  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  Sassenach  visitors  might  ascend  Ben  Wyvis, 
the  «  Mount  of  Storms,"  a  ten-miles  tramp  or  pony  ride! 
There  is  no  difficulty  on  the  way  unless  a  bog  at  the  bottom, 
that  must  be  skirted  in  wet  weather  ;  and  the  prospect  from 
the  top  is  rarely  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  of 
reaching  it :  on  a  fine  day  may  be  seen  the  mountains  of 
Argyll,  of  Braemar,  of  Sutherland,  and  of  Skye,  perhaps 
grandly  half  revealed  through  distant  haze  or  thunderstorm. 
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At  Dii«w«U  diverges  abo  the  branch  line  to  Lochalsh, 
the  ferry  for  Skye.     This  take,  one  through  a  real  Hi«h^ 
land  country,  where  at  Auchnasheen  goes  off  the  c^h 
route  to  Loch  Maree,  which  some  judge  the  finest  scene 
m  ScoUand.     Less  smiling  than  Loch  Lomond,  it  lies 
more  wildly  among  naked  pyramids  of  quartz,  Ben  SUoch 
the  most  conspicuous  point  of  them,  but  this  lake  has  the 
same  boiuty  of  wooded  islets  at  the  lower  end,  where  a 
group  of  half-drowned  hillocks  «  form  a  miniature  archi- 
pdago,  grey  with  lichened  stone,  and  bosky  with  birch 
and  hazel.       On  one  of  these  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of 
the  Vu^n  Mary,  who  was  perhaps  godmother  to  Loch 
Maree.    Beyond  it  open  the  sea-inlets  Torridon,  Gairloch, 
and  Loch  Ewe ;  and  the  coast  northwards  by  UUapool 
and  Loch  Inver  is  pierced  by  deep  fiords  and  overlooked 
by  grand  summits,  worn  down  from  Himalayan  masses 
of  old.    On  the  road  from  Garve  to  Ullapool,  beside  the 
strath  looking  down  to  Loch  Broom,  an  oasis  of  greenery 
enshrines  the  Measach  Falls  of  Corriehalloch,  a  stream 
tumbling  through  a  deep-bitten  chasm,  which  some  have 
pronounced  the  grandest  Highland  scene  in  thtgenn  of 
that  Black  Rock  ravine  mentioned  below.    If  we  are  ever 
to  reach  John  o*  Groat's  House  let  us  turn  away  from  the 
transparent  waters  of  this  coast  and  from  the  gloomy 
glories  of  Skye.    The  sportsmen  to  whom  these  northern 
wilds  are  best  known  would  not  thank  any  guide  of  idle 
tourists,  and  such  a  guide  must  be  pitied  in  his  task  of 
repeating  epithets. 

From  Dingwall  the  railway  holds  up  the  side  of  the 
Cromarty  Firth  by  a  country  of  Munroes  and  Mackcnzies, 
who  have  taken  aU  the  world  for  their  province.     A 
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notable  natural  feature  here  U  the  chasm  of  the  Black 
Rock,  through  which  a  stream  from  Loch  Glass  leaps  in 
a  series  of  cascades  gouging  out  an  open  tunnel  that 
sometimes  is  only  a  few  yards  wide  at  the  tq>,  whence  one 
looks  down  upon  waters  foaming  into  gloomy  linns,  an 
American  cafton  in  miniature,  its  edges  bristling  like  the 
Trossachs,  its  mouth  thus  described  by  Hugh  Miller : — 

**  The  river — after  wailing  for  miles  in  a  pent-up  channel,  narrow 
at  one  of  the  lanes  of  old  Edinburgh,  and  hemmed  in  by  walls 
quite  as  perpendicular,  and  nearly  twice  as  lofty — suddenly  expands, 
first  into  a  deep,  brown  pool,  and  then  into  a  broad,  tumbling 
stream,  that,  as  if  permanendy  affected  in  temper  by  the  strict 
severity  of  the  discipline  to  which  its  early  life  had  been  subjected, 
frets  and  chafes  in  all  ita  after  course,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea. 
The  banks,  ere  we  reach  the  opening  of  the  chasm,  have  become 
steep  and  wild  and  densely  wooided,  and  there  stand  out  on  either 
hand  giant  crags,  that  plant  their  iron  feet  in  the  stream  ;  here 
girdled  with  belts  of  rank,  succulent  herbs,  that  love  the  damp 
shade  and  the  frequent  drizzle  of  the  spray  j  and  there,  hollow  and 
bare,  with  their  round  pebbles  sticking  out  from  the  partially 
decomposed  surfece,  like  the  piled-up  skulls  in  the  great  under- 
ground cemetery  of  the  Parisians.  .  .  .  And  over  the  sullen  pool 
in  front  we  may  see  the  stern  pillan  of  the  portal  rising  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  scarce  twelve  feet  apart, 
like  the  massive  obelisks  of  some  Egyptian  temple ;  while  in 
gkx)my  vista  within,  projection  starts  out  beyond  projection,  like 
column  beyond  column  in  some  narrow  avenue  of  approach  to 
Luxor  or  Carnac.  The  precipices  are  green,  with  some  moss  or 
byssus,  that,  like  the  miner,  chooses  a  subterranean  habitat — for 
here  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  fall ;  the  dead  mossy  water  beneath, 
from  which  the  cliffs  rise  so  abruptly,  bears  the  hue  of  molten 
pitch}    the  trees,  fest  anchored   in   the  rock,  shoot  out  their 


branches  across  the  opening,  to  form  a  thick  tangled  roof,  at 
the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fleet  overhead ;  while  firom  the 
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rTlTl '  ^k"  '^  *"^"'"«  '""'  °^  '^  '°"^^^  "lent  «•  if  with 

Turning  away  from  the  sea.  the  line  soon  strike*  it 
Jf«n  at  the  ancient  borough  of  Tain,  on  the  Dornoch 
Futh.     Near  the  head  of  the  inlet  we  cross  into  Suther- 
land, and  soon  by  the  gorge  of  the  Shin  come  to  Laira 
port  of  the  maU-cars  that  cruise  into  far  corners  of  this 
county.     The  southern  land,  whose  name  tells  how  it  was 
once  counted  part  of  nakeder  Caithness,  has  truly  northern 
u^  M   °fV»^"n»  »nd  open  moors,  lakes,  "waters." 
straths."  and  the  "  kyles  "  of  its  coast,  those  deep  narrow 
sounds  taking  their  Gaelic  name  from  the  same  root  aa 
Calais.    Three  of  its  five  sides  are  washed  by  the  sea.    The 
mtcriOT  18  chiefly  given  up  to  deer  and  sheep,  with  here 
and  there  an  oasis  of  moorland  farm,  rescued  from  the 
hwther  as  Holland  from  salt  water,  and  only  by  ceaseless 
industry  held  against  Nature's  encroachments.    Too  much 
of  the  land,  indeed,  makes  "a  wUderness  of  brown  and 
ragged  moorland,"  whose  "monotonous  features"  are 
'<  masses  of  wet  rock   and  dark  russet  heather,   black 
swamps,  low  and  bare  hUls.  and  now  and  again  the  grey 
ghmmer  of  a  stream  or  tarn  "  among  heights  «  dulled  with 
hurrying  showers  and  glittering  out  again  to  the  sun." 

The  fish  of  its  inland  waters  is  one  of  Sutherland's 
richest  harvests.  Its  lakes  are  legion ;  one  large  parish 
alone  is  said  to  contain  hundreds  of  sheets ;  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  anglers  keeps  up  the  good  roads  and 
fau-  inns  of  a  thinly-populated  region,  from  which  have 
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been  twept  away  the  traoea  of  homea  made  deaolate  by  the 
"Sutherland  evictiona."  Loch  Shin,  runiung  half  acron 
the  county  from  Lairg,  b  the  longeat  lake,  about  which 
man  hu  waged  feeble  war  with  the  aternneia  of  Nature ; 
but  the  wildnt  acene  ia  Loch  Aaaynt,  near  the  weat  coaat, 
tapering  amcuig  a  group  of  grand  mountuna  wch  aa  the 
Sutherlandahire  Ben  More  and  the  three>peaked  maaa  of 
Quinaig.  Thia  remote  nook  aeema  neglected  by  authora, 
yet  a  pictureaque  noveliat  might  here  find  material  for  a 
aecond  Ltgend  of  Mtntnu^  whoae  kat  adventure  brought 
him  to  be  captured  by  Madeod  of  Aaaynt  and  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Ardvreck.  As  for  the  featurea  of  the  weat 
coast,  behind  which  rise  so  wildly  weather-worn  crags 
above  glader-planed  glens  and  fionb,  like  thoae  of  Norway 
on  a  smaller  scale,  they  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  John 
Sinclair  in  his  Scnus  4md  Stories  ofiht  North  ofSeotUnd: — 

**The  Gaelic  word  *  Aasynt*  it  a  compound  and  ngnifiet  *out 
and  in.*  If  lo^  like  almoat  all  place-names  in  the  Highlanda,  it 
i>  molt  fl.:ing  and  felicitous.  Indeed  it  ap|diet  admirably,  not 
only  to  the  district  so  called,  but  to  the  entire  west  coast  of 
Sutherland  from  the  borders  of  Rosa-shire  to  Cape  Wrath  itself. 
Looking,  for  instance,  at  the  map,  we  can  still  see  in  the  endleu 
contortions  of  the  shore,  as  we  used  to  do  when  children,  the 
figures  and  profiles  of  men  and  beasts — ^not  one  of  them  in  any 
degree  like  to  any  other.  There  are  brows  flat  and  high  on  the 
headlands;  eyes  hrge  and  small  in  the  lochs  and  tarns;  noses 
Roman,  Grecian,  rttrnuti^  on  the  rocky  capes ;  bay-mouths  wide 
and  narrow,  open  and  shut,  drooping  in  sadness,  curving  upward 
in  joy ;  chins  which  are  impudent,  and  chins  which  are  retiring ; 
cheeks  smooth  and  furrowed,  shaven  and  bearded ;  and  in  all  these 
you  can  clearly  see,  if  you  have  any  discernment  at  all,  grumpy 
grandfathers  and  grinning  fbob,  laughing  children  and  scolding 
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dominies,  gaping  crocodiles  and  snarling  monkeys,  weeping  maids 
and  wistful  bvers.    The  surftce  of  the  country  inland  from  the 
shore  is  extremely  varied,  rugged,  and  wild,  but  fiiU  of  interest 
and  charm  for  healthy  and  buoyant  natures.    If  you  believe,  as  I 
for  one  do^  that  in  order  to  see  the  beauties  and  taste  the  sweets 
of  land  and  water  there  is  needed  not  only  sight  hut  insight,  which 
is  something  hr  more  and  better,  you  will  find  at  every  turn  of 
the  highway  new  matter  of  surprise  and  admiration.     Island- 
studded  bays  Uke  Badcall,  picturesque  retreats  like  Scouriej  deeply 
indented  kichs  like  Laxford,  the  « Fiord  of  salmon '  j  distant 
views  of  a  mountain-chain  of  peaks  j  long  successions  of  rocky 
knolls  crowned  with  brushwood  and  heather— these  are  a  few  of 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  panorama  between  Assynt 
and  the  Kyle  of  Durness.    When  at  length  you  look  down  over 
the  brindled  cliffs  of  Cape  Wrath ,   when  you  behold  its  rugged 
masses  of  God-made  masonry  j  when  you  hear  the  thunder-throb 
of  the  waves  in  its  vaulted  caverns  j  when  you  gaze  to  south  and 
west  and  north  over  the  hungry  heaving  sea,  you  can  but  look 
and  marvel  and  adore." 

The  north  coast,  with  its  Cave  of  Smoo  and  its  Kyies 
of  Durness  and  of  Tongue,  is  also  grandly  broken.  The 
east  shore,  along  which  the  raUway  runs  to  Helmsdale, 
is  rather  a  strip  of  fields  and  woo€ls.  In  the  south- 
east corner  lies  Dornoch,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  smallest  county  town  in  the  kingdom,  literaUy 
a  village,  with  a  restored  Cathedral  as  proof  of  city  dignity, 
and  on  the  site  of  its  Episcopal  palace  a  prison  that  has 
been  dosed  for  want  of  custom  among  the  honest  High- 
landers. There  has  been  little  crime  here  since  the  last 
witch  was  burned  on  British  soil  in  1722  at  Dornoch. 
What  brings  strangers  to  Dornoch,  now  that  it  has  a 
raUway  branch,  is  its  golf-links,  extending  for  thousands 
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of  acres  on  the  seashore ;  and  this  far-northern  under- 
study of  St.  Andrews  offers  a  remarkably  good  autumn 
climate,  often  mild  up  till  Christmas.  Not  much  bigger 
is  Golspie,  with  its  sea-^irt  pile  of  Dunrobin,  seat  of  the 
ducal  family  that,  owning  most  of  Sutherland,  and  having 
incorporated  the  title  and  estate  of  Cromarty  as  well  as 
the  English  peerages  of  Stafford  and  Gowcr,  can  hold  up 
its  head  as  the  largest  landowner  in  Britain.  With  a 
thousand  or  so  people  of  its  own,  Golspie  has  a  good 
hotel,  from  which  strangers  may  visit  the  Dunro  i  Glen 
and  waterfall,  the  traces  of  gold-working  that  once 
promised  to  pay  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  Ben  Bhraggie 
conspicuously  crowtied  by  Chantrey's  statue  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Above  Helmsdale,  the  Ord  ridge  makes  the  Csuthness 
frontier,  round  the  end  of  which  winds  what  b  literally 
a  highroad  into  our  northernmost  county,  described  by 
Pennant  as  more  t<:rrible  than  the  Penmaenmawr  track 
that  used  to  be  the  bugbear  of  travellers  to  Ireland.  The 
road  has  been  improved,  but  the  railway  is  here  forced 
away  from  the  sea,  seeking  an  entry  into  Cuthness  farther 
inland.  The  southern  part  of  this  county  is  still  High- 
land, where  the  train  runs  on  miles  and  miles  over 
unbroken  stretches  of  heather ;  then  farther  north  these 
fall  away  into  a  windy  expanse  of  hollows  and  ridges,  in 
which  Nature  would  seem  to  have  come  short  of  material 
for  ending  off  our  island  with  picturesque  effect ;  the 
central  part  has  even  been  called  the  most  forlorn  wilderness 
in  Britain.  Caithness,  like  other  countrysides,  has  been 
"  improved  "  in  our  time  ;  but  still  it  si  ows  wide,  cheerless 
prospects  of  bog  and  waste,  with  peat  stacks  more  frequent 
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than  tree*,  and  scattered,  turf-waUed  houses  having  their 
thatch  bound  on  by  straw  ropes  and  weighted  down  by 
stones  to  keep  them  from  being  blown  away.  Verses 
signed  by  the  wdl-known  initiab,  "J.  S.  B.,**  set  in  a 
frame  of  honour  at  John  o*  Groat's  House,  describe  the 
bareness  and  bleakness  of  these  poor  fields,  fenced  by 


and 


Flagstones  ind  tlttet  in  a  row 
Where  hedges  are  frightened  to  grow  ; 

Shrubs  in  the  flap  of  the  breeze, 
Sweating  to  make  themselves  trees. 


The  most  flourishing  production  of  Caithness  appears 
to  be  the  flagstones,  layers  of  mud  and  fish  bones  pressed 
together  ages  ago,  which  its  quarries  send  forth  to  pave 
more  genial  regions.     Its  waters,  too,  grow  a  valuable 
crop,  as  one  may  know  who  has  ever  seen  the  multitudin- 
ous herring-fishing  fleet  set  sail  from  Wick  in  the  long 
summer  twUight.     Angling  can  be  had  in  a  chain  of  some 
dozen  lochs  drained  by  the  Thurso  river  that  runs  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
over  2500  salmon  were  once  netted  in  one  haul.     In  the 
south,  if  heather  were  edible,  the  folk  should  be  fat ;  and 
below  darkly  naked  cones,  we  find  glens  such  as  Berrie- 
dale,  in  parts  rich  as  well  as  romantic,  like  a  miniature 
Switzeriand  of  which  Morven  is  the  Matterhorn. 

Here  again  we  have  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  bound  together.  In  the  north-cast  the 
people  are  tall  and  sturdy,  with  plain  marks  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  like  their  sters  and  dales.  On  the  south  and  west 
rather,  we  find  clans  bearing  such  names  as  Mackay, 
Sutheriand,  Keith,  and  Gunn,  the  last  certainly  a  Norse 
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tribe  who  can  wear  only  an  adopted  tartan.     Most  illus- 
trious of  all  were  the  Sindairs,  that  held  the  now  dwindled 
Earldom  of  Caithness,  one  of  those  Norman  £unilies 
settling    themselves    so    masterfully  all  over   Scotland. 
From  this  farthest  point  of  the  kingdom,  hundreds  of 
them  followed  their  Earl  to  Flodden,  and  hardly  one  came 
back  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  "  Black  Monday,"  since  when, 
it  is  said,  no  Sinclair  will  cross  the  Ord  ridge  on  a  Monday. 
Another  sore  loss  fell  on  the  clan  a  century  later,  when  a 
certain  Colonel  Sindsur,  heedless  of  what  foreign  enlist- 
ment regulations  had  then  taken  shape,  led  a  r^ment 
of  his  clan  to  serve  Gustavus  Adolphus  against  Norway, 
but,  attacked  by  Norwegian  peasants  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
more  than  half  of  them  were  crushed  beneath  rocks  hurled 
down  from  above,  as  the  French  soldiers  in  Tyrol,  or  the 
Turks  in  defiles  of  the  Kurdish  Dersim.     The  monument 
on  the  spot  records  the  death  of  fourteen  hundred  kindly 
Scots,  which  appears  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  said  that 
not  a  score  escaped  with  their  lives.     Many  other  grim 
and  gory  tales  might  be  told  of  thb  race,  as  some  are  in 
Mr.  John  Sinclair's  book  above  mentioned.     The  shells  of 
castles  fringing  these  shores  have  as  often  as  not  had  a 
Sinclair  lord  at  one  period  or  other,  like  Castle  Sndair, 
almost  crumbled  away,  while  the  older  (Hrnigo,  on  to 
which  it  was  built,  still  stoutly  defies  the  weather.     To- 
day the  most  outstanding  branch  of  the  family  is  that  of 
Thurso,  first  distinguished  in  a  new  field  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  and  by  his  im- 
provements in  the  county ;  then  by  the  author  of  Holi- 
day House^  and  by  moie  than  one  dignitary  of  the  English 
Church.     This  family  is  notable  for  stature  as  weU  as 
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inidoin.  I  fiorget  whether  it  wu  Catherine  Knclair't 
fiuher  or  brother  who  was  nid  to  have  three  dozen  feet 
of  daughters ;  and  when  he  put  down  a  new  pavement — 
probftUy  horn  hb  own  quarriea  oppoiite  hit  house  in 
Edinburgh,  it  was  readily  nicknamed  the  **  Giant's  Cause- 
way." The  nuun  branch  of  the  Sinchurs,  whose  titles  at 
one  time,  says  Sr  Walter,  might  have  wearied  a  herald 
when  they  were  not  so  rich  as  many  an  EngUsh  yeoman, 
is  represented  near  Edinburgh  by  the  ruins  of  Rosslyn 
Castle  and  the  monuments  of  that  beautiful  chapel — 

Where  Ronlyii't  chieft  nncofined  lie 
Bach  bsron  for  «  Mble  throad 
Sheathed  in  hit  iron  panoply. 

The  nulway,  forking  for  the  only  Caithness  towns,  Wick 
and  Thurso,  with  th«r  ports  Pulteneytown  and  Scrabster, 
does  not  give  a  hxr  view  of  the  coimty.  Its  most  impres- 
nve  features,  as  at  our  other  Land's  End,  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  its  rim  of  brown  cliffs,  tight-packed  layers  of  flag- 
stones, their  faces  **  etched  out  in  alternate  lines  of  ccxnice 
and  frieze,"  here  dappled  by  hardy  vq;etation,  there  alive 
with  clamorous  sear>fowl.  Like  the  granite,  slate,  and 
serpentine  edges  of  Cornwall,  these  sandstone  rocks  have 
been  carved  by  ^nd  and  water  into  boldest  shapes  of 
capes  and  bays,  dark  caverns,  funnels,  overhanging  Shelves 
and  gables,  swirling  **pots"  and  foaming  reefs,  isolated 
stacks  la^ed  by  every  tide,  broken  teeth  bored  and  filled 
by  every  storm,  and  the  deep  chasms  here  called  geos,  that 
sometimes  lead  down  to  beaches  rich  in  fine  and  rare  shells, 
for  one,  "  John  o'  Groat's  Buckie,"  akin  to  the  cowries  of 
the  tropics.  In  the  damp  crevices,  also,  grow  rare  herbs 
such  as  that  "Holy  Grass"  found  by  Robert  Dick  of 
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Thuno,  one  of  Mr.  SmUet't  **  dttcoveriet "  in  the  wpta» 
of  lelf-helped  naturalbts.  More  truly  than  of  Cornwall, 
it  may  be  taid  that  Caithneta  teldom  growt  wood  enough 
to  make  a  coffin.  Where  Cornwall  comea  ahort  of  Caith- 
ia  in  the  numeroua  caatlea,  not  all  of  them  left  to 


n( 


decay,  that  on  the  verge  of  thoae  northern  precifMcea 
might  often  be  confounded  with  Nature'a  own  ruina.  It 
waa  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  auch  atrongholda  could  be  deaerted  for  anugger 
maniiona.  Here,  in  1680,  waa  the  scene  of  our  last 
private  war,  when  the  head  of  the  Breadalbane  CampbeUs 
invaded  Caithness  with  a  small  army,  that  overcame  the 
Sinclairs,  it  is  said,  f>y  the  wily  stratagem  of  causing  to  be 
stranded  on  their  coast  a  ship  freighted  with  wlusky  to 
drown  the  enemy's  prudence  and  reaolution. 

Traces  of  older  inhabitants  are  very  ftequent  in 
Caithness,  its  moors  thickly  str^vn  irith  hut  circles, 
standing  stones,  tumuli,  and  those  curious  imderground 
excavations  known  as  «•  Picts'  Houses,"  which  appear  to 
have  been  dwelUnga  rather  than  burial-places.  One  usual 
feature  of  such  burrows  is  the  cells  and  passages  fitting  a 
smaller  race  than  our  noble  selves,  who  must  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  in  grimy  explorations  not  likely  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  general  tourist.  Hence  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  Scotland  and  other  countries  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  stunted  race  of  abcmgines,  like  the  dwarfish 
Ainoi  of  Yesso  or  the  pygmies  who  turn  up  in  various 
parts  of  Africa.  Mr.  David  MacRitchie,  an  antiquary 
who  has  paid  special  attention  to  so<alled  Hctish  remuns, 
is  doughty  champion  of  a  theory  which  connects  the 
dimly  historic  Picts  or  Pechts  and  the  legendary  Fians 
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JlblT^K^  •«»:t^«~tn.  iHuing  forth  frimTheir 
f«b«tt  to  hold  vwied  rdadoos  of  leryice  or  mischief 

hS,^."^ir-    ^~^of^R^bdongingto 
S^r?     L     ****  ^^  ^''^  ""^  P«~««.  n»y  point  to 

I^.ir^  gl««.-»>ut  it  .eem.  they  amnot  .Wde  the 

71^'  1""^*  ""^  "^"^  ^^"^  ^d  in  the  wy  of 

disappetring  underground.  So  the  fairies  may  have  been 
ml  enough  for  aU  the  Kom  of  that  "self-styled  scieTc^ 

^^di.';^'^  "k'^^u"*  ^'^•"  Scott/who  see,^ 
well  dispo«rd  to  the  theory,  tells  us  of  stunted,  servile 
d.«  such  M  the  M'Couls,  who  were  hereditary  Gi  W« 
to  the  Stcwam  of  Appin.  In  oui  own  time  Hebride^ 
herds  have  been  found  encamped  inside  beehive  hillocks 
of  turf  such  as  opened  to  take  in  the  captives  of  fairv 

tT"^-  ir  "^^  ^'  °**J~^°"  ^^  »- '  beingj  somZ 
«PP«rcd  as  giants  rather  than  dwarft,  it  will  be 
^embered  how  a  simUar  transformation  came  quite 
^L^.^^""  ""  Wonderland,  how  omne  ignotum  pro 
map^tfico  IS  very  apt  to  hold  true  in  a  misty  climate.  Ld 
how  visions  of  the  spiritual  in  this  country  live  often  had 
an  origm  disturbing  to  the  senses— 

Wi*  rippenny  we'll  feir  n«e  evil 
Wi*  usquebaugh  we'll  face  tht    £  il. 

But  neither  Mr.   MacRitchie.  in  his  Fians,  Fairies 
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and  Picts  and  other  writings,  nor  any  of  his  brother 
ethnologists,  has  much  to  tell  us  about  John  o'  Groat, 
whose  house  is  the  shrine  of  so  many  cyclists,  wheeling 
piously  from  the  Land's  End,  a  road  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  at  the  shortest,  through  hiindreds  of 
villages,  scores  of  towns,  and  dozens  of  cities  or  places  of 
fame.  All  that  way  they  come  to  see  a  low  grassy  mound 
and  a  flagstaff  in  front  of  an  hotel,  a  mile  or  two  west 
from  the  pointed  stacks  of  Duncansbay  Head.  The 
story  goes  that  this  John  was  a  Dutchman  by  descent, 
whose  family,  split  into  eight  branches,  kept  up  meeting 
for  an  anniul  feast ;  then  to  avoid  squabblings  for  pre- 
cedence, John  hit  on  the  idea  of  an  octagonal  table  in  an 
eight-sided  house,  ^th  eight  doors  and  eight  windows,  in 
which,  let  us  trust,  his  kinsmen  were  not  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  Here  we  may  have  some  hint  of  such  a  contest 
for  chieftainship  as  is  not  unknown  among  Highland 
clans,  else  the  folk-lorists  must  find  this  a  hard  text  to 
expound.  Three,  seven,  and  nine  are  all  mystic  numbers ; 
five  is  time-honoured  in  the  East,  as  four  in  the  Western 
world ;  two  and  ten  have  a  practical  importance ;  six 
bears  with  it  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  do  a  dozen  or  a 
score ;  thirteen  and  fourteen  fit  themselves  to  l^nd 
and  superstition  ;  even  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  have 
been  sagely  interpreted  as  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night ;  but  what  can  one  say  of  eight  in  tale  or  history  ? 
It  might  take  a  mathematician  to  make  a  myth  here. 
Maybe  the  points  of  the  compass,  doubled  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  are  at  the  bottom  of  if.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  political  allusion  to  James  VI  's  Octavian  board  of 
administrators.     Or  may  some  printer,  short  of  copy,  not 
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have  tried  his  hand  at  composing  an  octavo  legend?  Possibly 
the  story  is  more  or  less  true,  in  which  the  ScotticiseJ 
Dutchman  is  further  stoted  to  have  flourished  as  owner  of 
a  ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  The  suggestion  that  his  fare 
was  a  groat  must  give  way  before  the  fact  of  Groat  being 
apparently  a  real  Dutch  name.  Nor  is  it  «  past  dispute  " 
that  here  geese  are  bred  from  barnacles,  as  asserted  by 
sundry  authors,  among  them  that  tourist  of  Cromwell's 
time,  Richard  Franck,  who  seems  to  have  made  his  way  so 
far,  and  gives  us  much  quaint  information  about  divinity, 
scenery,  and  fishing,  spoilt  by  a  most  afl=cctcd  style,  by 
slap-dash  spelling  of  names,  and  by  an  evident  "  scunner  " 
at  his  model  Izaak  Walton. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  John  o*  Groat  was  a 
humoug  if  he  gave  out  this  non-existent  house  of  his  for 
the  northernmost  point  of  our  mainland,  as  stifF-kneed 
cyclists  fondly  reckon.     That  honour  properly  belongs  to 
Dunnet  Head,  the  lofty  line  of  red  clifl=s  stretching  to  the 
east  of  Thurso  Bay,  hollowed  out  by  billows  that  shake 
the  lighthouse  on  the  farthest   point,  from  which  one 
looks  to  the  Orkneys  over  the  «* still  vexed"  Pentland 
Firth.     I  wonder  if  that  modern  John  o*  Groat  be  still  to 
the  fore,  who  some  twenty  years  ago  was  presented  with  a 
testimonial  for  his  constancy  in  carrying  across  the  mail 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.     He  belonged  to  a 
school  of  ancient  mariners  who  had  the  knack  of  smelling 
their  way  about  the  sea,  whereas  our  modern  Nelsons,  it 
seems,  don't  know  where  they  are  till  they  have  gone 
down  into  their  cabin  and  worked  out  a  sum.     I  once 
crossed  with  this  "skeely  skipper,"  and  was  much  struck 
by  his  method  of  navigation.     A  thick  fog  came  on  half- 
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way  across  a  tide  that  races  at  ten  miles  an  hour ;  then  to 
clear  his  inner  light,  he  had  up  a  glass  of  grog,  through 
wlush  he  took  frequent  observations.  Every  now  and 
again  he  stopped  the  engines  and  bawled  out  into  the  fog 
without  any  response ;  but  when  at  last  a  muffled  hail  came 
back,  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Scrabster  Pier. 
On  another  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  hit  it  off  still  more 
closely,  carrying  away  the  pier-head  as  a  proof  of  his 
stnught-steered  course. 

But  here  we  must  turn  back,  lest  a  darkless  summer 
day  tempt  us  to  cross  to  Orkney,  and  on  to  the  much- 
battered  Shetlands  by  the  stepping-stone  of  the  Fair 
Isle,  whose  name,  Hke  that  of  the  foreign  FarOe  Isles, 
denotes  not  beauty  but  sheep.  This  muggy  and  windy 
arcWpelago,  indeed,  is  hardly  Scottish  ground,  but  an 
ex-Danish  possession,  held  in  pledge  by  us  for  a  princess's 
dowry  that  seems  like  to  be  paid  on  the  Greek  Calends. 
Its  people  indignandy  decline  to  be  called  Scotchmen. 
And  though  our  Thule  has  grand  and  fine  features  of  its 
own,  too  often  wrapped  in  fog,  they  are  hardly  such  as 
go  to  make  up  the  character  of  Bonnie  Scotland. 
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The  Highland  Line  is  an  oblique  one,  in  the  msun  facing 
south-east ;  and  in  much  the  same  direction,  between  the 
head  of  deep  inlets,  extends  the  cleft  of  some  threescore 
miles  that  cuts  the  Highlands  into  near  and  off  halves,  the 
former  far  the  harder  worked  as  a  tourist  ground,  the 
latter  retaining  more  of  its  Celtic  poverty,  while  not  less 
richly  endowed  by  nature.  From  either  side  smaller  glens 
and  straths,  each  the  **  coimtry "  of  some  clan,  debouch 
into  Glenmore,  bed  of  a  chain  of  lochs  and  streams  linked 
together  as  the  Caledonian  Canal,  their  varying  levels  made 
navigable  by  the  locics  that  come  easier  to  a  Sassenach 
tongue.  This  canal  is  now  nearly  a  century  old.  In  the 
century  before  its  trenches  were  opened,  King  George's 
soldiers  had  islanded  the  farther  Highlands  by  a  road 
between  three  fortified  posts,  in  the  centre  and  at  either 
end  of  this  Great  Glen,  thus  used  as  a  base  for  dominating 
and  civilising  a  r^on  over  which  the  fiery  cross  ran  more 
freely  than  the  king's  writ.  The  northernmost  of  the 
three,  Fort-George,  above  Inverness,  is  still  a  military 
station,  serving  as  depot  for  the  Seaforth  and  Cameron 
Highlanders. 
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Inverneu  it  called  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  i  lough 
it  lies  on  an  edge  of  Celtic  Scotland,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Great  Glen,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Moray^  Firth. 
This  is  not  a  Gaelic  city,  whose  inhabitants  had  at  one 
time  the  fame  of  speaking  the  best  English  in  Scotland,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  in  England,  a  merit  sometimes 
traced  back  to  a  colony  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Of  late 
years,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  speech  of  Inverness  has  hardened 
and  vulgarised  somewhat  in  the  mouths  of  a  very  mixed 
population  ;  yet  still  in  some  of  the  secluded  glens  of  the 
county  may  be  heard  a  tongue  not  their  own  used  with 
a  melodious  refinement  imknown  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells. 

Smart,  cheerful,  'and  regularly  built,  Inverness  has  the 
ur  of  a  lowland  town,  spread  out  on  a  river  plun,  across 
which  fragments  of  the  Highlands  have  drifted  firom  the 
grand  mountains  in  view,  as  the  Alps  from  Berne.  The 
Ness  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  shortest  river  in 
Britain,  shorter  even  than  London's  New  River ;  but  its 
course  of  only  a  few  miles,  from  Loch  Ness  to  the  Moray 
Firth's  inner  recess,  is  enough  to  make  it  a  resort  for  big 
salmon  and  small  shipping.  Hector  Boece  records  a 
former  great  "  plenty  and  take  of  herring,"  which  vanished 
"for  offence  nude  agunst  some  Sunt."  Sheltered  fiom 
the  winds  of  the  east  and  the  "  weather  "  of  the  west,  the 
district  has  a  genial  climate  where,  indeed,  the  air  often 
"  nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  unto  our  gentle, 
senses."  Shakespeare,  not  having  the  advantage  of  Blacks 
Guuky  says  little  about  the  scenery  around,  which  has  been 
much  described  in  H^ild  Eelin^  William  Black's  last  and 
not  his  worst  novel,  though  it  has  the  deplorable  fault  of 
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.^?^^  '^'^  m«de  both  drunk  wd  bowT  whul 
the  grounds  of  tt  "  pleaauit  9tat "  .r*^  .  i«..       r     v 

inhAtMtt.  kept   in^Z.^  kT    ^"«*  ^°5 '^^"'^ 

i«  »h^  JZu.  r^r^^  r^l  ^posite,  acroM  the  river, 
li  the  modern  athednU  of  the  Episcopia  Church  hZ^ 
«  c«n«derable  body  which  once  ha^TL  oMtob^ 

mc«  revered  of  them  that  ptUadium  Clach-mi^uZ- 

Z^  ^    I^^T^'fi  '  ""^'l""  "combination  of  public 
pjrk  and  natural  wUdeme«s  of  dear  brown  .wirl.  and 

a«d  fatmmg  white  cataracts  where  artificial  barriers  divm 
the  brojjd  rush  of  the  river."    This  beauty^pot  of  w^ 

Sri«r  wLh  T  ^."  T°«-~-h«rich,  "hiJl  of  the 
wb^z  oil^o^  "  a  Picturesque  cemetery,  commanding 
^  •  P~-W°'^^rthian  writer  describes  as  "  a  boundl«S 

Adto-  of  eminences,  and  surrounded  by  wooded  planta- 
ocms.  Another  fine  prospect  can  be  had  a  mUe^ir  so 
behind  Ae  station  from  the  hdghts  caUcd  "Hut  of  Health." 
on  whidi  have  been  buUt  extensive  barracks. 

The  hotds  of  Inverness  are  not  too  many  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds  that  flit  through  it  in  the  tourist  a^ 
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shooting  season.  It  has  two  annual  galas,  when  accom- 
modation may  be  hardest  to  find  for  love  or  money. 
The  first  is  the  **  Character  Fair  "  in  July,  so  called  because 
then  some  half  a  million  changes  hands  over  dealings  in 
wool  on  the  security  of  the  dealer's  character,  not  a  fleece 
being  brought  to  market,  nor  even  a  sample,  unless  of 
human  brawn  and  beards  well  displayed  in  the  brightest  of 
tartan  and  the  roughest  of  homespun.  The  second  is  the 
Northern  Meeting  in  September,  gayest  and  smartest  of 
those  gatherings  by  which  the  old  Highland  games,  dress, 
and  music  are  kept  up.  But  ah !  this  touch  of  local  colour 
is  too  like  the  artificial  bloom  on  a  faded  cheek.  The 
glow  of  tartans  here  irevived  by  what  a  German  might  call 
"  Sunday  Highlanders,"  is  but  a  Vanity  Fair.  The  stalwart 
athletes,  some  of  them  "  professionals,"  who  exert  them- 
selves to  make  a  London  holiday,  have  little  more  of 
Arcadian  simplicity  than  the  fine  folk  who  look  on.  The 
clansmen  forget  old  feuds  ;  the  chiefs  no  longer  command 
the  old  loyalty ;  the  greyness  and  greed  of  our  practical 
world  are  settling  down  over  the  Highlands,  conquered 
by  gold,  as  hardly  by  southron  steel. 

If  the  pensive  tourist  seek  a  purer  vision  of  the  past, 
let  him  go  out  to  the  lonely  station  of  Culloden  Moor, 
some  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Inverness.  From  the  great 
viaduct  that  here  typifies  modem  enterprise,  he  may  hold 
up  the  Nairn  to  the  roughly  overgrown  field  on  i!7hich 
are  half  buried  those  pre-historic  stones  of  Clava,  monu- 
ments of  a  past  beyond  Scott's  ken.  Then,  crossing  the 
river  and  mounting  the  heights,  he  comes  on  the  common- 
place road  that  will  lead  him  over  Drumossie,  where  the 
romantic  cause  fell  hopelessly  when  Cumberland's  red-coats 
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mowed  down  and  bayoneted  its  jealous,  sxillen,  and  weary 
champions,  more  than  a  tenth  of  them  dying  here  for  the 
Prince  who,  according  to  one  story,  fled  basely,  but  others 
report  him  as  forced  from  the  field.     Fir  plantations  and 
fields  hav«  now  dad  the  wild  nakedness  of  this  tableland  ; 
but  by  the  roadside  are  seen  the  mounds  beneath  which  lie 
each  clan  together,  still  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the 
monumental  cairn  that  is  yearly  hung  with  votive  wreaths 
by  a  certain  perfervid  Jacobite.     If  these  men  gave  way 
before  disciplined  valour  and  artillery,  if  their  own  martial 
spirit  was  marred  by  quarrelsome  ill- temper,  let  us  re- 
member how  many  of  them  joined  or  rejoined  the  cause 
when  it  was  as  good  as  lost,  after  the  Jacobite  squires  of 
the  south  had  held  back  from  its  first  flush  of  success. 
The  next  time  the  Cockney  be  moved  to  his  sneer  about 
bawbees,  let  him  consider  how  neither  bribes,  nor  threats, 
nor  torture    could   tempt   these    poor    Highlanders  to 
betray  their  prince  in  his  desperate  wanderings  with  a  price 
set  on  his  head.     And  let  us  all  forget,  if  we  can,  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  victors  followed  up  that  last  rout 
of  sentimental  devotion.    One  poor  fellow  took  hundreds 
of  lashes  on  an  English  ship  of  war,  without  opening  his 
mouth  to  confess  how  he  had  ferried  the  fugitive  to  a 
safer  isle.     Such  stories  of  humble  fidelity  are  too  much 
forgotten  by  historians  who  bear  in  mind  how  the  heads 
of  certain  houses — father  and  son — ranked  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  with  a  politic  eye  to  escape  forfeiture, 
whether  James  or  George  were  king.     The  most  romantic 
case,  if  true,  is  that  of  the  Macintosh  in  the  royal  ranks, 
said  to  have  yielded  himself  prisoner  to  his  own  wife,  who 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  rebellious  clansmen. 
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Another  Aunily  manoeuvre  turned  out  luckily  for  a  Low- 
land peer  who,  as  preparation  for  taking  the  field  with  the 
Pretender,  treated  himself  to  a  foot-bath  which  his  pfudent 
wife  made  so  hot  that  her  valorous  spouse  could  not  boot 
nor  spur  for  many  a  day,  and  thus  was  kept  out  of  political 
hot  water.  The  same  story,  indeed,  is  told  of  another 
couple,  whose  sympathies  were  divided  the  opposite  way  on. 
Where  are  the  sons  of  the  scattered  dans?  Many  of 
them  peacefully  settled  among  law-abiding  Lowlanders, 
many  of  them  gone  to  America,  where  among  other 
mountains,  on  fruitfuller  straths  and  by  mightier  streams, 
they  often  cherish  their  Gaelic  and  their  kilts,  sometimes 
against  sore  pricks  «of  climate  and  mosquitoes,  sharper 
than  the  ancestral  itch  of  dirt  and  poverty.  In  one  dis- 
trict of  Nova  Scotia  alone,  there  are  said  to  thrive  three 
thousand  of  those  Macdonalds  whose  offended  pride  hung 
back  from  the  clash  of  Culloden.  Before  the  '45,  emigra- 
tion to  America  had  already  begun  with  the  colony  settled 
in  Georgia  by  General  Oglethorpe;  even  earlier  indeed 
hardy  Highlanders  and  Orkneymen  were  in  demand  for 
service  in  the  wilds  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  after  Ctdloden 
the  exodus  became  considerable,  increasing  as  the  chieftains, 
turned  into  lairds,  found  idle  and  prejudiced  dependants 
only  in  the  way  of  impro^g  their  estates ;  and  **  another 
for  Hector!"  came  to  mean  a  fnah  clansman  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic  to  see  Lochaber  no  more.  Harsh  as 
it  was,  the  wrench  proved  often  a  blessing  in  disgmse, 
when  the  last  look  at  those  misty  Hebrides  had  softened 
mto  a  tender  memory  with  the  farmers  of  New  Glengarry 
or  ice-bound  Antigonish.  Our  day  saw  two  Prime 
Ministers  of  Canada  who,  if  kept  at  home,  might  have 
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been  carrying  the  southron's  game-bag,  as  one  of  them 
perhaps  did  m  his  bare-legged  youth. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Highland-Amencan  has 
never  been  duly  brought  into  the  light  of  history,  as 
neither  has  that  mysterious  soldier  of  fortune  Gregor 
MacGregor,  "Cacique  of  Poyais."  who  made  such  a  stir 
in  two  worlds,  but  is  now  hardly  remembered  unless  by 
the  mention  of  him  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  and  the 
banknotes  of  his  bankrupt  kingdom,  treasured  by  col- 
lectors of  curioMties.     Did  the  general  reader  ever  hear  of 
Alexander  MacGiUivray,  who  was  born  at  once  a  High- 
land gentleman  and  a  Red  Indian  duef  ?     Ms  career, 
which  I  hope  to  write  some  day,  if  once  able  to  bridge 
over  certain  gaps  in  my  information,  makes  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  romance  with  very  oppoate  features, 
better  fitting  the  vulgar  idea  of  a  Scot. 

Some    time    during    the    Jacobite   disturbances,  one 
Lachlan   MacGiUivray  emigrated  from   Inverness  to  the 
Southern  States,  where  he  became  a  prosperous  Indian 
trader,  and,  perhaps  in  the  way  of  business,  married  a 
«  princess  "  of  the  great  Creek  Confederacy.     Alexander, 
the  son  of  this  m6salliance,  was  well  educated  and  brought 
up  to  trade,  but  early  in  life   betook  lumself  to  his 
mother's  people,  among  whom  his  attainments  as  wcU  as 
his  Krth  gave  lum  influence.     Rank,  by  Indian  law,  as  by 
"Lycian  custom,"  being  inherited  on  the  spmdlc  ade 
before  he  was  thirty  he  had  been  recognised  as  chief  of 
the  Creeks,  and  for  many  years  played  a  le«Kng  part  in 
their  fitful  poUtics.     Little  is  known  of  his  nile  beyoiid 
the  mjun  facts,  our  clearest  accounts  of  hun  bemg  derived 
from  a  rare  book  written  by  another  young  adventurer, 
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the  Frenchman  Lederc  Milfort,  whose  story,  m  pUun 
English,  seems  not  to  be  always  trusted. 

Accordmg  to  himself,  Milfort,  having  also  wandered 
among  the  Creeks,  was  chosen  by  them  as  their  war  chief, 
an  office  separate  from  the  civU  headship  of  an  Indian 
tribe.  Then  the  Scotsman  and  the  Frenchman  appear  to 
have  governed  the  Creeks  for  years,  making  a  congenial 
disposition  of  power,  the  one  the  head,  the  other  the  hand, 
of  a  powerfid  though  somewhat  unstable  body  politic. 
MacGillivray  had  no  stomach  for  fighting,  was  even  a 
coward,  if  Milfort  is  to  be  believed ;  but  he  was  crafty, 
resourceful,  and  of  a  clear  Caledonian  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  Milfort  found  him  living  in  a  good  house,  with 
herds  of  cattle  and  dozens  of  negro  slaves.  Another 
source  of  profit  he  had  in  a  secret  partnership  with  a  firm 
of  brother  Scots  at  Pensacola,  to  which  he  directed  the 
trade  of  the  Creek  nadon,  jealously  intrigued  for  by  their 
British  and  Spanish  neighbours.  The  Revolutionary  War 
had  nearly  caused  a  rupture  between  these  Cveek  consuls. 
MacGillivray's  sympathies  were  with  the  British  ;  Milfort 
had  no  scruple  in  fighting  agunst  the  Americans,  but 
when  French  troops  came  to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  he 
was  disposed  to  side  with  his  compatriots.  His  colleague, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  remain  neutral ;  and  by  this 
Scotsman's  influence,  the  Creeks  seem  to  have  been  kept 
from  throwing  into  the  scale  the  weight  of  their  war 
parties.  The  canny  chief  entered  into  a  maze  of  tricky 
negotiations  with  the  various  bordering  Powers,  pretend- 
ing to  each  to  be  in  its  special  interest,  receiving  bribes 
from  all,  throughout,  as  far  as  his  dealings  can  be  traced, 
*'  true  to  one  party,  and  that  is  himself." 
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The  States  having  secured  thdr  independence,  the 
eagerness  of  American  settlers  to  press  over  the  Creek 
bounds  had  almost  brought  about  an  Indian  war  with  the 
great  republic.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  took  place  on  the 
A^ntier ;  and  if  MacGillivray  was  cunning  and  not 
warlike,  he  showed  the  civilised  virtue  of  humanity  in 
sparing  and  rescuing  captives.  Peace  was  n^otiated  by  an 
Indian  deputation  which  he  led  to  New  York.  A  secret 
article  provided  for  his  being  appointed  a  general  in  the 
U.S.  service,  with  a  pennon  of  f  iioo.  At  the  same  time, 
or  soon  afterwards,  the  wily  chief  accepted  similar  dis- 
tinctions and  payments  from  the  British  and  the  Spanbh 
Governments,  and  between  them  he  must  have  enjoyed 
a  considerable  income  for  steadily  promoting  his  own 
interests,  while  impartially  betraying  all  his  rival  employers 
in  turn. 

But  the  arrangement  which  he  brought  about  with 
young  Uncle  Sam  roused  the  Indians  against  him.  A 
rebel  leader  appeared  in  one  "General"  Bowles,  who, 
originally  a  private  soldier,  :n  the  course  of  many  dubious 
adventures  more  than  once  played  the  pretender  among 
the  Creeks.  A  civil  war  n^ed  in  the  Confederacy ; 
MacGillivray  at  one  time  was  driven  to  flight ;  but,  still 
backed  up  by  Milfort,  he  succeeded  in  partly  restoring 
his  power,  though  not  with  the  same  firmness.  In  the 
middle  of  his  tortuous  policies,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
leaving  a  son,  who  was  sent  home  to  Scotland,  where  old 
Lachlan  is  said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  Inverness-shire. 
It  was  his  half-breed  nephew,  William  Weatherford,  who, 
later  on,  led  the  last  struggle  of  the  Creeks  agunst 
American  encroachment. 
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At  for  Lederc  MUfcat,  he  wu  left  for  a  tune  ttruggling 
against  Bowles  and  other  rivals  for  authcmty.  According 
to  his  own  story,  the  French  Revolution  brought  him  l)ack 
to  France,  whm  he  kboured  to  persuade  Buonaparte  how 
eanly  an  empire  might  be  won  in  America.  It  is  said  that 
the  First  G>nsul  was  taken  by  the  idea,  and  that  in  1801 
a  small  French  expediticm  had  even  been  prepared  to 
conquer  the  Creek  country  under  MilAnt's  guidance. 
But  vaster  plans  interfered  with  any  such  scheme,  and  in 
1803,  Louisiana  and  the  great  South>West  were  sold  by 
France  to  the  United  States.  The  ex-chief  had  a  chance 
to  gratify  his  taste  for  fighting  at  home,  when  France  was 
invaded  in  18 14;  but  he  did  not  return  to  resume  the 
authority  of  which  he  boasts  in  his  book,  so  rare  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  copy  except  my  own.  If  one  only  had 
all  the  truth  about  these  two  white  adventurers,  what  a 
strange  romance  it  would  make ! 

The  I^hlands  may  be  all  the  more  prosperous  for  the 
new  husbandry  that  drove  so  many  of  thdr  sons  to  seek 
fortune  in  distant  lands,  often  to  find  fame.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  people  to  have  such  enterprise  roughly  forced 
on  a  conservative  spirit  which  scowled  at  the  introduction 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  improvements  to  their 
backward  culture.  What  their  good  old  days  were  in 
truth  may  be  guessed  in  the  smoky  huts  where  they  still 
love  to  jng  together,  stubbornly  refusing  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  an  order  in  which  sheep  are  found  more  profitable 
than  men,  and  deer  than  sheep.  The  big  sheep-farmer 
from  the  south  makes  more  of  the  land  than  the  easy-going 
crofter  ;  yet  the  smallest  drop  of  Celtic  blood  cannot  but 
stir  to  see  a  clansman  touching  his  hat  for  tips  from 
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•outhron  stockbrokers,  and  serving  u  obsequious  attendant 
to  the  American  millionaires  who  enclose  his  native  heath. 
Naturally  the  Highlander  is  a  gentleman,  for  aU  his  faults, 
with  instinctive  courtesy  to  9often  his  somewhat  sullen 
pride.  More  than  once  I  have  had  a  tip  refused  by  a 
I£ghland  servant,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world  unless  in 
the  United  States  bef<M«  their  sodal  independence,  too, 
b^an  to  be  demoralised  by  the  largesses  of  successfiil 
^)eculators,  who,  after  (nlii^  up  dollars  by  "  rings "  and 
"coma^,**  find  they  can  buy  less  observance  for  thdr 
money  at  home  thui  by  corrupting  a  race  declared  by 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  herself  reared  in  America,  *'  to 
-esemble  the  French  in  being  poor  inth  a  better  grace  than 
other  people." 

The  Highlander  was  a  bom  sportsman  as  well  as  a 
gendeman,  who  by  lus  paternal  chiefs  would  not  be  called 
closely  to  account  for  every  deer  and  salmon  that  went  to 
eke  out  his  frugal  fare.  Now  he  can  shoot  or  fish  only 
in  the  way  of  bunness,  the  very  burd  making  two  ends 
meet  by  letting  out  lus  moors  and  streams  to  a  stranger, 
in  whose  service  the  sons  of  warriors  play  the  gamekeeper 
and  gillie,  with  more  or  less  good  will,  loading  the  gun 
and  carrying  the  well-«tocked  luncheon  basket,  perhaps 
not  always  very  hearty  in  hunting  down  those  Ishmaelite 
brediren  who  do  a  litUe  grouse>netting  on  thdr  own  account 
for  the  supply  of  London  tables  by  the  12th  of  August. 
Sometimes  the  Gael  takes  revenge  by  being  able  to  hint 
his  scorn  for  the  spwtsmanship  of  thcK  new  masters ;  but 
as  often,  to  do  them  justice,  they  will  not  give  him  this 
poor  satisfaction.  A  well>known  southron  humorist  tells 
a  story  wluch  needs  lus  voice  to  bring  out  the  point,  how 
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he  missed  a  deer,  to  the  di^ust  of  the  keeper,  and  how, 
trying  to  conciliate  this  worthy  by  admiration  of  a  fine 
hnd,  he  got  the  dry  answer — **  It*s  no  near  so  fine  as  the 
one  ye  shot  this  morning — a-a-at  I  '* 

Deer-stalking  is  a  sport  that  still  demands  manly  skill 
and  hardihood,  however  many  menials  can  be  hired  to  mark 
down  and  circumvent  the  great  game.  So  much  cannot 
always  be  said  of  other  shooting,  when  the  noble  sportsman 
entrenches  himself  behind  fortifications  to  which  the  fierce 
wild  fowl  are  driven  to  be  shot  down  by  gun  after  gun 
placed  in  his  hands.  Sport,  that  was  once  a  bond  between 
classes,  becomes  more  and  more  a  monopoly  of  the  rich. 
The  very  meaning  of  the  word  sufllers  a  change  in  our  day 
from  the  doing  of  soinething  oneself  to  a  performance 
where  most  of  the  activity  is  by  paid  assistants  or  '*  profes- 
uonals."  One  good  feature  of  Highland  sport  is  in  not 
lending  itself  to  the  collection  of  gate-money  fit>m  a  mob 
of  lookers-on ;  but  the  dollar-hunting  and  C0«^landing 
chieftain  need  not  expect  to  be  loved  by  those  whom  he 
would  fain  bar  out  of  his  solitary  playgroimd. 

I,  too,  have  lived  in  Arcadia,  and  was  duly  entered  at 
this  craft,  not  that  I  ever  took  very  heartily  to  it,  or  that 
a  big  caperculzie,  then  a  rara  avis  in  Highland  woods,  ran 
much  more  risk  from  me  than  from  Mr.  Winkle.  But  I 
know  the  free  joy  of  trampng  over  wet  moors  behind 
d(^,  shooting  for  sport  and  not  for  slaughter,  lunching  oflF 
bread  and  cheese,  or  a  cold  grouse,  with  fingers  for  forks, 
and  coming  home  to  a  dinner  won  by  one's  own  hands. 
That  old-fiuhioned  muzzle -loading  work  is  scorned  by 
the  present  generation  who,  indeed,  pay  such  rents  for  moors 
and  coverts  that  they  have  some  reason  to  be  keen  after  a 
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big  bag.  Well  I  remember  a  true  Nimrod's  scorn  for  the 
first  great  noble  in  our  part  of  the  world  who  iold  his  game ! 
We  children  in  the  nursery  would  be  fed  on  grouse  and 
salmon  to  use  up  what  could  not  be  sent  away  as  presents ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  have  never  quite  got  over  a  stickjaw 
conception  of  these  expenuve  dainties. 

There  was  a  Highland  shooting  which  in  those  days 
seemed  a  paradise  of  schoolboy  holiday.  It  belonged  to  a 
well-known  Scottish  peeress  married  to  a  French  nobleman, 
on  whom  it  was  thrown  away,  though  their  son  grew  to  be 
of  a  difierent  mind.  Thus  it  came  on  a  long  lease  into 
the  occupation  of  keen  sportsmen  of  my  family,  who 
naturally  did  not  care  to  build  for  their  inevitable  successors. 
The  "  lodge  "  was  a  short  row  of  white  cottages,  the  centre 
one  turned  into  a  parlour,  the  others  into  bedrooms ;  and  as 
youngsters  grew  up,  extra  accommodations  were  provided 
in  the  shape  of  a  tent  and  iron  shanties,  the  whole  group 
backed  by  a  thin  clump  of  wind-blown  firs  visible  some 
dozen  miles  away  on  the  bare  mountain  side.  All  through 
the  summer  months  it  made  an  encampment  for  a  band  of 
kUted  youngsters,  "hardy,  bold,  and  wild,"  taking  in  the 
Highland  air  at  every  pore,  with  miles  of  moor  and  bum 
for  their  playground,  which  they  knew  not  to  be  haunted 
by  the  victims  of  Druid  rites.  Not  that  more  sophisticated 
guests  were  unknown  at  this  eyry  of  eyases.  The  great 
little  Earl  RusscU,  at  that  time,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Prime 
Minister,  was  tenant  of  a  neighbouring  moor.  One  day 
he  had  come  over  for  a  sociable  beat,  broken  in  on  bv  a 
messenger,  hot  foot  across  the  heather,  bearing  a  huge 
official  envelope  superscribed  with  the  name  of  a  ducal 
colleague.     The  statesman  requested  a  private  apartment 
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in  which  to  examine  this  communication,  but  the  only 
closet  available  was  a  bedroom,  where  he  opened  the  cover 
to  find — a  caricature  of  himself  from  I^neh !  « 

I  have  been  led  away  by  a  grumble  at  the  self-indulgent 
and  well-appointed  sportsmen  who  in  this  generation 
invade  my  native  heath.  But,  however  much  they  make 
themselves  at  home  here,  we  chuckle  to  think  that  they  at 
least  cannot  tune  their  ears  to  the  native  muuc.  For 
what  says  the  poet — 

A  Sawenach  chief  may  be  bonnilj  bailt, 
He  may  purchase  a  iporran,  a  bonnet,  and  kilt ; 
Sack  a  skean  in  his  hose — ^wear  an  acre  of  stripes — 
But  he  cannot  anume  an  affection  for  pipes. 

Another  comfort  taken  by  the  dispossessed  son  of  the 
mist  is  in  hearing  the  weather  abused  by  strangers,  who 
may  as  well  stay  at  home  under  shelter  of  their  Twopenny 
Tubes  and  Burlington  Arcades  if  they  are  afi«id  of  rain. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not,  and  a  gender  critic  of  his  time 
observed  that  the  Highlanders  minded  snow  **no  more 
than  hair  powder."  In  the  warm  south  of  England,  I 
once  cai^ht  a  cold  which  stuck  to  me  all  summer  and 
seemed  like  to  settle  on  my  lungs.  Late  in  autumn,  in  a 
kill  or  cure  mood,  I  went  down  to  the  dampest  side  of 
the  H^hlands,  got  wet  from  morning  to  night,  and  in  a 
week  my  cough  had  gone  like  dew  from  the  heather. 
But  nature's  hydropathy  does  not  always  work  so  well, 
even  on  seasoned  omstitutions.  The  severest  loss  of  our 
Volunteer  force,  as  yet,  on  British  soil,  has  beoi  from  that 
soaking  royal  review  at  Edinburgh,  when  Highlanders 
were  killed  and  crippled  by  a  long  railway  journey  in 
drenched  clothes,  even  though  at  the  way-stations  matron 
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•ad  maid  brought  them  patriotic  oftringt  <^  dry  hon;, 
frith  which  at  least  to  "  change  their  feet." 

Now  let  ut  turn  to  the  tourist,  who  has  nnther  lust 
nor  Uoense  to  ruffle  the  least  fieather  of  grouse  or  gull,  but 
calls  forth  angry  passions  idien  lus  red  guide-book  or 
her  sunshade  come  scaring  the  prey  stalkni  by  lords  of 
Cockaigne  and  Porkopolis.  He  and  she,  by  coveys, 
•warm  in  various  directions  from  Inverness,  but  chiefly  by 
the  Gdedonian  Canal,  that  highroad  of  pleasure,  as  once 
of  buriness,  between  the  North  and  the  South  Highlands. 
Had  we  seen  this  road  **  before  it  was  made,"  we  should 
find  little  difierence  to-day,  imless  for  a  few  more  modern 
mannons  that  have  swallowed  up  many  a  lowly  home, 
sdll,  perhaps,  marked  by  patches  of  green  about  the  ruined 
mountain  shielings  where,  as  on  Alpine  pastures.  Highland 
Snmrin  made  butter  and  cheese  through  the  long  simmier 
days.  A  steamboat  carries  one  right  through  the  Great 
Glen,  beneath  mountun  giants,  clad  in  nature's  own  tartan 
<^  green  and  purple  chequered  by  brown  and  grey,  mth 
bare  knees  of  crag,  and  streaming  sporrans  of  cascade,  and 
feathers  of  fir-wood,  too  often  wrapped  in  a  plaid  of  mist,  or 
hidden  by  a  mackintosh  of  drenching  rain.  Else,  agunst 
the  clear  dcy-Jine,  <me  may  catch  sight  of  a  noUe  stag  on 
the  lull  head,  diqilayed  like  its  crest,  snifiing  motionless  at 
the  steamer  hx  below,  unconscious  of  an  unseen  enemy 
stealing  up  the  rearward  corrie  with  heart  athrob  for  hb 
Uood,  wUch,  at  the  pull  of  a  trigger,  may  <«  may  not 
•tain  die  heath. 

From  its  port  below  Cnug  Phadric,  believed  to  have 
been  the  stroi^hdd  of  a  king  older  than  Duncan,  then 
past  the  lull  bearing  his  name,  the  Canal  soon  takes  us 
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throngfa  the  fertik  ttnth  into  the  wilder  ICgUtndt.  The 
first  stage  of  that  grand  panorama  is  through  deep  Lodi 
Ness,  where  on  erne  nde  Meaifourvonie  towers  like  a  hay- 
rick, round  which  goes  the  way  to  those  remote  Falls  of 
Glomach,  called  the  noblest  in  Britain,  and  on  the  other 
are  more  eanly  reached  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  chuned  and 
set  to  work  by  an  Aluminium  0>mpany  that  did  not 
tremble  at  the  rhapsody  of  Christopher  Ncnth : — 

**Here  is  lolitude  with  a  irengesnce — itern,  grim,  dungeon 
solitude !  How  ghostlike  those  white,  skeleton  pines,  stripped  of 
their  rind  by  tempest  and  lightning,  and  dead  to  the  din  of  the 
raging  cauUnm  t  That  cataract,  if  descending  on  a  cathedral, 
would  shatter  down  the  pile  into  a  million  of  fragments.  But  it 
meets  the  black  foundations  of  the  cliff,  and  flies  up  to  the  starless 
heaven  in  a  storm  of  spray.  We  are  drenched,  as  if  leaning  in 
a  hurricane  over  the  gunwale  of  a  ship^  rolling  under  bare  poles 
through  a  heavy  sea.  The  very  solid  globe  of  earth  quakes  through 
her  entrails.  The  eye,  reconciled  to  the  darkness,  now  seas  a 
glimmering  and  gloomy  light — and  lo,  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
hung  across  the  chasm,  just  high  enough  to  let  through  the 
triumphant  torrent.  Has  some  hill-k>ch  burst  its  barrienf  For 
what  a  world  of  waters  come  now  tumbling  into  the  abyss! 
Niagara !  lust  thou  a  fiercer  roar }  Listen— and  you  think  there 
are  momentary  pauses  of  the  thunder,  filled  up  with  goblin  groans ! 
All  the  military  music-bands  of  the  army  of  Britain  would  here 
be  dumb  as  mutes — ^Trumpet,  Cymbal,  and  the  Great  Drum ! 
There  is  a  desperate  temptation  in  the  hubbub  to  leap  into  de> 
struction.  Water-horses  and  kelpies,  keep  staUcd  in  ^our  rock- 
stalls — for  if  you  issue  forth  the  river  will  sweep  you  down,  before 
you  have  finished  one  neigh,  to  Castle  Urquhart,  and  dash  you,  in 
a  sheet  of  foam,  to  the  top  of  her  rocking  batdements.  .  .  .  We 
emerge,  like  a  gay  creature  of  the  element,  from  the  chasm,  and 
wing  our  way  up  the  glen  towar(b  the  source  of  the  cataract.    In 
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•  few  mikt  dl  U  «lent.  A  more  pcMeAil  phce  i.  not  wnong  M 
the  mountwiu.  The  waterspout  that  h^i  fidlen  during  night 
hM  found  .tt  W.J  into  Loch  Ne«,  wd  the  torrent  h»  .uUided 
into  a  burn.  ^  What  the  troutt  did  with  themwlves  in  the  *red 
jawing  tpeat  we  are  not  naturalUt  enough  to  affirm,  but  we 
mutt  .uppote  thi^^  have  gallerie.  running  hr  into  the  hLik,,  and 
corridor,  cut  in  the  rocJu,  where  thejr  iwim  about  in  water  with- 
out  a  gurgk,  tafo  as  golden  and  lilver  fishe>  in  a  glaM-globe.  on 
the  table  of  my  Mfn  boudoir.  Not  a  fin  on  their  b«J«  ha.  been 
w?.ired--iiot  a  scale  struck  from  their  starry  sides.  There  ther 
leap  in  the  sunshine  among  the  burnished  clouds  of  insects,  that 
come  floating  along  on  the  morning  air  from  bush  and  bracken, 
Che  hcheny  difl>4tones,  and  the  hollow-rinded  woods." 

At  the  head  of  Loch  NcMour  boat  takes  to  locks  again 
at  Fort-Augustus,  now  turned  into  a  atholic  monastery 
arms  yielding  to  the  gown.  Hence,  if  the  rain  persistently 
blot  out  aU  prospect,  we  might  hasten  on  by  branch 
railway  to  the  West  Highland  Line,  passing  near  those 
geological  Uons  called  the  "paraUel  roads"  of  Glenroy 
Else  we  thread  the  water  between  the  heights  of  Keppoch 
and  Glengarry,  marked  by  the  cairns  of  many  a  forgotten 
feud,  and  through  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy  come  to 
wm  the  West  Highland  RaUway  at  Banavie,  where  the 
Canal  descends  to  sea  level  by  a  staircase  of  locks  like 
that  at  TroUhatta  on  the  not  less  famous  waterway  from 
Gothenburg  to  Stockholm. 

Loch  Oich,  the  smallest  of  the  chain  into  which  the 
Garry  comes  down  from  its  basin,  has  an  authentic  legend  as 
retreat  of  Ewen  Macphee,  perhaps  the  last  British  oudaw 
^ve  the  rank  of  a  lurking  poacher  or  illicit  distiller. 
Early  m  the  nineteenth  century  he  enlisted  in  a  Highland 
regiment,  from  which  he  deserted,  and  though  captured  and 
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haadcuflfed,  iMde  a  ronumtic  cictpt  to  hb  nadvt  wUdt  of 
Gkngwry.  After  aunpiag  in  the  woods  ttU  the  hue  end 
07  after  htm  had  died  out,  he  lettled  on  an  iiletof  Lpch 
(Xch,  where  he  took  to  hiinaelf  a  wift  and  reared  a  ttuidf 
brood.  For  long  he  played  Rob  Roy  on  a  tmall  icale. 
"lifting'*  aheep  and  helping  himaelf  to  game,  while  ho 
enjoyed  the  laactity  of  a  leer't  reputation.  When  a 
louthem  landlord  boi^ht  the  property,  he  established  a  not 
unfriendly  m9dMS  vivinuB  with  this  tackless  tenant,  who 
introduceid  himself  to  the  new  owner  by  sticking  his  diric 
into  the  table  as  title-deed  to  hb  island—**  By  this  right  I 
hold  it  1  **  But  by  and  by  the  minions  of  the  law  pressed 
upon  his  retreat ;  and  in  ^>ite  of  a  resolute  deftnoe,  in 
which  lus  wift  handled  a  gun  like  a  modem  Helen  Mac- 
gr^or,  he  was  arrested  for  sheep  stealing,  and  taken  to 
prison,  where  he  pined  away  after  a  l<mg  lift  of  lawless 
freedom.  Bales  ci  sheq>  skus  and  tallow,  found  hidden 
about  his  ftstness,  were  evidence  of  how  he  had  lived  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  a  ftature  too  much  left  out 
of  nght  in  modem  regret  for  the  picturesque  old  times. 

Banavie — that  seems  to  be  a  kilted  cousin  of  Banff,  and 
forebear  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  paradise  an  American 
geographer  presumes  to  q)dl  Bimf — is  dose  to  Fort- 
William,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  military  posts 
that  bridled  the  Great  Glen.  In  Stuart  days  this  wu 
Inverlochy,  scene  of  that  battle  between  Montrose  and 
Argyle.  It  is  now  a  town  of  snug  hotels,  over  which 
rises  the  prochumed  mcmarch  ci  British  mountuns,  his 
gloomy  brow  often  crowned  irith  mist  and  his  precijxtous 
aiioulders  erminecl  with  snow  at  any  season.  But  if  the 
weather  favour,  ftom  the  Observatory  Tower  at  the  top, 
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one  has  die  ht^-vprt$d  proepect  mMterly  laid  oirt  by  Sk* 
ArcosbtuA 


**  While  no  sound  ftUt  uptm  his  ear,  lave  now  and  thai  a  hthA 
moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  uiow-rifts  of  the  daric  precipice 
hebw,  let  him  try  to  am^rse  MMe  «ff  the  chief  elements  of  the 
landscape.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  more  mariced  hd^ts  and 
hollows.  To  the  south,  awj^  down  Loch  Linn^  he  can  see  the 
hills  of  Mull  and  the  Pa^  of  Jura  closing  the  horizon.  Westward, 
Loch  Eil  seems  to  lie  at  his  feet,  winding  up  inao  the  kmeif 
mountains,  yet  filed  twice  a  day  with  the  tides  of  the  salt  sea. 
Far  over  the  hills,  beyond  the  head  of  the  loch,  he  looks  ac—ss 
Arisaig^and  can  see  the  chfis  of  dM  Isle  of  Eigg  and  tfe  dark paks 
of  Rum,  with  the  Atlantic  gleami^  bebw  them.  Farther  •»  tki 
north-west  the  blue  range  of  the  Codin  H9b  rii 
fine,  and  then,  nreeping  over  all  the  intermediate  : 
Ariaaig  and  Km^dart  and  the  Cfauiranidd 
beyond  mountain,  r^ige  beyond  ri^e,  cat  theangh  hy< 
and  varied  here  and  Atre  with  the  sheen  ( 

ward  runs  the  mysterious  mm^^  Mne  if  dK  Gsaat  (itan,iMik  its 
chMHoflochs.  Thence  to  eaat  a^  sifc  the  same  liiMaiij  saanf 
auNintain-to^  socacbes  out  aa  kr  aa^c  cas  fisHow  it — dhe  ifli 
and  glena  of  Lochahrr,  the  wuia  gvana  atMkaf  Spas^  lie  gr^ 

■aoors  and  mountauis  of  Bsae  Jjjmnmuiikt  I 

the  spites  of  Gtencoc,  and  riieneeiannd  —in  ao  the  Mne ' 

Loch  Linnhe." 

Httberto  tfe 
haalen  away  tcMMrdt 
from  the  end  <^  tte 
choice  spots  may 
that  "Dark  Mile,"  wMcfc 
sedng  tlua  the  TrosMchs,  anl  Gkn  Nein  tfatt, 
as  a  lush  valley,  mounts  by  rarinng  fsf^  into 
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wild  magnificence.  Now  the  West  Highland  Rulway 
takes  one  on  through  Glenfinnan  and  the  Lochiel  country, 
where  Charles  Edward  raised  that  last  standard  of  re- 
bellion, against  the  prudent  judgment  of  the  Cameron 
chief  whose  loyal  prkle  yet  followed  it  to  Culloden,  and 
where  a  tall  column  records  how  a  later  Cameron  fell  as 
gallantly  in  the  service  of  the  established  dynasty.  Thus 
we  come  to  Arisaig  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  Mallaig 
opposite  Skye,  in  which  a  book  that  draws  to  its  end  must 
not  venture  to  enter  upon  the  most  gloomily  grand  aspects 
of  Highland  scenery.  All  this,  like  the  country  above  the 
Moray  Firth,  comes  under  the  head  of  "  counsels  of  per- 
fection "  ;  but  every  consjcientious  Highknd  tour  takes  in 
Inverness,  on  the  round  made 'by  the  Highland  Railway 
and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  most  perfunctory  minimum 
being  the  Trossachs  trip,  which  might  be  extended  to  pass 
by  Oban  and  the  Qyde. 
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CHAPTER  X 

GLASGOW   AND    THE    CLVDB 

^"^  '^U?v  *^'°"  °^  *^^  *^  ^^  ^'«-  navigation,  beside 
Fort-WJham,  the  tourist  begins  a  new  stage  of  his 
journey,  if  in  haf^,  speeding  by  the  West  Highland 
RaUway  through  beautiful  glens  and  over  bleak  and  bare 
moorlands  to  come  oa  the  Clyde  at  Helensburgh.  The 
older  pilgrimage  is  by  steamer  down  Loch  linnhe  to 
Oban,  past  Ballachulish,  where,  if  the  Saxon  can  get  his 
tongue  round  its  name,  he  may  land  to  visit  "dreary 
dark  Glencoe,"  whose  grimly  sublime  seclusion  seems 
m  keeping  with  its  tragic  memories  and  with  its  leeendary 
feme  as  birthplace  of  Ossian. 

Oban,  "Charing  Cross  of  the  Highlands."  which 
Cockneys  sometimes  conftisc  with  Holborn,  and  which 
m  thick  weather  may  rather  suggest  the  TUbury  Docks, 
had  m  Dr.  Johnson's  day  one  "tolerable  inn,"  now 
multiplied  into  a  forest  of  hostelries.  "a  huddlement  of 
^Urt  houses,"  above  which  the  sheU  of  an  unhatched 
Hydropathic  looks  down  on  darker  ruins  of  the  «  Land  of 
Lome."  Here  the  not  impecunious  traveller  might  tarry 
•long  to  visit  the  islands  around  or  the  lochs  and  falU 
inland.     Turning  his  back  on  the  cloudy  Atlantic,  he 
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may  take  the  Cakdonian  Railway  by  Loch  Awe,  Loch 
Tay  and  Loch  Earn,  and  thus  be  wafted  to  Perth,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  while  at  Tyndrum  it  is  open  to  him 
to  make  a  cut  across  to  the  West  HigUand  Line.  But 
his  most  beaten  path  is  still  a  watery  one,  on  to  the 
Ciinan  Canal,  and  through  it  to  Ardrishaig,  where  he 
enters  on  the  safe  and  luxurious  navigation  of  die  Clyde. 

This  is  not  a  guide-book  that  can  afibrd  to  expatiate 
in  small  print  on  all  the  aisles  and  monuments  of  this 
grand  estuary,  with  its  lochs  opening  like  side  chapels. 
The  stranger  will  do  well  to  halt  almost  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  at  a  dozen  resorts  has  a  chmce  of  steamboats 
plying  up  and  down  ^  water,  as  a  Glasgow  man  calls  it, 
even  as  his  ancestors  named  the  Esks  and  Avons  which 
for  them  were  alone  Auniliar.  The  butterfly  tourist,  if  he 
get  a  fine  day  or  two,  may  settle  on  Tarbert,  the  isthmus 
of  Cantire ;  or  at  Inveraray,  the  ducal  village-capital  of 
Argyll ;  or  at  Dunoon,  its  largest  town  ;  or  at  Rothesay, 
the  Swindon  Junction  of  this  inland  voyaging  ;  or  at  the 
Cumbraes,  whose  minister  prayed  for  "the  adjacent 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland "  ;  or  at  one  and 
another  of  those  snug  bathug-places  that  almost  line  the 
shores.  The  gem,  the  bwquety  the  crown  of  all  Clyde 
scenery  is,  of  course,  Arran,  to  know  which  nm  cuivis 
conHnpt.  But  if  he  can  find  quarters  in  some  airy  hovel 
with  rats  running  about  the  roof,  or  on  some  shake-down 
of  an  hotel  annexe,  and  if  the  nun  dears  up  over  Goatfell, 
the  reader  will  not  regret  taking  my  word  for  the  exceed- 
ing loveliness  of  glens  and  corries,  which  have  inspired 
painters,  poett,  and  even  guide-book  makers. 

Many  writers  have  described  Clyde  voyaging.      To 
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•iT«  myidf  trouble,  kt  me  borrow  from  the  mmuion 

•cooont  of  thii  r^o«  and  its  inlubitants.    It  is  alwiyt 

^iTnTir  -  ''^  «  «.«Ptcidly  through 
the  eye.  of  «  Amou.  ttory-teller.    ThU  ttory  ofW, 

V^^  '^  be^«n«mg.  «nd  he  .ppe«  to\ucceed 
m  bemg  ftwmer  thtn  he  knew  by  nrnding  up  Sir  Walter 
^"^^^other  work,  of  fiction,  then  "combining  hi. 

av^!  ^  JL?*.P™"'  <Uy ;  the  Kene  open,  on  the 
Qyde.  the  dnmsm  ftrsonm  m  u  foUow.:  Two  old 
bKhelor   brothers.  Sun    and   Sib    MelviU.  have    been 
avowedly  "  lifted  "  from  thoM  chieftain,  of  the  Muthron 
dan   CheeryUe.      They  live  together   in   kindly  one- 
mmdednm;  they  take  muff  out  of  the  «une  box;  they 
quote  Omum  in  alternate  .tanzaa,  ako  Scott,  and  .uch 
good  old  Scottidi  proverb,  u  "Jet  u.  leave  that  fly 
trwquil  on  the  ^  "    They  e^JeciaUy  agree  in  .poili„; 
t^  niece,  Mw  Helena  Campbell,  who,  Hke  other  herdn2 
of  fictoon,  1.  beautiful  to  behold,  and  like  other  ScottiA 
damKb  of  rank.  doe.  her  hair  up  in  a  wood,  believe,  in 
valkyne.  and  "  browine^"  then,  though  as  good  a.  riie  i. 
charming,  ha.  a  met  troublewme  obstinacy  in  eettinff 
her  own  way.     This  i.  a  rich  ftmUy,  who  have  ?  to^ 
houK  m  Glasgow  and  a  cottage  near  Helensburgh,  opposite 
the  promontory  always  spelt  "Roaenheat,"  a  cottiirof 
much  gentiHty,  with  a  tower,  a  terrace,  and  a^k 
Over  a  large  household  rule  two  feithful  retainers  ofthc 
olden  twic,  (I)  the  "intendant"  Partridge,  who  always 
sports  tartan  in  the  form  of  a  kUt  "above  the  phikbce  " 
with  blue  bonnet,  cow-skin  brogues  and  other  trap^ 
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of  a  Highland  butler's  livery ;  (2)  a  venerable  house- 
keeper,  who,  Hke  aU  housekeepers  in  the  Highlands,  bears 
the  title  of  "Luckie,"  but  is  also  styled  Dame  Bess,  and 
addressed  by  Partridge  as  "  Mavourneen,"  that  well- 
known  Scottish  term  of  endearment,  while  her  masters 
mvanably  summon  her  by  crying  "Bet!  Beth'  Bess' 
Beteey !  Betty ! "  each  word  taking  up  a  line,  so  as  to 
make  what  printers  caU  "fat "  and  what  French  authors, 
from  the  great  Dumas  downwards,  must  find  very  con- 
venient for  stretching  out  "  copy." 

Though  Sam   and  Sib  are  Glasgow  aristocrats,  they 
seem  so  far  in  touch  with  the  great  metropolis  as  to  take 
m  the  Morning  Post,  in  which  one  day  Miss  Campbell 
reads  an  account  of  a  wonderful  green  ray  shed  by  the 
unclouded  sun  at  his  setting  on  an  open  sea  horizon. 
Nothmg  wiU  serve  this  wilful  young  lady  but  at  once 
setting    out   to    behold   such   an    optical    phenomenon. 
Gifted  as  she  is,  our  heroine  can  have  passed  no  high 
standard  of  geography,  but  her  uncles  explain   to  her 
that  Oban  is  the  nearest  place  at  which  an  open  sea  view 
can   be  had.     Fa  pour  Oban!    she  exclaims.     The  sly 
uncles  agree  on  the  trip,  all  the  more  readUy  as  they 
are  aware  how  at  Oban  happens  to  be  sojourning  a  certain 
Anstobulus  Ursiclos,  on  whom  they  have  their  eye  as  an 
excellent  parti  for  their  ward. 

The  household  is  at  once  thrown  into  a  confusion  of 
packing,  for  by  seven  o'clock  next  morning  it  is  necessary 
to  be  in  Glasgow  to  catch  the  Oban  steamer  Cobtmba, 
which  seems  rather  a  roundabout  route  for  residenters  at 
Helensburgh.  At  this  early  hour  the  party  punctually 
embark,  to  be  carried  admiringly  down  the  scenery  of  the 
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Clyde,  though,  indeed,  the  faithful  steward  and  house- 
keeper, always  in  attendance,  shake  their  heads  in  sad 
harmony  at  every  stage  over  the  engines  and  smoke  stacks 
that  arc  overshadowing  good  old  Highland  customs,  the 
sole  example  of  which  here  given  is  unhappUy  referred  to 
the  Orkney  KirkwaU.     Messrs.  MacBrayne  have  no  cause 
of  complaint  as  to  praise  of  the  steamer  and  her  accom- 
modations ;  but  the  proprietors  of  Murray's  Guide,  with 
which  the  party  are  provided  rather  than  Black's,  might 
find  ground  of  action  in  the  French  printers'  libeUous 
misspcUings  of  names.     That  work  is  duly  drawn  on  for 
notices  of  Dumbarton   Castle,  of  Greenock,  of  ruined 
strongholds,  and  of  the  distant  crests  of  Arran  and  Ailsa 
Craig.     The  passengers  hold  stiffly  aloof  in  groups,  except 
of  course  some  French  tourists,  who  bring  their  native 
sociabdity  with  them ;   but  there  is  none  of  the  British 
morgue  about  Partridge,  when  he  daps  his  hands  in  applause 
at  the  sight  of  a  tower  ruined  for  the  MacDouglases  bv 
his  young  mistress'  clan.      They  sail  safely  through  the 
Kyl«  of  Bute  past  Ardrishaig,  by  the  Crinan  Can^,  then 
up  the  Hebndeb  archipelago  to  Oban,  where  they  instaU 
themselves,  n^dless  of  expense,  in  the  best  rooms  of  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  awaiting  the  first  fine  sunset  to  catch 
the  green  ray. 

At  this  ville  des  bains,  not  more  than  "a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,"  in  August  crowded  with  bathers,  who 
do  not  satisfy  French  ideas  of  propriety  by  a  bathing 
costume  souvent  trop  rudimentaire,  our  friends  soon  faU  in 
with  Aristobulus  Ursidos,  a  mere  Lowlander,  who  wears 
no  kUt  but,  on  the  contrary,  aluminium  spectades  and  such 
like,  and  having  graduated  both  at  Oxford  and  Edinbumh, 
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IIJ^T"  ^■"-  '*"'-  "°'  '^  "5^  *  P"«  »"*1  pedant  of  the 
darkest  dye.  seizing  every  chance  to  lecture  on  meteorology, 
mmoalogy.  chemistry,  astronomy,  in  short  de  cmnire 
sctbilt.     It  goes  without  saying  that  Miss  ampbell  at  first 
sight  takes  a  strong  dislike  to  this  false  hero,  who  at  once 
sets  about  playing  the  superior  person  over  such  a  chUdish 
fancy  as  the  green  ray.  also  excites  her  contempt  by  his 
awkwardness  at  the  British  game  of  "  crocket."    EquaUv  of 
course,  a  true  hero  has  already  been  provided,  a  ram  caught 
m  one  of  the  handy  thickets  of  romance  as  due  sacrificTto 
Hymen      This  is  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  young  and  sympathetic 
mist,  who  sends  notes  of  his  travels  to  the  celebrated 
Edtnhurgh  Review,   but  at  present   has  nothing  more 
pressing  on  hand  than  to  attach  himself  to  the  party 

The  episodes  of  the  story  henceforth  turn  upon  repeated 
efforts  to  see  the  green  ray,  always  baffled  by  the  weather 
or  by  some  clumsy  interference  of  Mr.  Aristobulus.  who 
can  never  understand  when  he  is  not  wanted,  though  able 
to  rebuke  his  companions'  enthusiasm  for  the  sea  by 
instructing  them  that  it  is  merely  a  chemical  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  with  2^  per  cent  of  chloride  of 
sodium  In  vain  they  hire  a  carriage^d-four  to  drive  to 
the  "village  of  Clachan."  and  on  to  one  of  the  outlying 
islands,  from  which  there  is  a  clear  sea  view,  at  Oban  ^ 
we  know,  blocked  by  the  island  of  «  Kismore." 

After  weeks  of  disappointment  and  bad  weather,  the 
whole  party  take  steamer  for  lona.  where  they  put  up  at 
the  "Duncan  Arms."  feasting  daUy  upon  a  truly  Scottish 
menu  of  haggis,  hotch-potch,  cockie-leckie.  sowens  and 
oat  «ke.  the  Highland  Cheeryble  brothers  pledging  one 
another  m  pint  stoups-containing  four  English  pinte.  we 
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learn— of  "  foaming  usquebaugh,"  alto  in  a  drink  called 
"whisky,"  with  strong  beer,  "mum,"  and  "twopenny" 
flavoured  with  a  ptHt  verre  of  gin.  A  Scottish  breakfut, 
it  appears,  is  a  slighter  meal,  connsting  of  "  tea,  butter, 
and  sandwiches."  This  good  cheer  is  so  engrosnng  that 
only  after  a  few  days  they  recall  the  feet  of  there  being 
some  ruins  on  lona,  which  are  then  visited  and  described 
at  much  length,  with  all  due  enth  jsiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  Dr.  Johnson  declares  the  man  little  to  be  envied 
whose  [riety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
lona.  That  man  is  soulless  Aristobulus,  who  excites  our 
heroine's  indignation  by  the  cold-blooded  manner  in  which 
he  would  peep  and  geologise  among  so  sacred  monimients, 
hammering  off  a  piece  of  a  cross  to  examine  it  as  a  mineral 
specimen.  Worse,  just  as  she  was  about  to  see  the  green 
ray,  this  unlucky  spoil-sport  lets  off  a  gun,  scaring  up  a 
cloud  of  gulls  to  obscure  the  for  once  bright  sunset. 

Miss  Campbell  is  determined  at  any  cost  to  shake  ofF 
such  a  hateful  suitor.  She  hears  of  another  island  called 
Stafl&,  from  which  a  still  opener  view  can  be  had.  Nothing 
vrill  hinder  that  in  the  frequented  pwt  of  lona  a  "  Cowe»- 
built "  yacht  is  wtudng  to  be  hired.  The  obedient  uncles 
charter  her  forthwith,  engage  a  brass-bound  a^)tain  and  a 
crew  of  six  men,  provinon  her  suitably,  and  sail  off  for 
Staffa,  which,  as  the  author  explains,  is  at  no  great  distance. 
Aristobulus,  with  his  hammer  and  spectacles,  is  left  behind, 
henceforth  dropping  out  of  the  story. 

Our  heroine,  having  had  the  geolc^ical  marvels  of 
Stafia  explained  to  her,  is  so  delighted  that  she  proposes 
to  buy  the  island.  Their  yacht  blown  away  before  a 
storm,  the  passengers  encamp  in  a  cave  and  go  through 
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perilous  ndventures,  for  the  scenery  of  which  the  guide- 
book comes  in  useful.    Oliver  Sinclair,  whose  life  Helena 
had  been  thj  means  of  saving  at  his  first  appearance 
on  the  scene,  now  in  turn  rescues  her  in  most  romantic 
style ;  and  the  young  pair  are  so  taken  up  with  each 
other  that  they  almost  forget  aU  about  thf  green  ray  in 
•earch  of  which  those  long-suflering  uncles  have  been 
dragged  so  far.    At  last  comes  one  dear  glorious  sunset, 
lighting  up  a  panorama  of  sea  line  that  could  not  but 
have   excited   admiration    even   in  "the   most   prosaic 
merchant  (negoHant)  of  the  Canongate."     As  the  sun 
disappears,  all  the  party  behold  the  long-sought  wonder, 
all  but  the  hero  and  heroine,  (who  are  too  intent  on  the 
rays  lit  in  each  other's  eyes  by  a  "  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land."    After  this,  there  is  nothing  left  but  "  Bless 
you,  my  children,"  and  a  sumptuous  marriage  in  "St. 
George's  Church,  Glasgow,"  transported  for  the  occasion, 
apparently,  from  Hanover  Square.     All  which,  if  one 
skip  the  guide-book   passages,  makes  a  very  striking 
account  of  Scottish  manners  and  customs,  but  prompts 
some  doubt  of  the  author's  accuracy  when  he  comes  to 
deal  with  such  more  remote  regions  as  the  moon  or  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  seems  a  rule  with  French  writers  to  be  careless 
about  the  local  colour  of  their  foreign  scenes.  Well 
known  is  the  haughty  answer  of  Victor  Hugo  to  the 
Englishman  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
his  Lords  "Tom  Jim  Jack,"  and  other  ornaments  of 
British  aristocracy.  He  at  least  spared  Scotland,— or  was 
it  he  who  translated  the  Firth  of  Forth  by  le  premier 
du  quatriime^   as  another  traduetem  elevated   "  a  stickit 
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minbter"  into  mh  fritr*  assMuini}  If  it  be  true  that 
Dumai  chief  "ghct"  wu  by  origin  a  Scotsman  named 
Mackay,  that  voluminous  romancer  was  ill-served  in 
the  wUd  work  made  for  him  of  British  topography. 
D  Artagnan.  landmg  at  Dover,  found  our  posts  "  pretty 
weU  served."  so  well,  indeed,  that  starting  at  2.30  p.m. 
he  rode  to  London  in  four  hours,  then  on  to  Windsor 
foUowed  the  king  to  a  hunting-ground  two  or  three 
lMgu<»  beyond,  and  gaUoped  back  to  Buckingham  House. 

fi.^?.™^\'Jf '  *  ^"'  ''^^  ^'^  ^'''^  Turpin  and 
John  Gilpm.     When  Charles  I.  exclaimed  "  Remember '  " 
with  his  dying  breath,  he  waf  of  course  addressing  that 
preux  chevalier  Athos,  hidden  below  the  scaffold  j   and 
what  Athos  should  remember  was  how  the  king  had 
stowed  a  miUion  of  money  in   two  barrels  under  the 
vaults  of  the  Abbey  of  Newcastle.     In  due  time  Athos 
go«  to  turn  up  this  deposit,  then  from  Monk's  camp 
at  Coldstream  on  the  Tweed,  he  and  the  General  stroll 
over  to  Newcastle  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  m 
Athos  of  course  comes  off  successful  in  this  midnight 
quest,  but  not  so  Monk,  who,  as  M.  Dumas  first  informed 
us,  was  kidnapped  by  D'Artagnan  in  the  midst  of  his 
army  and  carried  off  in  a  fishing  boat  from  Coldstream  to 
Holland,  to  be  laid  bound  before  his  lawfiil  king,  brougte 
back  after  all  in  time  to  prevent  Athos  from  extcrminatina 
a  comi»ny  of  Scottish  soldiers  in  defence  of  his  miUion! 
The  whole  series  of  those  Three  Musketeers'  adventures 
contains  many  such  curious  side  lights  on  the  history  of 
our  country.     In  a  comic  opera,  of  course,  one  need  not 
r«jd  up  for  examinations ;   yet  Scribe's  Dame  Blanche, 
bearing  to  the  Monastery  and  Guy  Mannering  much  the 
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tame  relation  at  Thackeray'a  Kthtcs  Mnd  Roweim  to 
Ivanhoe^  should  not  have  opened  with  a  rustic  Scots 
couple  hard  up  for  a  godfather  to  their  child,  nor  ended 
with  the  sale  of  an  estate  that  carried  with  it  a  peerage  and 
a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Scottish  writers  may  be  trusted  for 

a  more  faithful  picture  of  their  own  country ;  and  one 

would    commend   the  reader  rather  to  Sarah  Tytler*s 

St.  Mungo's  City  as  a  truthful  and  taking  tale  of  Glasgow 

life,  including  a  trip  on  the  Qyde  under  characteristic 

circumstances.    Only  this  trip  is  not  one  to  be  suggested 

to  strangers,  since  it  is  an  incident  of  Glasgow  Fau-,  that 

concentrated  week  of  more  than  Bank  Holiday-makmg, 

when  the  great  city  of  the  West  disperses  itself  to  its 

waterside  resorts  so  recklessly  that  in  the  fiuniUar  rainy 

weather  churches  as  well  as  police  stations  may  have  to 

be  thrown  open  to  thousands  of  roofless  and  hundreds 

of  senseless  guests.     Let  the  Sir  Charles  Grandisons  of 

the  south,  and  the   Miss  Ophelias  of  the  Sutes  mix 

themselves  rather  with  the  Trades  Holidays*  bustle  of 

Edinburgh,  or  the    12th  August  distraction  of  Perth 

station. 

"The  iteamer  (as  our  author  describes  this  popular  excunionX 
fluttering  with  flags  from  stem  to  stem,  was  pushing  down  the 
river  on  the  sunny  yet  showery  summer  day,  preceded  and  followed 
by  many  similar  vessels,  through  the  hbyrinth  of  shipping  from 
every  part  of  the  world— past  wharves  and  warehouses  deserted  by 
toilers— past  the  yards,  well  known  to  ship-builders,  with  skeleton 
ships  on  the  stocks,  where  the  sheds  were  forsaken  and  the  din 
mute.  Down  and  down  the  living  freight  went,  till  green 
pastures  and  ripening  cornfields  began  to  smile  under  the  very 
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frown  of  the  hills  rising  in  the  distance.  Here  was  the  heart- 
slaped  rock  of  Dumbarton,  with  the  castle  where  Wallace  had 
lain  a  prisoner.  There  were  the  crowded  rooft  of  Greenock, 
clustered  under  its  own  storm-cloud,  hanging  over  the  city 
churchyard  where  Highland  Mary  was  laid  to  rest.  Yonder 
ran  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  by  which  fleets  have  ridden  at  anchor, 
where  Colin's  solitary  ship  was  seen  through  the  morning  mists  by 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  loving  gude-wifc,  so  fiun  to  tell  that  her  man 
was  *come  to  town.*  This  was  the  entrance  to  the  loch  by 
whose  shore  the  race  of  Macallum  More  slept  soundly.  Across 
the  river  the  warning  white  finger  of  the  Cloch  Lighthouse  bade 
belated  crafts  beware.  Roseneath  was  ^r  as  when  Jeanie  Deans 
landed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke's  man.  At  Toward 
Point  the  tenderest  of  Highland  tragedies  lingered  with  the 
memory  of  the  old  clan  Lamont.  At  last  the  twin  islands  of 
Bute  and  Arran  came  full  in  sight,  and  GoatfeU  rose,  brown  and 
grey  and  russet— not  purple  as  yet— unrivalled  from  the  sea,  and 
held  up  a  rugged  face  to  the  fleecy  douds." 

Reversiiig  this  route,  and  shortening  it  by  train  from 
Greenock,  wc  come  to  St.  Mungo's  City,  by  Liyerpool's 
leave,  the  second  in  Britain,  yet  none  of  your  mushroo-  . 
Chicagos,  but  a  good  old  Lanark  borough  that  has  spread 
itself  far  over  two  counties,  since  the  days  when  its 
Broomidaw  harboured  a  few  small  craft,  and  its  Fair 
was  confined  to  the  Green,  on  which  the  Earl  of  Moray 
encamped  before  crushing  Queen  Mary's  cause  in  half  an 
hour,  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  its  field  now  withm  the 
extended  municipal  bounds.  In  her  time  Glasgow  was 
alrwiy  known  as  the  Market  of  the  West,  showing  the 
rudiments  of  a  varied  fiibrication  in  its  plaiding,  and  in 
such  a  •* Glasgow  buckler"  as  the  adventurous  Queen 
would  fain  have  carried  when  she  wished  she  were  a  man 
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to  "He  aU  night  in  the  fields."  and  swagger  nuul-clad 
along  the  crown  of  the  causeway. 

Max  O'Rell  and  other  moderns  have  said  very  unkind 
things  of  Glasgow ;  but  all  the  early  travellers  extol  the 
prettiness,  pleasantness,  and  cleanness  of  this  city  on  a 
once  limpid  river,  qualities  not  so  apparent  nowadays. 
Along  with  too  many  most  squalid  slums,  Glasgow  has 
fine   features   in    her   ancient   Cathedral,   in   her   lofty 
Necropolis,  in  her  picturesque  Trongatc,  in  her  noble 
Umversity  Buildings  elevated  above  the  West  End  Park, 
and  in  her  central  square  with  its  forest  of  iUustrious 
effigies,  "an  open-air  Madame  Tussaud's."    But  these 
monuments  are  not  so  remarkable  as  the  wealth  and  mani- 
fold  industry  of  which   signs   abound   on  every  hand, 
drowning  the  rustic  charms  noted   by  Tsfoe  and  Burt. 
In  the  Commonwealth  days  Richard  Franck  had  dubbed 
Glasgow  the  "non-such  of  Scotland"— "famous  and 
flourishing"— on  whose   "beautiful   palaces"  and  ware- 
houses "stuft  with  merchandise"  he  expatiates  in  his 
conceited  style.     Even   the  crabbed   Matthew  Bramble 
was  "in  raptures  with   Glasgow."     Pennant  twice  calls 
this  "the  best  built  of  any  second-rate  city  I  ever  saw," 
and  tells  how  Glasgow  had  been  "tantalised  with  its 
nvcr,"   soon  to  be  deepened  into  such  a  highway  of 
traffic. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Gkugow  had 
not  20,000  inhabitants,  but  she  began  to  make  her  fortune 
fast  while  the  rest  of  Scotland  rather  sullenly  prepared  to 
exchange  thistly  patriotism  for  more  profitable  crops. 
Rum  and  tobacco  were  the  foundation  of  a  prosperity 
that  came  to  be  checked  by  the  American  Revolution ; 
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then  the  long-headed  worthies  of  the  Saltmarket  took  up 
cotton,  and  cotton  was  weighed  down  by  iron,  and  iron 
was  set  afloat  as  weU  as  wood  ;  and  a  host  of  other  trades 
sprang  up,  among  them  that  Turkey-red  dyeing  that  » 
for  Glasgow  what  its  purple  was  for  Tyre. 

On  Glasgow  Green,  we  are  told,  James  Watt  thought 
of  the  steam  condenser  that  was  the  great  practical  step 
towards  starting  such  merry-go-roundabouts  here  at  Fair 
time,  and  so  many  wheeb  on  which  the  progress  of  the 
world  has  spun  with  such  acceleration  "down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change."     If  the  first  model  of  a  steanwhip 
was  made  m  Edinburgh,  the  first  passenger  paddle-boat 
that  plied   in  Britain  was  that   between   Greenock  and 
Glasgow   m    1812.      Glasgow,   not   quite   so   large   as 
Edmburgh   in  James  Watt's  lifetime,  had  then   begun 
to  give  the  capital  the  go-by.  even  before  she  became 
environed   by  a  wUderness  of  ««pits  and  blast  fiirnaces 
that  honeycomb  and  blacken  the  earth,  and  bum  with  a 
red  glare  throughout  the  night  for  many  a  mUe  around  " 
where  another  writer  describes  daylight  showing  "  patchU 
of  sour-looking  grass  surrounded  by  damp  stone  waUs  • 
gaunt  buildings  soot-begrimed   and   gloomy;   and  an 
cyer-mcreasing  blue-grey  mist  pie-red  by  taU  chimneys." 
St.  Kentigcrn.  whose  petU  nom  w      4ungo.  could  hardly 
now  identify  the  site  of  his  hermitage  among  noisy  Qydc 
ship-yards  and  busy  streets,  noted  by  jealous  neighbours 
as  too  familiar  with 

The  merchant  rain  that  carries  on 
Rich  commerce  'twixt  the  earth  and  sun. 

The  relations  between  the  two  chief  cities  of  Scotland 
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have  been  a  little  stifF  since  Glasgow  rose  so  high  in  the 
world,  as  how  should  a  laird  of  old  pedigree,  crippled  by 
forfeitures  and  mortgages,  not  look  askance  from  his 
castellated  turrets  on  the  spick  and  span  buildings  of  an 
upsUrt  millionaire  neighbour,  the  one  standing  on  his 
name  and  title,  the  other  on  his  shrewdness,  honesty,  and 
strict  attention  to  business  rather  than  the  graces  of  life. 
One  suspects  Sarah  Tytler  to  be  no  west-countrywoman, 
from  her  kindly  hits  at  Glasgow  cotton  lords  and  iron 
lords,  with  more  money  than  they  always  knew  what  to 
do  with,  a  generation  ago;  yet  she  loudly  extols  their 
generosity  and  public  spirit;  and  in  our  time  Bailie 
Jarvie's  successors  have  dis^guished  themselves,  like 
their  rivals  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  by  a  liberal 
patronage  of  art,  proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
Corporation  Gallery  that  is  a  legacy  of  the  last  Exhibition. 
Edinburgh  wits  are  not  so  scornful  now  towards  Gla^ow 
cits,  as  in  the  days  when  Kit  North — himself  a  Paisley 
body— joked  his  coarsest  at  the  expense  of  the  "  Gksgow 
Gander,"  and  Aytoun  told  scanddous  tales  of  the  Glen- 
mutchkin  Railway  and  the  Oreepdaily  Burghs. 

In  spirit  and  sentiment,  the  two  cities  have  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye.  Auld  Reekie  often  showed  herself  a 
bit  of  a  Tory,  the  ladies  of  the  family  having  even  a 
tenderness  for  Jacobidsm  and  philab^ry,  since  Rob  Roy 
lived  not  so  close  to  their  gates,  and  they  knew  the 
Dougai  Cratur  only  as  a  red-nosed  porter  or  town-guard 
of  bygone  days:  thus  the  Red  Indian,  beneath  whose 
war-paint  the  western  settler  could  see  no  good  unless 
mark  for  a  bullet,  might  be  hailed  as  a  noble  savage  in 
Boston  or  New  York.     But  Glasgow  has  always  been 
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Whig,  with  gi^y  hometpun  for  itt  own  WW  rtther  than 
the  tartans  it  manufactured  m  the  way  of  bunneii.    It 

would  have  at  little  dealing  at  might  he  with  the  Prttender. 
an  miirdcome  guert  who  took  it  on  hi.  way  back  to  th^ 
Highland^,  and  forced  the  citizens  to  rig  out  his  raned 
trmy  with  coats,  shirts,  and  bonneta.     In  the  trouWed 

iLf  ZU^"^  -giOn.  the  dty  of  the  west 
•eethed  with  sedition,  almost  breaking  out  into  revolt 

Glasgow  was  also  markedly  ftesbyterian  from  an  early 
date,  and  ita  monuments  may  well  be  crowned  by  one  to 
John  Knox.  Ita  athedral  b  said  to  have  been  defended 
u-  ^  ««w»en  •gainst  an  iconoclast  mob;  but  in 
tius  reformed  fane.  t;.^cr  Charles  I.,  met  the  Covenandng 
Assembly  whose  denunciation  of  prelates  counta  as  the 
•econd  Reformation.  Even  in  the  days  when  they  dealt 
in  rum.  the  Glasgow  folk  were  noted  as  sober  and  douce, 
their  morals,  indeed,  being  pushed  to  austerity.    Episcopal 

mmitos  and  other  bad  characters  were  driven  out  of  St. 
Mungo  s  bounds,  when  ita  Ucensed  preachers  became 
chosen  from  die  "High  flying"  party  of  the  Church. 
TheatTual  performances  were  here  held  in  horror  after 

!^5;i'^!T^.'°  ****"""*  ^^**P^  And  t»  for 
the  Sabbath-kecpmg  that  was  the  sacrament  of  old  IVesb^.- 

tenanism.  hear  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Graham,  in  his  instructive 
W  n/i  0/  ScoHmJ  in  the  EighUinth  Century,  has  tc. 
record  of  Glasgow  :— > 

rw^**L?f."".  ^"^  o»»»«vance  of  the  Sabbath,  compurgatori, 
or  «bumbaili<  patroUed  the  streets  and  wynd.  on  SatuHaynicht 
to  .ee  that  by  ten  o'clock  aU  folk  were  quietly  at  home  5  ar.d  if 
in^utious  sound!  betokening  untimely  revelry  issued  from  behind 
a  door,  or  a  stream  of  Ught  from  chinks  of  a  window-shutter 
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bttrtjrtd  •  jorW  coiii|«ii7  within,  tlwjr  mtcred  and  broke  up  tbt 

Wwhichdw«dtob«litppjrioii«irtlieLord»iovniciiy.    On 

i*."  ?  V^  **'^  **^  '^»«  *  «"«^  »"  «Wr  turn, 
pmmbulated  the  itrcett  during  divine  service,  and  visited  the 

S!f"Jl**'!  "T*"*^  *^'"«  ■"  *^«»««*  to  kirk  or  lewion. 
The  profound  .tiUncM  of  the  Seblmh  was  preternatural,  except 
when  the  multitudinous  tramp  of  heavy  shoes  came  from  a  vast 
voiceless  throng  of  churchgoers.    In  these  streets  of  which  the 

patrols  « made  a  soUtude  and  called  It  peace,' at  aU  other  hours  no 
persoiM  passed,  no  sound  was  heard,  no  dog  dated  hark.  In  the 
mtrk  Sabbath  nights  no  lamp  was  ll^  because  all  but  prorkne 
persons  were  engaged  In  solemn  exercises  at  home.  During  the 
day  the  window^utters  were.  In  strict  households,  just  opened 
wwugh  to  let  Inmates  see  to  walk  about  the  room,  or  to  read  the 
Bibk  by  sitting  close  to  the  wlndo^-fanes.** 

Timet  have  changed  in  Glaigow,  for  here  Sunday 
tramt  came  to  be  sufFered  before  they  desecrated  Edin- 
burgh.   A  certain  viiiHi  roehi  miniMer  of  Arran,  not  yet 
forgotten,  who  used  to  startle  strange  worshippers  by 
addressing  them,  "O  ye  towrists  and  eemissaries  of  the 
deevil!"  was  also,  if  aU  tales  be  true,  in  the  way  of 
warning  his  flock  that  they  grew  wicked  as  Ghugow  folk, 
and  almost  as  bad  as  them  of  Edinburgh— the  superhdve 
profligacy  of  London  being  no  doubt  tr';en  for  granted. 
But  some  such  moralist  seems  to  have  met  hu  match  iii 
two  Glasgow  urchins  whom  he  rebukefully  catechised : 
"  Whaur  will  laddies  gang  that  pky  themselves  on  the 
Sabbath?"    With  real  or  assumed  innocence  one  of  the 
boys  answered,  "  Tae  the  Green ! "     Then,  on  the  stern 
corrector  more  fully  explaining  the  drift  of  that  question 
he  heard  the  lad  exclaim,  "Rin  awa,'  Jock ;  we  mauna 
listen    to  the    bad    man    sweirin* I"— an  attitude  now 
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jJ»Bely  taken    towtrdt   extreme   Ssbbatariant,  even 
Gwgow. 

The  more  liberal  spirit  of  contemporary  Glaisow  it 
brgely  due  to  its  popular  minister  of  half  a  century  ago, 
Norman  Madeod,  who  infected  the  Scottish  Church 
with  much  of  his  own  heartiness  and  width  of  mind. 
Many  good  •tones  are  toW  of  him.  such  as,  a  generation 
earlier,  crystallised  rather  round  the  eminent  personality 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  also  a  Ghi^gow  minister.  One,  which 
MMleod  used  to  tell  of  himself,  seems  an  essence  of  the 
national  character  as  deirdoped  under  modem  influences, 
m;  burly  West  Highlander,  along  with  a  reverend 
u    ifu?  "^  Phy»«q»e,  having  taken  boat  among 

the  Hebrides,  they  were  caught  in  such  a  storm  that  one 
of  the  boatmen  proposed  the  ministers  should  pray  ;  but 
•*  Na.  na."  said  another ;  "  let  the  Uttle  ane  pray,  but  the 
'<l  ane  maun  tak*  an  oar!"      He  has  also  told  with 
ach  gusto  h  w,  in  the  early  days  of  hU  minUtry,  he  was 
puf  to  the  test  of  orthodoxy  by  a  deaf  old  woman,  who, 
adjusting  her  ear-trumpet,  screamed  at  him,  «'Gang  ower 
the  fundamentals!"    Another  story,  not  so  likely  to  be 
quite  true,  but  representing  a  very  human  side  of  his 
nature,  refers  to  a  notorious  Glasgow  murderer,  who 
capped  a  cold-blooded  crime  by  treating  himself  to  the 
services  of  this  approved  divine  on  the  scaffold.     It  is 
•aid  that  the  ghostly  counsellor  w«    so  sickened  by  the 
man's  cant,  that  on  his  hut  words,   •Good-bye,  Doctor  • 
we  shaU  meet  again  in  the  next  world ! "  Madeod  could 
not  refrain  from  ejaculating,  perhaps  in  the  less  emphatic 
Greek,  "God  forbid!" 

G0OJ  fVords,  the  popular  magazine  founded  by  Dr. 
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Norman  Madeod,  made  a  powerful  solvent  of  Presbyterian 
severity,  introducing  into  famUy  life  stories  for  Sunday 
reading,  along  with  broader  views  that  called  forth  loud 
protests  from  more  orthodox  theologians.     Another  such 
mfluence  was  the  novels  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  in 
which  he  tossed  and  gored  Calvinism  with  much  acceptance, 
when  formal  statements  of  his  doctrine  would  have  been 
recognised  as  having  foenum  in  coruu.     The  "  Kailyard  " 
Muse  so  much  in  vogue  of  late  quite  openly  flirts  with 
the  carnal  man,  cuts  up  the  Shorter  Catechism  to  make 
curl-papers  for  more  "  up  to  date  "  sentiments,  and  grinds 
down  the  forefethers'  faith  for  picturesque  local  colour. 
This  generation  hardly  yet  recognises  a  turn  of  the  tide 
that  floats  such  fiction  into  popularity.     The  plain  feet  is, 
which  some  do  not  love  to  hear  stated,  that  the  Churches 
of  Scotland  are  passing  into  a  transition  state  of  unstable 
compounds,  that  would  have  horrified  their  old  doctors. 
The  absolute  has  thawed  into  the  relative,  and  some  of 
the  once  so  solid  landmarks  of  faith  are  already  evaporat- 
ing out  of  a  fluid  state  into  a  very  gaseous  one.     It  is 
hard  for  hereditary  believers  to  measure  their  drift  from 
cast-oflT  moorings ;  but  the  many  Scotsmen  Uving  out  of 
Scotland  see,  as  a  stranger  does  not,  how  the  currents  are 
settmg.     And  even  to  an  outsider  who  takes  any  interest 
m  theology,  it  must  appear  that  the  logical  turn  formerly 
devoted  to  dogmatising  on  the  darkest  mysteries  is  now 
exercised  rather  in  explaining  away  the  standards  and 
confessions  once  held  so  sacred,  stUI  nominally  in  honour, 
but  no  more  consistent  with  actual  belief  than  the  fore^ 
going  mixed  :  .   aphors  are  with  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THB  WNIO   COUNTRY 

ScoRCHip  and  Wasted  as  much  of  the  ground  about 
Glasgow  i^this  dty  lie.  hard  by  «>me  of  Ihe  finest  and 
mow  famed  scenes  of  Scotland,  to  be  easUy  reached  by 
land  or  water.  Even  busy  Paisley,  nurse  of  poets  m 
wi^.8  of  w«ve«^  has  a  point  of  high  antiquarian  interest 
m  It.  Stored  Abbey  Church ;  and  a  st«tdi  of  moork^ 
nses  b^  smoky  Greenock,  with  its  monuments  to 
Jame.  Watt  and  to  «  HigWand  Mary."    Not  to  ««ak  of 

n  tj^    T"^^  "^°^  ****  ^^•"  «P  the  river, 
aydcsdale   shows  us  on  what  green   banks  and   braei 

^^r? /~^'  ";"?  r^  ^  'P'^  *^  octopus 
^-^  ^^T  '^  ^^"^  Castles  and  the  W 
•^   ™*^"»-      There  has  been  talk  of  hamessinir  to 
mdustry  those  ashing  Falls  of  Clyde,  the  upper  C 
R>nmngton  a  mmuiture  of  Niagara  that  is  already  sUve 
to  the  Phihstmes.    Below  this  faU.  the  mills  of  New 
^  rif'^^^'  weltmeant  industrial  experiment,  of 
David  Dale  and  his  .on-in-law  Robert  Owen      In  a  cave 
n«r  the  Stonebyres  Fall,  young  William  Wallace  took 
hidmgafter  he  had  slain  the  English  sheri/F  at  La,^ 
where  now  the  hero's  statue  stands  over  the  church  door' 
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strangely  arrayed  in  a  kilt  that  gives  him  somewhat  the 
aspect  of  that  snufF-shop  Scotsman.  Wallace  came  from 
the  Renfrewshire  EUersHe,  and  many  of  his  guerilla 
exploits  were  in  this  west  country,  though  his  noblest 
monument  has  found  a  proper  site  near  Stirling.  Ayr, 
town  of  "  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses,"  cherishes  other 
legends  and  memorials  of  him,  here  almost  foi^otten  in 
the  renown  of  Robert  Burns's  birthplace  near  the  mouth 
of  his  "  bonnie  Doon."  An  hour's  stroll  along  the  sea- 
shore from  Ayr  brings  us  to  that  humble  cottage,  better 
neighboured  by  "  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk  "  than  by 
the  pretentious  classical  monument  that  so  ill  fits  Scotland's 
"batf-efoot  Muse."  Then  frqm  this  coast  to  Dumfries, 
the  valleys  of  the  Ayr  and  the  Nith  are  sown  with 
memories  and  needless  monuments  of  the  poet  who  spoke 
the  people's  heart.  Above  Nithsdale,  in  the  south  of 
Lanark,  rise  the  Lowther  Hills,  that  for  height  might 
call  cousins  with  some  Highland  Bens.  Here  stands  Lead- 
hills,  the  highest  village  in  Scotland,  birthplace  of  Allan 
Ramsay ;  and  near  the  wider  pass,  through  which  went 
the  old  highroad  to  the  south,  may  be  sought  out  the 
«  sudden  and  immense  depths  "  of  the  Enterkin,  renowned 
by  Defoe  and  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  as  gloomy  scene  of  an 
encounter  between  persecuting  dragoons  and  the  armed 
G>venanters,  who  had  many  a  fastness  in  this  hill-country. 
The  **  Scott  country  "  has  its  brightest  associations  in 
chivah-ic  war.  The  "  Burns  country,"  which  is  also  the 
Wallace  country  and  the  Bruce  country,  has  been  the 
cradle  of  the  strongest  Scottish  sentiment,  as  of  the  most 
popular  movements.  Long  before  Burns  was  born,  it  got 
the  familiar  name  of  the  Whig  country,  as  congenial  soil 
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fer  thott  Mpir,tioM  iftar  both  poUtkal  tnd  raligiou. 
Burnt.  It  win  be  noted.  iMd  tucked  in  the  politiad  better 

A«t  "  the  Mii«  were  dl  JiKoWtei."  Mul  once  in  .  way  he 
fireeupwith—  ' 

Tfct  Solemn  Le«|ae  and  Cowiuuit, 
Cw  Scoclaad  blood,-«ott  Scotknd  ten. 
Bnt  it  Mated  Preedon't  Mcred  csbm. 

Here  fiftt  troie  the  nickname  Whig  or  Whiggtmore.  u 
It.  oppo«te  Tory  did  in  Irelwd.  Sh  of  thSr^ri^^^ 
no  comphmoits.    A  Whig  of  our  time  it  taken  to  be  m 
eminoitly  lobar  and  ttaid.  not  to  tay  lukewarm  politician ; 
but  the  firtt  Whig,  were  fierce  and  dour  enthiS»tt.  one 
derivation  of  the  name  connecting  it  with  whiy,  at  what 
AouU  hmt  at  .our-fi«ed  tectariet.    In  the  mouth^ 
an  Epitccjalian.  Whig  meant  a  IVetbytcrian,  while  a 
moderate  IVetbyterian  uted  the  word  to  ttigmatite  thote 
exttjcmittt  whote  doctrine  wu  made  white-hot  by  the 
firfirvtdum  ingnium  natural  to  thit  nation.    Moderate 
Pretbytman  it  a  relative  term,  ftetby terianitm  in  general 
having  been  tuch  a  rebound  from  Popery  and  Prelacy 
that  It  sought  to  hold  itself  Mo  mlo  apart  from  them,  and 
m  tmall  mattert  at  weU  at  in  great  went  to  antipodet  of 
oppojition,  to  that  in  some  partt  of  Scotland,  at  thit  day 
heathen  ntet  and  cuttomt  are  unwittingly  better  preterved 
than  those  of  athoKc  Christendom.    But  indeed  it  wat 
an  Insh  Orangeman  who.  being  atked  for  a  death-bed 
profcsaion  of  faith,  desired  to   be  fiirhished  widi   the 
h«ds  of  Roman  doctrine,  and  "whatever  they  believe. 
I  don  t. 
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The  touth-weic  corner  of  ScotUnd,  aftnr  being  «b  earlx 
ttronghold  of  the  Refbmutipn,  ww  the  native  heath  of 
thoee  Item  non-oonformiite  who  got  the  bf-namct  of 
"  Wert-country  Whig^"  "  Wild  Whiggamoret," end  soon, 
known  alio  with  good  reason  u  *'  Hillmen,"  **  Wanderers," 
**  Martyra,"  and  in  history  spedally  as  the  *«  Covenanters." 
That  Solemn  League  and  G>venant  of  theirs  had  been 
accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  Border ;  but  the  English 
Independents  came  to  flout  it  u  no  more  binding  than 
**  an  old  Almanac,"  and  to  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  it  made 
a  hated  symbol  of  their  long  eclipse,  while  the  right 
Presbyterian  clung  to  it  as  an  almost  inspired  standard  of 
truth.    When  the  reactionary  measures  of  the  Rest<Mration 
brought  back  Prelacy  to  Scotland,  hundreds  of  ministers 
gave  up  their  homes  and  stipends  to  the  more  compliant 
"  curates "  that  braved  popular  scorn  for  the  sake  of  a 
living.     This  tuJlng  was  not,  indeed,  national ;   in  the 
north,  as  has  been  shown,  the  adherents  of  Episcopacy  held 
their  own,  and  sometimes  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected  after 
the  Revolution  settlement.     But  in  the  '*  Whig  Country  " 
almost  all  the  ministers  left  their  cures,  gaining  in  reverence 
what  they  lost  in  stipend.     The  most  eloquent  and  zeabus 
of  them  became,  each  in  his  sphere,  nucleus  of  those 
conventicles  and  hillside  gatherings  that  drew  from  the 
parish  churches  the  cream  of  Presbyterian  faith,  along  with 
some  of  the  skim  milk,  for  Covenanting  youngsters  would 
find  a  carnal  savour  in  sermon-going  that  involved  a  chance 
of  open-air  adventure.     Jock  Elliot  or  Kinmont  Willie 
might  have  proved  religious  enough,  when  hard  knocks 
was  the  exercise  of  the  day.    Scott  gives  the  Covenanting 
preachers  credit  for  taming  the  wild  moss-troopers  who 
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had  been  recalled  to  laivity  on  the  Borden  by  the  trouUet 
of  that  time.  But  fanaticism  wu  the  main  alloy  in  the 
devotion  of  old  men  and  tender  women,  whoee  sacrifices 
and  suflerings  for  what  they  held  the  truth  have  endeared 
their  memory  to  their  children,  nay,  to  all  Scotland. 

Scott  has  been  accused  of  prejudice  against  the 
Cowianters,  as  represented  in  Old  Mtrtaiity  ;  but  surely 
thb  charge  b  unjust.  More  than  one  of  his  ancestors 
stood  out  on  that  side  in  those  unhappy  times,  a  hct 
that  would  alone  have  bespoken  his  sympathy.  To 
my  mind— making  a  little  allowance  for  stage  effect— 
hb  novel  gives  a  not  unfair  view  of  the  two  parties' 
manners  and  motives  ;  and  as  a  historian  he  thus  describes 
the  Covenanting  conventicles,  that  left  his  countrymen 
with  an  acquired  taste  for  field  preaching,  till  such 
minbtrations  had  degenerated  into  the  scenes  of  Bums*s 
"Holy  Fair":— 

"The  view  of  the  rocks  and  hilb  around  them,  while  a  tight 
•o  unusual  gave  solemnity  to  their  acts  of  devotion,  encouraged 
them  in  the  natund  thought  of  defending  themselves  against 
oppression,  amidst  the  fortresses  of  nature's  own  construction,  to 
which  they  had  repaired  to  worship  the  God  of  nature,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  their  education  dicuted  and  their  conscience 
acknowledged.  The  recollection,  that  in  these  Outnesses  their 
Athers  had  often  found  a  safe  retreat  from  foreign  invaders,  must 
have  encouraged  their  natural  confidence,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  success  with  which  a  stand  was  sometimes  made  against 
small  bodies  of  troops,  who  were  occasionally  repulsed  by  the  sturdy 
Whigs  whom  they  attemr  '.'  to  disperse.  In  most  cases  of  this 
kind  they  behaved  with  muueration,  inflicting  no  further  penalty 
upon  such  prisoners  as  might  fidi  into  their  hands,  than  detaining 
them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  long  sermon.     Fanaticism  added 
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marvels  to  encxmiage  this  new-born  iptrit  of  fcn'stance.    They 
conceived  thenuelves  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Power  whom  they  wonhipped,  and  in  their  heated  state  of  mind 
expected  even  miracubui  interposition.    At  a  conventicle  held  on 
one  of  the  Lomond  hills  in  Fife,  it  was  reported  and  believed 
that  an  angelic  form  appeared  in  the  air,  hovering  abovr  the 
assembled  congregation,  with  his  foot  advanced,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  keeping  watch  for  their  safety.    On  the  whole,  the  idea  of 
repeUing  force  by  force,  and  defending  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  soldiers  and  others  who  assaulted  them,  when 
cmptoyed  in  divine  worship,  began  to  become  more  general  among 
the  harassed  non-conformists.     For  this  purpose  many  of  the 
congregation  assembled  in  arms,  and  I  received  the  foUowing 
description  of  such  a  scene  from  a  lady  whose  mother  had  repeatedly 
been  present  on  such  occasions  :  The  meeting  was  held  on  the 
Eildon  hills,  in  the  bosom  betwixt  two  of  the  three  conical  tops 
which  form  the  crest  of  the  mountain.     Trusty  sentinels  were 
placed  on  advanced  posts  all  around,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  country  below,  and  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  approach 
of  any  unfriendly  party.    The  clergyman  occupied  an  elevated 
temporary  pulpit,  with  his  back  to  the  wind.    There  were  few 
or  no  males  of  any  quality  or  distinction,  for  such  persons  could 
not  escape  detection,  and  were  liable  to  ruin  from  the  consequences. 
But  many  women  of  good  condition,  and  holding  the  rank  of 
ladies,  ventured  to  attend  the  forbidden  meeting,  and  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  front  of  the  assembly.     Their  side-saddles  were  placed  on 
the  ground  to  serve  for  seats,  and  their  hones  were  tethered,  or 
piqueted,  as  it  is  caUed,  in  the  rear  of  the  congregation,     fiefore 
the  females,  and  in  the  interval  which  divided  them  from  the  tent, 
or  temporary  pulpit,  the  arms  of  the  men  present,  pikes,  swords, 
and  muskets,  were  regularly  piled  in  such  order  as  is  used  by 
soldiers,  so  that  each  man  might  in  an  instant  assume  his  own 
weapons."— 2tf/«  of  a  Grandfathtr. 

Wc  know  w?ut  rampagious  Tories  were  John  Wilson 
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and  J««»  Hogg,  but  one  wm  .  w»t^ountrymtn  by  birth. 

and  the  other  a  son  of  nioorland  hiiiride. ;  and  even  they 
arc  found  tctifyuig  to  the  cause  of  their  kin.     "The 
anaent  spirit  of  Scotland."  exclaims  the  shepherd  at  a 
Noctes,  "com«on  mefrom  the  sky;  and  the  sowl  within 
me  re-swears  in  sdcnce  the  oath  of  the  Covenant.     There 
they  are-the  Covenanter*-*'  gathered  thegither.  no  in 
fear  and  tremblin'.  but  wi'  BibL  in  their  bo«>mrand 
swords  by  their  sides,  in  a  glen  deep  as  the  sea.  and  still 
as  death.  .  .      When  I  think  on  these  thing»-in  olden 
times  the  produce  o*  the  common  day-and  look  aroun' 
me  noo  I  could  wush  to  steek  my  e'en  in  the  darkness  o' 
death,  for,  dearly  as  I  love  it  still,  alas !  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  country. ' 

Alas!  alas!  indeed,  for  this  rhapsody  makes  part  of 
a  fdmination  «g«nst  Otholic  emancipation,  a  question  on 
which  such  whiskified  Protestants  proved  themselves  too 
true  sons  of  the  Covenanters.     The  pfx)8cribed  Whi« 
were  not  less  hot  in  testifying  against  aU  other  creeds 
than    m   asserting  their   own   i.piritual   Uberty.     When 
the  Government  offered  their  consciences  some  measure 
of  rehef.  the  "Black  Indulgence"  proved  as  hateful  as 
persecution,   which,  indeed,  they   would   wiUingly  have 
directed  against  other  sects,  as  against  «  right-hand  deflec- 
ttons  and  left-hand  way-sUdings"  in  their  own   body 
monly  sect  of  that  day  that  would  not  persecute  was  the 
yuakcr^ whose  turn  did  not  come;  and  Quakerism,  as 
judged  by  Wodrow.  seemed  but  "a  small  remo^  from 
Fojwy  and  Jesuitism."  or  from  what  one  of  his  heroes 
Styled  that  «  stinking  weed."  Prelacy.     On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Roger  Williams  for  the  first  time  had 
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begun  to  preach  religious  toleration  ;  but  there  the  pre- 
valent sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  Puritan  divine  who 
denounced  "Polypiety  as  the  greatest  impiety  in  the 
world."  Puritan  or  Prelatist,  it  was  the  party  in  power 
on  which  rested  the  guilt  and  the  shame  of  spiritual 
tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffering  party  may 
have  entered  into  a  renown  of  virtues  beyond  th«r  desert. 
A  generation  that  hardly  knows  the  Fourfold  State  even 
by  name,  sees  little  in  those  martyn  but  their  wrongs, 
their  harshness  and  narrowness  forgot,  thdr  own  occasional 
crimes,  their  misspent  zeal  for  **  dogmas  long  since  dead, 
pious  vituperation  on  antagonists  long  buried  in  dust  and 
forgetfulness ;  breathless  innstence  on  questions  which 
time  has  answered  with  a  yawn." 

At  least  the  westland  Covenanters  bore  manfully  the 
scourge  which  they  looked  on  as  an  instrument  of 
righteousness,  but  for  the  time  laid  on  the  wrong 
shouldera.  Their  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  damped  by 
the  scenery  of  their  secret  gatherings.  Boldly  they  took 
the  sword  against  a  conformity  dictated  by  dragoon 
colonels,  by  selfish  statesmen,  and  by  such  a  sacred 
majesty  as  Charles  II.'s.  If  only  they  had  added  to  their 
^th  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English  Roundheads,  who 
did  not  n^lect  discipline  for  doctrine  I 

In  the  Whig  country  was  borne  highest  that  blue 
banner  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  "  For  Christ's  Crown 
and  Covenant."  At  Lanark  gathered  to  a  head  the  first 
rising  of  1666,  easily  crushed  among  the  Pentlands  when 
the  rustic  army  had  Men  Lack  from  the  gates  of 
latitudinarian  Edinburgh.  At  Rutherglen,  near  Glasgow, 
began   the   second  outbreak,  stirred  up  by  the  brutal 
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murdtrtn  of  Archbiri»op  Sharpc  ;  then  it  was  n«irlx,udon 

m^  Z^u^,  ~""?"  °^  ^*'"^  Ay*  *»d  Rcrfrew 
meet,  that  a  half-armed  congregation  routed  Claverhouse's 
guardsmen  on  the  morass  of  Drumdog.  This  casual 
success  was  wasted  on  an  army  that,  when  a  few  thousand 
«rong  dami  to  defy  the  forces  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
J^i  ^rj"*''«^,  dissensions,  paying  more  attention  to 

BothweU  Bridge  the  fate  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Cam«^n,  leader  of   the  "wUd"  or  extreme  party,  was 
followed  up  and  slain  in  that  desolate  moorland  region, 
without     grandeur,     without     even     the    dignit?  of 
momitain  wildn^.  yet  striking  from  the  huge  proportion 
It  seemed  to  bear  to  such  more  favoured  spots  of  the 
country  as  were  adapted  to  cultivation."     In  caves  and 
remote  cottages  skulked  the  faithful  remnant,  while  per- 
secution raged  unchecked  for  years.    Dark  and  bloody  are 
the  memories  of  that  "killing  time."  and  the  superstitious 
egends  that  attached  themselves  to  the  fame  of  the  martyrs. 
L^  and  Cameron,  to  Peden  and  others  in  whom 

S^r'tif  ?  f  P'^P^*^  """^  "^'^  Celtic  second 
sight  btill  darker  stories  were  whispered  of  the  persecu- 
tors, believed  to  have  sou  themselves  to  the  devU  that  diey 
might  have  power  over  the  Lord's  people;  of  "bloody 
Mackenzie."  the  I^rd  Advocate ;  of  Grierson  of  Lag.  i„ 
whose  hands  a  cup  of  wine  would  turn  to  blood  ;  of  the 
wlm  cruelty  of  Claverhouse,  charmed  agai..st  bullets ;  of 
die  ruthlessness  of  Dalziel.  who,  with  Tartar  manners 
brought  from  Russian  wars,  with  his  bygone  dress  and 
the  outlandish  beard  unshaved  since  Cha-les  I.'s  execu- 
tion.  might  weU  seem  an  infernal  monster.     But  all  the 
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shughtm,  the  maddening  tortures  by  boot  and  by 
thumbkint,  the  miserable  impriaonmentt  on  the  Bait  Rock 
and  in  Dunnottar  Castle,  the  mockery  of  lighter  spirits 
among  the  populace,  only  went  to  harden  R^sbyteriau 
endurance.  The  Covenanter  wrapped  tighter  about  iiim 
his  blood-stained  cloak  of  orthodoxy  till  that  bitter  wind 
blew  over.  Then  the  westland,  so  vainly  harried  and 
dragooned  towards  conformity,  proved  a  hot-bed  of 
strong  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  feeling,  inspired  by 
resentment  as  well  as  by  religion,  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
persecution  that  stops  short  of  extermination. 

The  quartering  of  Highland  clans  was  among  those 

means  of  grace  brought  to  bdar  on  the  stubborn  Whigs, 

with  whose  scruples  the  Gael  as  a  rule  had  scant  sympathy. 

But  the  great  western  clan  Campbell,  neighbours  of  the 

Whig  country  across  the  Clyde,  obeyed  chiefs  otherwise 

tempered,  two  of  whom  rank  among  the  victims  of  Charles 

II.'s  reign  ;  and  the  House  of  Argyll  continued  to  furnish 

champions  for  the  Whig  and  Presbyterian  interest.     Over 

adjacent  clans,  the  powerful  Macallum  More  had  too  much 

played  the  tyrant ;  then  it  was  hatred  to  the  Campbells 

as  much  as  loyalty  to  Charles  or  James  that  brought  so 

many  tartans  round  the  banner  of  Montrose  and  Dundee. 

On  the  other  hand,   sore  memories   of  that  Philistine 

••  Highland  host "  helped  to  keep  the  Whig  country  loyal 

in  the  later  Jacobite  movements.     It  was  long  before 

*•  wild  Highlandmen,"  or  dragoons,  would  be  looked  on 

with  a  friendly  eye  by  the  sons  of  the  Covenanters.     When 

the  goodman  one  Saturday  night  had  "  waled  a  portion  " 

that  led  him  to  corrupt  the  verse,  "another  wonder  in 

heaven,  and  behold  a  great  red  dragoon  " — ^he  was  inter- 
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ZS  ^-  '    i  *^  ^  "  ""^  •  ""««k^  John  ! 

*«.  .  no  nun,  o- th«  ««  ge«  i,  u^ , ..  b„,  fci^^^  ; 

»-»  for.  wonder?"    It  «.  in  „od»r^o?  S 

^^-  ^^  T!  "^•^"«  ^  """  'h-'W*  over  . 
te«wh,ch  Kcmed  to  nuke  it  easier  for, rich  n.«  tojo 

Si^t.  v,:^-;:  -^^  *-  '^  •  ^••^  «<> «-  ^ 

Whatever  they  nuy  h.ve  been  in  the  p«t,  no  worse 
^ore  strong  th«,  their  neighbours,  die'^C.^^beT^ 
ArgyU  hsve  nsen  on  the  flowing  tide  of  progtei.     The 
T    "*  ™'^»B  -"d"  that  statesnui^figu^ 
»  J«me  Deans's  p.t™„,  „or  under  that  host  wto  " 
courteously  ent.«ain«l  Dr.  John«m,  though  hb  w^ 
iwuld  not  speak  to  Boswell.     The  fate  I^ke   .  ^ 
of  note  m  any  Nation  of  life,  was  looked  on  a^  Tl 
nunner.  chief  of  the  ftesbyterian  cstablidunent  e«n 
when- so  have  tune,  changed_he  could  not  g^t  one 
rf  h»  »ns  elected  as  member  for  the  county.     But  W 
before  h»  time  th»  Uurch  h«i  ceased  to  be  one  ^ 
undivided,    soon    i«le«l  d,„wi„g    strongly   sZ^ 

More  than  once  in  these  pages  the  writer  has  let  the 
r«der  shy  away  from  a  thistly  exposition,  which  wTmay 
here  yoke  to  and  have  done  with  it.  Nothing  puzTl« 
strangers  more  than  the  fact  that  till  recently  a  Lttish 
pansh  would  have  three  Presbyterian  ChurchL.  di^rina 
not  at  aU  m  ntual.  in  discipline,  or  in  such  points  ofd^^. 
«are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  unprovided  with  theolori^ 
spectacles.     It  would  be  difficult  to  give  southron  S 
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the  fsculty  for  tplitting  controvenial  luun  powcued  hf 
mind*  trained  to  tubtlenest  on  the  Shorter  Catechism ; 
but  an  outline  of  the  divinont  of  the  Scottish  Church  may 
perhaps  be  made  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity.  At  least 
I  will  try  to  be  fair,  which  is  more  than  have  been  all 
exponents  of  such  matters.  like  most  Scotsmen,  I  have 
an  hereditary  bias  in  these  controverues.  One  of  my 
forebears  was  a  Covenanter  extolled  among  Howie's 
Scottish  Worthies^  who,  after  being  persecuted  under 
Cromwell  (<«  loyalty  to  Charles,  came  to  be  hardly  dealt 
with  for  conscience'  sake  at  the  hands  of  that  ungrateful 
king.  I  am  proud  to  think  of  the  ancestress  who,  urged 
to  move  him  to  safe  submiakion,  answered  like  a  true 
Presbyterian  wife,  "that  she  knew  her  husband  to  be  so 
steadfast  in  his  principles,  that  nobody  needed  deal  with 
him  on  that  head ;  for  her  part,  before  ^e  would  contribute 
anything  that  would  break  his  peace  with  his  Master,  she 
would  rather  choose  to  receive  his  head  at  the  Cross." 
Other  friends  were  not  so  scrupulous,  **  two  ladies  of  the  first 
quality  "  going  so  far  as  to  send  '*  a  handsome  compliment 
in  plate  "  to  the  **  advocate's  lady,"  who  had  the  honesty 
to  return  this  bribe  or  ransom  when  she  judged  it  imposnble 
to  save  the  prisoner's  life.  All  the  same  it  was  saved,  and 
he  lived  on  till  the  Revolution  year  in  a  state  of  proscrip- 
tion, sometimes  hunted  into  hiding,  but  throughout  a  most 
"  faithful  and  punfiil "  preacher,  who  "  left  many  seals  of 
hb  ministry,"  and  steadily  refused  to  put  himsdf  at  ease 
by  leaving  the  country,  for,  **  in  his  pleasant  way,"  he  used 
to  say  "  he  would  suffer  where  he  had  »nned."  His  son 
followed  in  his  steps  ;  and  his  grandson  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  early  movement  of  dissent  which  is  presendy  to 
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be  shown  as  legacy  from  the  Covenanting  spirit.  But  if 
tiie  memory  of  these  worthies  weighs  with  me,  I  was 
broi^ht  up  at  an  English  knee,  in  a  church  that  held  them 
much  mataken ;  and  I  was  confirmed  by  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  within  whose  diocese  the  very  F^pc  is 
a  dissenting  minister.  Since  then  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
teachers  from  whom  may  be  learned  that  to  know  and 
to  speak  the  truth  of  one's  fcUow-men  U  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  sound  divinity.  And  perhaps  an  outsider 
may  be  m  a  better  position  for  taking  the  altitude  of  even 
the  most  celestial  bodies  of  feith. 

The  moving  spirit  of  Ptesbyterianism  has  been  a  con- 
sciousness that  Christianity  claims  to  be  something  for 
higher  than  any  human  institution,  the  Court  of  Session, 
for  mstance,or  even  the  British   Constitution.     Other 
countries  seem  more  willing  to  make  practical  compromises 
between  heaven  and  earth.     One   has  heard  of  such  a 
country,  whose  chief  ambassadors  of  heaven  are  appointed 
with  a  ceremony  in  which  the  holiest  influence  is  implored 
to  direct  a  choice  published  weeks  before  in  every  news- 
paper as  fixedly  made  by  very  mortal  authorities,  who  may 
be  notonous  evU  livers,  open  unbeKcvers,  or  what  a  sect- 
arian journal  has  politely  qualified  as  "non-co-religionists." 
But  a  religiously  minded  Scot  has  too  much  logic,  not  to 
say  sense  of  humour,  to  take  part  in  such  a  farce.     For 
him  the  Gospel  did  not  dawn  from  the  eyes  of  Boleyns  and 
such  like ;  he  took  his  Scriptures  as  a  law  rather  than  a 
title  for  rulers.     His  watchword  has  all  along  been  Christ's 
headship  of  the  Church,  and  his  anathema  the  "Eras- 
tianism  "  that  rendered  to  Cesar  what  man  owes  to  God 
alone.    The  later  Stuarts  were  not  Caesars  to  wear  any  halo 
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in  his  eyes ;  then  all  the  more  dearly  he  saw  the  futility  of 
their  Uy  Popedom.  That  "  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  " 
was  perhaps  not  so  far  out  in  his  adage  "  no  bishop,  no 
king."  But  Scotland  held  its  faith  by  the  same  title  as  he 
his  crown ;  and  he  and  his  successes  found  faith  on  the 
whole  stronger  than  loyalty.  The  dogmas  of  that  faith 
are  not  the  question.  It  was  sadly  coloured  by  the 
struggles  of  its  origin,  by  the  character  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  stem  scenery  of  the  land,  by  persecution  and 
by  congenial  Calvinistic  logic  brought  back  from  exile,  and 
by  the  troubles  of  the  time  in  which  Puritan  influences 
were  exchanged  across  the  Border. 

Scotsmen  being,  after  all,  b«t  human,  their  serious  and 
democratic  view  of  religion  was  held  with  two  difierent 
degrees  of  intensity,  which  took  shape  as  the  main  partes 
of  the  Kirk.  The  one  that  came  to  be  known  as 
"Moderate"  was  hotly  reproached  with  Erastianism.  a 
less  unwillingness  to  look  on  religion  as  a  department  of 
the  Civil  Service.  The  other  had  various  nicknames,  the 
"  Wild  Party,"  the  «  High-fliers,"  but  we  may  as  weU  caU 
them  the  High  Churchmen  of  Scotland,  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  favoured  Evangelical  doctrine  while  cling- 
ing to  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  in  which  the  former 
was  to  be  predominant.  These  were,  in  fact,  the  heirs  of 
the  Covenanters,  who  on  strongly  Protestant  soil  fought 
out  the  old  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Emperor.  And 
whereas  the  English  High  Church  has  been  strongest 
among  the  priesthood,  in  the  north,  where  presbyter  is 
priest  writ  small,  it  is  the  laity  that  have  rather  fostered 
ecclesiastic  zeal.     To  Buckle's  represcnution  of  Scotland 

a  priest-ridden  people,  Mr.  H.  G.  Graham  rightly 
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objects  how  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  speak  of  a 
people-ndden  clergy.  *^       " 

TTie  Revolution  Settlement  secured  the  victory  of 
Pmbytery  over  Episcopacy,  quieting  the  contention  of  a 
century.  But  when  Episcopal  curates  had  been  "  rabbled  " 
onwhat  was  a  far  from  merry  Christmas  for  them,  the 
atr«ne  wmg  of  the  Covenanters  were  by  no  means 
sadsfied  with  King  WilUam's  toleration  of  unLnd  S 
and  would  accept  no  sutus  at  the  hands  of  an  uncovenanted 

and  hrned.  they  held  aloof  rather  than  i«eded  as  the 
Qtmeronians,  a  sect  which,  with  its  obscure  subdivisions 

t^riTr:  "km"  I  "*"'  '""^^  °^  "Reformed  Presby- 
temns,  whUe  the  mass  of  it  nearly  two  centuries  later 
g^viuted  mto  the  Free  Church,  then  in  part  represent- 
wg  th«r  pnnciples.     The  militant  youth  of  tWs  body 

^  r^"  ?'  T  ?^  "^"^'^  ^y  ^^S  embodied  I 
the  Cameroniaji  Regiment,  that  fought  stunlfly  against 
Jacobites.  Papists,  and  other  enemi«  of  a  ftoSI 
accession,  and  still  remembers  its  origin  by  carrying  a 

But  with  changed  times  the  Covenants  began  to  lose 
theu-  power  as  a  watchword.  Having  partS  from  its 
^S\r«SS^  "?  .tHe.C^ieronian  folfo^.  then  Si:g 
cooled  by  mddcr  spirits  in  Episcopal  conformists  presently 
admitted  to  the  new  order  on  easy  terms,  the  KirlSX^J 
became  more  moderate,   not  much   to   the  satisfaction 

^^r.K~Tr°""-     '^  ""^°"  <>^  ^»»«   kingdoms, 
earned  through  by  crooked  ways,  and  its  benefit  W 
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hidden  in  ignorance,  soon  called  forth  all  the  **  thrawn  " 
aloofness  of  Scottish  patriotism,  for  the  nonce  bringing 
Jacobite  and  Cameronian  sentiment  into  one  focus.  One 
of  the  early  acts  of  the  imited  Parliament  was  to  meddle 
with  what  has  been  a  sorer  question  north  than  south  of  the 
Tweed,  the  patronage  of  livings.  The  right  of  patrons 
was  now  revived  and  confirmed  by  an  Act  nuking  a 
"  call "  from  the  congr^tion  unnecessary  to  the  placing 
of  a  minister.  The  ministers  themselves  were  more  apt  to 
sympathise  with  patronage  as  easier  road  to  a  benefice  than 
the  ordeal  of  popular  election ;  but  the  people  strongly 
resented  the  laird's  placing  of  a  pastor  over  them,  even 
when  this  privilege  was  exercised  with  delicacy  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  there  were  cases  like  that  in  Gait's 
Annah  of  the  Parish^  when  the  presentee  had  to  be 
inducted  by  military  force.  This  grievance,  then,  became 
a  standard  in  the  battle  between  the  Moderate  ax  \  the 
High  Party,  patronage  being  looked  on  as  Erastianism 
in  retail,  when  its  wholesale  transactions  in  prektes  and 
prayer-books  were  still  angry  memories. 

Wth  hatred  of  patronage  was  involved  a  zeal  for 
Evangelical  doctrine,  which  now  b^;an  to  take  colour  from 
other  sources  than  Geneva,  and  to  blur  out  beyond  the 
rigid  lines  of  Calvinistic  logic.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Evangelical  party  got  the  name  of  Marrow- 
men,  as  rallying  round  a  litde  book  which,  published  in 
England,  gained  popukrity  north  of  the  Tweed  as  the 
"  Marrow  "  of  Christian  doctrine,  when  edited  by  Boston 
of  the  Fourfold  State.  The  "  Marrow  "  came  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  Moderate  majority  in  the  Assembly ;  then 
for  teaching  its  doctrines  and  rebuking  the  general  luke- 
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wwmnew  of  the  Church,  the  Mintly  Ebenezer  Enkine  wu 
eoisured  by  hb  Presbytery,  nnd  finaUy  sutpcnded  from  the 
Sr^W*^„!^*  *^  •ymp.thetic  brethren,  Alexander 
Moncneff,  William  Wilton,  and  James  F«her.    In  173, 
tiiese  four  suspended  ministers  formed  themselves  into  the 
first  Presbytery  of  the  original  Secession  Church,  with  Fife 
JJi^^a^dErskineasitsl^^^ 
brother  Ralph  m  some  respects  suggests  himself  as  its 
Charto  Wttley,  givmg  scandal  to  severe  members  by  his 
love  of  music  and  songs  not  David's. 

The  Seceders  were,  in  fact,  the  Scottish  Methodists, 
havmg  an  early  ally  in  Whitfield,  who,  however,  becan^ 
a  stumbhiy.block   through    his  willingness  to  exercise 
Chnrtun  feUowship  with  the  Erastian  establishment ;  he 
professed  it  his  duty  to  preach  to  «'the  dcvU's  people  " 
whms  the  Seceders  would  monopolise  him  for  -'the 
Lords  people^'•    Nay,  more,  if  testifying  scandalmongers 
are  to  be  credited.  "  that  grand  impostor  "  went  so  for  m  at 
Lisbon  to  «  symbolise  with  Popery  "  by  attending  a  Catholic 
Lenten  service,  where  the  Crucifixion  was  represented 
"in  a  most  God-dishonouring,  heaven-daring,  ridiculous, 
andidolatrous  manner."      About  the  same  time  as  the 
Secession,  rather  earlier  indeed,  was  formed  the  Glassite  sect 
•till  seated  at  Perth  ;  but  they  went  oflFupon  a  narrow  side 
trade,  and  may  be  neglected  in  a  general  view  of  Scottish 
religious  life.     A  generation  later  Pennant  reports  the 
population  of  Perth    as    11.000,   of  whom    9000  still 
belonged  to  the  Kirk,  the  rest  being  Episcopalian.  Non- 
jurors (these  chiefly  "venerable  females"),  Glassites,  and 
Seeders.     Independents,  Baptists,  and  such  like  came  later 
on  from  England,  but  these  exotic  congregations  are  still 
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a  mere  icattering,  hardly  found  outaide  of  laige  towna. 
CarJyJe  might  have  remembered  such  excepdona,  when 
he  dogmatised  that  "aU  dissent  in  Scotland  b  merely  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  National  Kirk  in  all  points." 

The  Secession  Church  soon  began  to  disseminate  itself, 
but  ahnost  as  soon  deireloped  a  tendency  to  diaintegration! 
Over  the  question  of  the  test  exacted  from  municipal 
authorities  the  body  split  into  Burghers  and  anti-Burghers, 
the  kttcr  strongly  holding  it  inconsistent  to  use  a  form  of 
oath  as  to  "  the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm,"  when  in  their  view  the  religion  thus  professed  was 
far  from  the  truth.     Thia  "breach"  was  acrimoniously 
mamtamed  even  when  Test  Acts  had  been  abolished ;  then 
the  Secedcrs  underwent  further  fission  into  "  Old  Lights," 
"New  Lights,"  and  others  claiming  to  represent  the 
original  doctrines  of  the  Secession.    Twenty  years  after 
that  first  schism,  a  kindred  but  independent  sect  had  come 
to  birth  under  the  title  of  the  "  ReKef  Church,"  seeking 
relief  for  tender  consciences  from  Moderate  tyranny,  while 
its  leader,  Thomas  Gillespie,  perhaps  through  association 
witli  English  nonconformity,  made  some  scrupulous  ex- 
ceptions to  the  former  seceding  platform,  and  some  touch 
of  innovation,  as  the  use  of  hymns,  upon  the  Presbyterian 
practice. 

The  reader  need  not  be  troubled  with  all  the  sunderings 
of  8cctlet8,one  or  two  of  which  still  testify  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners  like  "Thrums."  This  much  may  be  noted, 
that  Presbyterian  differences  have  been  not  much  exported 
from  Scotland,  though,  indeed,  American  Churches  stiU 
show  some  trace  of  fissions  that  began  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.     The  root  of  such   diflfcrencra  was  usually  a 
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n»rnmly  pent-mp  earnettnen  that  look«rf  .»»•  c^ 

•»<•  not  i:ri„fc"t::^„  tii'i^.t^ 

«"«*  rf  ibKUHmce  from  Dublic  JZi!^  J      '  '  '°^ 

came  to  be  ••  Voluntarviwn  "     t^-      i.  ^  ^"'*«' 

that  minister.  ahod^S^dly  "^^t/^^?'  "^°" 
them.  *^    ^y  "*°*  '^^o  '^•h  to  hear 

of  them, ...  w«rfa  buncho-  c.uJdriftZS^!^»  ^^ 

indeed  wu  Mwr -!*!.VT^"'    "«  Popol"  theology 

^«k»e,  the  Moderate  «nd  the  EvangeUcal  leader.  m.l 
rf  the  warmer  doctrine  we«  cheriahS  te  ^^^ 
godly  hearer,.  Eraad^mam  dommated  the  Ch^h  ^  rf 
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a  generation  in  which  Pitt't  rioerojr  Dundas  practically 
governed  Scotland,  anJ  robed  bulliet  like  Braxfi'M  tent  to 
banishment  political  martjrrt,  inapired  bjr  the  luriu  glow  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Then,  the  long  war  widi  N^xUeon  having  ceased  to 
stifle  free  thought  and  free  speech,  the  Tory  rule  of  ScotUnd 
had  to  face  a  rising  demand  for  reform,  a  movement  heated 
through  the  suffierings  brought  upon  the  working  classes 
by  shiftings  of  economic  conditions  after  the  peace,  and 
by  the  bungling  interference  of  Government  with  trade's 
natural  course.  The  new  sentiment  found  champions  in  a 
knot  of  Whig  lawyers,  whose  weapon  was  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  Church  wu  sti^^red  by  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause,  whose  name  had  sprung  from  its  k>ins.  A 
religious  revival  came  in  on  the  flowing  tide  of  Whiggism, 
and  with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  Evangelical 
party  began  to  recover  their  ascendency,  led  by  the 
eloquent  Chalmers,  himself  of  Tory  leanings  and  a  con> 
vert  from  Moderate  indiflTerence.  A  by-product  of  this 
enthusiasm  was  the  sect  popularly  but  incorrectly  dubbed 
the  Irvingites,  which  found  more  acceptance  about  London 
than  in  Scotland. 

The  new  fermentation  soon  proved  strong  enough  to 
burst  old  bottles  that  had  served  for  the  moderate  vintage 
oi  faith.  The  sjnrit  of  the  Covenanters  came  to  life  in  the 
"  non-Intruuon  Controversy,"  the  gut  of  which  was  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  mouthpiece  of 
edification.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  new  Scotch  story ;  but  here 
is  one  that  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print.  I  remember 
as  a  lad  hearing  from  an  old  shepherd  his  account  of  such 
a  dispute  in  hb  native  parish.     **  There  was  a  chiel'  wi'  a 
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poodercd  held  cam*  doun  frae  Edinburgh,"  wu  his  account 
of  the  legal  proceedings,  "and  he  made  the  folk  a  lang 
dishmadavering  speech— ye  never  heard  sic  havers  in  yer 
born  days  !     They  needna*  care  what  like  a  minister  was 
pit  m  !     It  was  a'  the  same  doctrine,  and  the  mahn  made 
Me  differ !     But  up  gat  an  auld  wise-like  elder  had  sat  in 
that  kirk  since  he  was  a  laddie  ;  and  says  he,  *  What  did 
I  hear  the  gowk  saying?    What  is  the  big,  blethering 
brute  teUm  me  ? '  says  he.     •  Does  he  mean  for  taemak'  a 
body  bcLeve  that  a  saft,  young,  foozy,  wersh  turneep's  as 
guid  as  a  fine,  auld  Swedish  one  ?'  says  he."    Then  this  son 
of  the  Whig  country  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  never  can 
I  forget  the  solemnity  with  which  he  declared,  amid  the 
sUencc   of  the  eternal  hUls-««  Mahn,  it  was  a  maund 
answer ! "  ® 

The  first  step  was  the  resuscitation  of  a  daim  that  the 
patron's  nomination  fell  through  unless  countersigned  by 
a  caU  from  the  people.     The  General  Assembly  passed  an 
Act  confirmmg  this  popular  Veto,  which  for  a  time  went 
unchaUenged,  patrons  having  learned  to  ««ca*  canny"  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights.      But,  after  some  years,  the 
momentous  Auchterarder  case,  where  an  obstinate  patron 
persisted  in  forcing  his  nominee  on  an  objecting  congre- 
gation, brought  about  a  collision  between  the  laws  of 
Church  and  State.     A  majority  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  pronounced  the  Veto 
lUegal.     The  Church  accepted  the  judgment  as  afl!ecting 
the  temporalities  of  the  living,  but  refused  to  ordain  the 
intruded   pastor.     All  Scotland  was  in  a  blaze  of  con- 
troversy ;  the  very  schoolboys  took  sides  as  Intrusionists 
and    non-Intnisionists.     In    the  Strathbogie  Presbytery 
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seven  ministers  were  suspended  by  the  Church  fw  obeying 
the  G>urt  of  Session,  to  whose  bar  were  brought  seven 
others  for  not  obeying  it  in  the  Dunkeld  Presbytery. 
A  deadlock  thus  arose,  out  of  which  there  i4>peared  no 
escape  but  by  secession,  so  long  as  the  Government  refused 
to  recognise  the  strength  of  this  popular  movement. 

A  little  patience  would  probably  have  brought  relief 
by  law ;  but  the  perfervid  sons  of  the  Covenanters  were 
in  no  mood  for  patience.  The  ** Headship  of  Christ" 
was  in  question,  and  no  prospect  of  loss  or  sufiering 
appalled  spirits  exalted  in  such  a  cause.  This  movement, 
it  must  be  remembered,  had  small  sympathy  with  the 
Voluntaryism  of  dissent.  Its  leaders  as  yet  stron^y 
maintained  die  connection  of  Church  and  State,  oiUy, 
in  their  eyes,  the  Church  must  stand  above  the  State. 
The  Free  Churchman's  attitude  at  the  Disruption  was  a 
consistent  one,  entirely  reasonable  htxaa  the  premises  on 
which  hb  Church  htaed  its  teaching.  He  took  the  grand 
tone  of  the  ages  of  faith  ;  and  there  was  something  noble 
in  lus  disdain  for  mandates  of  earthly  Uw,  which  he  treated 
as  served  by  creatum  of  a  day  on  the  servants  of  the 
eternal  Jehovah. 

The  Disruption  took  place  at  the  General  Assembly  of 
1843.  ^hc  retiring  Moderator,  after  reading  a  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Church's  liberties,  headed  a 
procesuon  to  a  spacious  hall  in  the  Canonmills  suburb, 
where,  electing  Dr.  Chalmers  as  their  first  president,  the 
protesters  constituted  themsdves  the  Assembly  of  what 
they  muntained  to  be  the  true  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Government  had  expected  a  sece^on  of  some  score  or 
two  of  hot  heads  ;  but  nearly  five  hundred  ministers  went 
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out  of  thdr  churches  uid  numses,  giving  up  dl  for  con- 
science  sake  with  a  courage  that  at  once  roused  a  wave  of 
generous  sympathy.    The  buUding  up  of  the  new  Church 
was  set  about  with  true  Scottish  energy,  prudence,  ay,  and 
generomty.     For  when  Cockney  jesters  sneer  at  Scottish 
poverty,  they  do  not  consider  how  ready  this  people  is  to 
spend  ite  saiangs  and  sparings  on  what  it  beheves  a  Rood 
cause,     t^tdy  from  the  contributions  of  die  poorer  class 
was  the  Free  Church  sustained.     Most  of  the  rich  and 
mighty  were  agamst  it,  some  of  tiicm  bitterly  hostile, 
many  landlords  refusing  ground  for  sites,  so  that  at  first 
preachers  and  congregations  had  often  some  taste  of  the 
Covenanters'  sufierings  in  open-air  worship.     Very  bitter 
^  Ae  feeling  between  the  ruptured  congregations  and 
ot  the  seceding  ministers  against  the  "residuum,"  tiiat 
had  to  fill  hundreds  of  empty  livings  in  haste,  not  always 
with  the  most  fitting  candidates.     This  ill-wind   blew 
good   to  not  a  few  "stickit  ministers,"  who  had  littie 
hoped  to  wag  tiieir  heads  in  a  pulpit,  and  die  old  Adam 
m  the  Seceders  found  matter  for  much  scornful  criticUm 
of  tiiose  «  residuary  catde." 

Long  before  such  aoi.  osity  had  died  down,  the  new 
body  had  Its  churches,  manses,  schools,  and  coUeges  buUt 
and  endowed  on  a  scale  duit  ga/e  Scotiand  two  Establish- 
ments mstead  of  one.  But  its  main  strengtii  was  die  fact 
of  ij  commanding  die  allegUnce  of  the  most  spirituaUy 
minded  and  inteUectual  among  die  people.  Its  very 
pnde  was  no  vainglory.  English  dksent  is  apt  to  take 
a  soaaUy  humble  and  apologetic  attitude.  A  Free 
Churchman  never  diought  of  himself  as  a  dissenter,  and 
could  not  be  looked  down  upon  from  any  point  of  view. 
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In  all  parts  of  the  country  his  Church  took  rank  beside 
the  Establishment ;  in  some  it  •  gained  an  ascendency.  In 
the  Highlands  espedally,  where  the  exaltation  of  warm 
Celtic  blood  goes  to  its  highest,  and  where  eloquent 
ministers  have  inherited  the  devotion  once  inspired  by 
warUke  duefs,  the  **  Auld  Kirk  "  is  often  little  more  than 
empty  walls  and  a  stipend.  There  is  a  tale  of  graceless 
laddies  boasting  i^nst  each  other  of  thdr  reckless  deeds. 
One  tM-ags  of  having  been  to  the  circus,  which  another 
caps  by  a  vmt  to  the  theatre,  but  the  third  u  bold  to  avow 
a  darker  crime,  **I  once  went  to  the  English  ChupeL" 
As  told  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  this  fable  has  a 
further  climax  of  iniquity  in  thA  Established  Church,  erst 
so  dear. 

While  the  Free  Church  went  on  flourishing  apart,  the 
Establishment  was  moved  to  drop  the  main  standard  <^ 
so  much  controversy.  Its  Genenl  Assembly  petitioned 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  which  was  brought  about 
so  easily  that  most  of  the  lairds  interested  did  not  choose 
to  demand  the  compensation  voted  to  them  for  their 
thorny  rights  of  presentation.  In  prindple  nothing  seemed 
to  keep  the  Churches  afMut ;  but  the  EstaUishment  had 
been  lifting  into  a  broader  theolc^  and  a  new  toleration 
of  liturgical  worship,  which  separated  it  from  an  organisa- 
tion more  conservative  in  religious  matters,  yet  a  school 
of  liberaUsm  in  peptics  that  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  his  hold 
over  Scotland.  The  **  Auld  Kirk  "  lost  more  and  more  its 
susjudon  of  [MTlatical  ways.  Men  still  alive  can  remember 
how  Dr.  Robert  Lee  was  indicted  for  the  introduction  of 
an  organ  and  a  prayer-book.  Now  such  scandalous  in- 
novations are  perhaps  the  rule  rather  dun  the  excepticm 
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fiwtWul  wonhtppen  in  the  dtr  consrcoatioiii  ii^mJTr 

I-'UW  long  fcUen  down.    Ate  die  IWoT.  Za»: 

ft«d»rt«nan  Church,  wUcI^  by  .  century',  pnctice  nth^ 
*«  M  ongind  principle,  h»  erol»^dr^ir^ 

1^  ""-ft~-  rf  th.  S.«.  «th  the  t^ZHf 
Cmjmfijigma,,.  of  ».,«ion.  for  thdr  p«,  h«, 

Th.  Church,  .ho.  b,g«,  to  «ft,  dangt    Wh«  X 

-.g-I  «J-»^,ho  n»d.  much  of rSSetiJS^ 
of  Church  ttd  Stite,  dW  off  into  .  minority,  the  3S 
SSr-l."^  ta.  ««^  .bout^-S^ 
Pranaplci     thu  m  tympmhy  «ith  E»MgeBoU  doco^ 

^tr^,!i  ScoBiA  P»«by«ri«r^of  n^ 
whm  thor  diflerence,  of  conttitution  were  idle  ireJ. 
Wp«l  to  open  d«,d  eye,  to  tfc,  .b«^of^ 
Cfcurche^  dl  profadng  the  ««e  m«n  doLneJ^ 
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■tinding  M  tJTtb  to  odi  other.  AtditlwttofooiitroTWtf 
grew  cool,  more  friendly  reladoot  became  poMibk,  and 
the  minittere  of  the  one  ought  fill  the  pulpiti  of  the  other. 
In  certain  pariahea  having  a  tummer  popialation,  it  would 
be  arranged  to  keep  only  one  Church  open  in  winter 
TIm  waate  of  power  in  the  du-ee  almoat  identical  bodiea 
could  not  but  a^ike  a  practical  people  tomiermrUter.  The 
EataUiihed  Church  aeemed  to  flht  too  boldly  with  deana 
and  Oxford  profciaora ;  but  what  hindered  die  Free  and 
the  U.P.  Church  from  making  a  match  of  itP  After 
long  courtahip  and  much  diacuanon  of  aettlementR,  their 
alliance  waa  celebrated  in  1900,  and  now  theie  two 
organiaadona  are  merged  un(^r  the  title  of  the  United 
Free  Church. 

Thit  union  waa  not  omaummated  without  hot 
oppontion,  a  small  remnant  of  the  Free  Church  standing 
outnde  and  claiming  at  hw  the  dispoaal  of  the  great 
endowmenta  bestowed  on  certain  |»inciples  now  put  into 
the  background.  Aa  I  write,  the  Houae  of  Lnrda  still 
delays  its  dedrion  on  a  question  of  momentous  mterest, 
which  the  Scottish  Courts  decided  b  favour  of  the  main 
body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  haa  already 
got  the  nickname  of  the  **Wee  Free"  Church  better 
represents  the  views  of  its  spiritual  fathers.  But  if  all 
Churches  were  brought  to  payment  of  ancestral  debta, 
othenwdse  than  in  paper  money  of  Creeds  and  Conficssions, 
some  theological  Statute  of  limitations  would  be  required. 
Whatever  be  the  result,  it  should  prove  a  lesson  agunst 
investing  any  Church  in  a  suit  of  clothes  sure  to  be  out- 
grown or  to  go  out  of  ftshion.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able fisature  of  this  particular  case  is,  that  almost  for  the 
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htttory  there  hu  been 


ft^tiine  in  Scottish 
(•Usoftcompronittie. 

Jt^P^^!^'  ^  r^  ^me  yei«  before  « 
tte  Fr«  IVerf,yter«n  aurch.  their  n^iuM  fttr.  being 

Sn"L2"Sf  i^P'^^^^y  Act  by  which  the  F.2 
Oiurch  A«embl7  had  loo««i  the  bond,  of  wL  viptioT 
tf'  '  .tr  doctnne  might  run  in  h«r„e»  with  the^U^hT^ 
stringt;:    yjewi  of  the  unitinff  bodv      "  "T  •*«'*"y  J«~ 

'  puce,  the  Free  Preei>]rtenaii,  «id  eoonmwuion  bdoi.. 

^  ^  ^^IIT"  -^  'i^""  » «fce  High- 
^UM,  wnere  iree  Churches  came  to  be  hotly  defended 

k«tf  «  century  old,  during  whidi  Leodieean  hum^ 

~lli,"  *•  O"  K'k."  to  wWcl.  ti«  Free  S 
"»"«|J  btck  in  .  deeper  note,  "  I  im  the  true  old  Kirk" 
bur  then  Ae  UJ".  beU  j«gW  beck.  "  m\  ^  '^,'^% 
A.  .or  the  Epitope!  body  th«  now  hold.  it.  heti  ^.^^fc. 
ojly  m  the  Jut  century  «.  i,  .„ft^  ^  C  be?.; 

(^wewed  fit>m  the  Church  of  hi.  /orf.u.a,'^  ^ 
not  from  whM  diouU  be  the  ««/«««,  ^TT"  "^ 

,w  .*  «^to  of  .1,  beiie<^%XL^»trhr 

F^S  "*T.r'^'*  i^  ■«  without  oftnc^  SS  1* 
Free  Church  <rf  Chthner.  ud  Guthrie  be.t  repreinttd  ^ 
true  «ol  of  ScottiA  R«byteri»ian  wd  «Erf  a! 
..rongct  religion.  life  of  iu'fc.,  gen.rad,.,'^!^  ot 
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genentiofi  thb  body  has  generated  an  impuUe  that  may 
lead  to  fresh  flyting  between  two  parties  now  unequally 
yoked   together.     It   had  one  divine  eminently  pious, 
eminently  learned,  eminently  loyal  to  his  Church,  unless 
in  comiiw  to  certain  modern  condunons  that  are  more 
or  lew  freely  accepted  by  almost  every  mind  qualified  to 
judgs.    Him  the  more  bigoted  sort  picked  out  as  quarry 
for  one  of  the  heresy-hunts  which  make  a  ikvourite  sport 
in  the  north.     I  heard  the  case  against  him  put  in  a  nut- 
shell by  one  of  the  dki  women  who  were  too  much  deferred 
to  in  this  matter.     "It  might  be  true,"  admitted  this 
mother  in  Caledonian  Israel,  "that  Moses  did  not  write 
the  account  of  his  own  death ;  but  if  you  began  there 
where  were  you  going  to  stop  ?"  so  she  was  dear  for 
muzzling  that  troublesome  scholar.    He  had  been  teaching 
his  "unsound"  views,  without  much  observation,  to  a 
few  students  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer.    According  to 
the  milder  laws  of  modern  persecution,  he  was  unwillingly 
driven  into  renown,  into  wide  influence,  and  into  the  arms 
of  an  English  University,  that  felt  itsdf  honoured  in 
receiving  such  a  scapegoat.    All  the  more  enlightened 
spirits  of  his  own  Communion  are  now  ashamed  of  the 
silencing  that  sent  him  into  famous  exile.     Many  of  them 
were  ashamed  of  it  at  the  time ;  and  the  majority  against 
him  was  pardy  made  up  of  men  who  knew  that  he  ^ke 
truth,  but  thought  it  not  well  that  the  truth  should  be 
freely  spoken.    The  theologians  who  take  this  tone  are 
no  longer  inspired  by  the  virtue  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
have  fallen  away  fi-om  the  heritage  of  that  great  preacher 
that  feared  not  the  fiice  of  man,  nor  woman. 

Enthusiasts  like  Knox  are  out  of  vogue  in  our  day ; 
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but  perhaps  can  be  seen  all  the  more  clearly  what  we  owe 
to  the  stiffness  with  which  they  stood  out,  that  neither 
King  nor  Pope  should  bind  the  consdence,  taught  by 
freedom  to  claim  its  rights,  too,  against  Parliament  and 
Presbytery.  Out  of  the  troubles  of  the  time  when 
Scotland  was  a  distressful  country,  somewhat  given  to 
"the  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt,"  came  the  resolute 
temper  that  has  tiimed  poverty  to  gain  and  is  turning 
superstition  to  knowledge.  At  all  events,  no  account  of 
**  Bonnie  Scotland  "  is  complete  that  does  not  take  in  the 
stem  and  wild,  not  to  say  grim  and  gloomy  aspects  often 
presented  by  the  WUg  country. 
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The  Whig  country  included  Galloway,  diat  rough  south- 
western comer  that  stretches  its  Mull  towards  Ireland  in 
what  Boece  calls  "  ane  great  snoUt  of  crags."  The  whole 
promontory  formed  by  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  the  county  of  Wigtown,  once  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Galloway,  and  then  taking  in  parts  of  Ayr  and 
Dumfries,  seems  to  concentrate  many  of  the  qualities  of 
Scotland,  Land  und  Leute.  This  northern  Cornwall  lent 
itself  of  old  as  a  scene  for  dark  romance,  whose  combats 
glitter  here  and  there  through  deepest  mists  of  history. 
Its  Attacott  people,  Picts  or  what  not,  mixed  with  Scots 
from  Ireland  and  Gaels  from  who  knows  where,  run  to 
dark  hair  and  the  tallest  forms  of  Britain,  perhaps  even 
of  Europe,  while  their  character  is  a  blend  of  especially 
perfervid  spirit.  Though  this  corner  was  the  first  foot- 
hold of  Christianity  on  the  mainland,  it  long  remained 
notable  for  untamed  fierceness,  like  that  of  the  northern 
mountain  cats.  So  near  England,  it  came  to  glow  with 
a  patriotism  more  fervent  than  its  loyalty ;  and  some  of 
the  doughtiest  exploits  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  were  done 
upon  its  borders,  not  always  indeed  with  the  help  of  the 
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Galweg^^nj     Mr   S.  R.  Crockett,  who  in  a  generation 
too  forgetful  of  Guy  Mannering  has  come  forward   to 
give  GaUoway  its  fiur  share  of  fome.  teUs  us  how  most  of 
Its  gentry    as  weU  as  its  long-limbed  and  hot-hearted 
peasants^  threw  themselves  into  the  Covenant  strueRle, 
their  "Praymg  Societies"  throughout  making  cam^^of 
resistance  and   protest  against   the  persecutors ;   and   in 
quieter  times  the  same  enthusiasm  has  flared  up  into  wiU- 
o  -the-wisp  Anaticism  bred  among  the  moss  hags.     Later 
on,  as  we  know  fiiom  Scott,  the  wUd  coasts  of  GaUoway 
r^  a  danng  br««d  of  smugglers  to  testify  for  what  they 

^^      fc"^    "^'^  ^'  ^"^"^  °^  M*»-     That  trani- 
atlanticaed  firebrand.  Paul  Jones,  hailed  from  GaUoway 
to  which  he  came  back   to  threaten  the  mouth  of  his 
native  Dee. 

Whatever  this  people's  hand  finds  to  do.  it  has  been 
apt  to  do  It  widi  might  and  main.     What  it  chiefly  finds 
to  do  m  our  day  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  that  seem  to 
thrive  best  on  the  promontories  of  our  island  ;  then  also 
GaUoway  has  given  its  name  to  a  hardy  horseflesh,  and 
pigs,  too.  are  largely   reared   in   this  region.     Such  an 
autfionty  as  the  author  of  Field  and  Fern  judges  no  beef 
better  than  that  which  matches  the  brawn  ^  GaUoway 
men.     And  these  taU  feUows  have  the  name  of  living  to 
a  good  old  age,  as  witness  the  GaUoway  story  of  a  man 
of  threescore  and  ten  found  "greeting"  when  his  father 
had  given   him  "his  Hcks"  for  throwing  stones  at  his 
grandfather.  ^ 

By  this  time  the  reader  must  have  an  inkling  how  the 
names  Highland  and  Lowland  are  but  ,d«ive.  The 
knobbed  area  of  Scotland,  which,  as  a   nitfivc   boa««i. 
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would  be  u  tng  ••  England  **  if  ye  flattened  it  oot,** 
condits  mainly  of  two  uplands^  diat  of  the  south  unaller, 
greener,  and  lets  boldly  mountunous,  between  which  dips 
a  more  thickly  peopled  interval,  at  one  pmnt  but  forty 
miles  broad  from  sea  to  sea,  where  only  the  rich  river 
straths  and  the  coast  pluns  are  right  lowlands,  never  out 
of  nght  of  sheep-dotted  hills.  Galloway  b  nuunly  a  wild 
r^ion  of  rocks,  lochs,  moors,  and  bogs,  in  the  north 
rinng  to  mountuns  almost  as  high  as  any  in  England. 
This  ground  seems  too  much  neglected  by  tourists,  who 
yet  might  find  here  and  there  smart  hotels  to  their  mind, 
oftener  the  more  old-Auluoned  inns  where  they  would 
have  to  do  not  irith  managers  *and  fordgn  waiters,  but 
with  housemfely  Meg  Dods  and  decent  servant  lasses, 
now  instructed  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  no  longer  to 
mistake  a  tooth-brush  as  an  instrument  for  sharpening 
the  appetite  before  dinner.  We  Scots  have  a  grudge 
against  southrons  for  the  d^ree  to  which  they  have 
soptusticated  the  hotek  on  more  frequented  routes, 
espedally  in  the  matter  cX  chaises.  The  butterfly- 
travellers  as  well  as  the  bee-travellers  should  have  a 
grievantt  against  thdr  landlords  (limited)  not  so  much 
for  making  hay  while  the  holiday  sun  shines,  as  for  the 
tyranny  that  tries  to  impose  upon  them  boarcting-^ouse 
regulations  at  I^cadilly  prices.  My  grudge  at  those 
exotic  caravanserais  is  that  they  try  to  set  all  thdr  guests 
"feeding  like  one,"  and  draw  out  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day  through  that  sweetest  hour  of  the  northern 
summer — 

'Twixt  the  gloanuag  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  come  hune. 
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r^7^"  ^""*  *"**  °^***"  °"*  "««*  not  make  in 
^Uoway.  where  strangers  not  too  pock-puddingish  about 
being  "done  weU."  would  find  a  hearly  welcome  and 
openings  tor  exploring  a  country  sacred  through  memories 
of  patoots  and  m«-tyrs,  dotted  with  ruined  shrines  and 

i^th^Tf^?  "^'i^^^^u^^*^'  ^^""*^^y«'  Gordons,  who 
n  their  lifetime  loved  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than 

the  mouse  squeak.     From  Newton-Stewart,  not  ye?  wide 
awake  to  its  capabUities  as  a  tourist  centre,  one  has  half 
a  day  s  walk  northwards  into  the  heart  of  the  Galloway 
Highknds    where    Merrick   raises   its   heathery    Pente- 
dactylon  above  the  lovely  Glen  and  Loch  of  Trool.  one  of 
the  festnesses  of  Bruce's  JVanderjdhre.     Another  goal  in 
th«e  hills  IS  Murray's  Monument,  commemorating  one 
of  Scotland's  gifted  herd-loons,  who  with  homely  sfhool- 
mg  nused  himself  to  be  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages.     Three  heights  in  Galloway  bear 
the  name  of   Cairnsmore,   the    highest    Cairnsmore  of 
CaraphauTi.  approached  from  the  town  of  New  Galloway 
by  Loch  Ken.  Kemnure  Castle,  and  the  beautiful  Glenkens 
iT\  ^T^  Carsphairn   to   Dalmellington.   we  can 
smke  by  rail  into  the  native  country  of  Burns,  who  at 
the  Galloway  spa  of  Lochenbreck  wrote  down  his  "Scots 
wha  hae,     meetly  composed  by  him.  it  is  said,  on  a  wild 
nde  through  a  stormy  night. 

The  chief  town  of  Galloway  is  Stranraer,  port  of  the 
shortest  s«i-crossing  to  Belfast,  by  Loch  Ryan ;  but  the 
nearest  point  to  Ireland  is  Portpatrick,  where  that  saint 
could  step  across  the  Channel  long  before  so  much  money 
had  been  sunk  on  an  abandoned  harbour.  The  lion  of 
Portpatnck  is  the  glen  and  ruin  of  Dunskey ;  as  that  of 
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Stranraer  the  grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy,  nursing  exotics 
that  attest  the  mildness  of  this  western  shore.  The  Irish 
express  trains  dash  also  past  the  beauties  of  Glenluce  and 
its  ruins  haunted  by  legends  of  Michael  Scott  the  Wizard, 
of  Peden  the  Covenanting  prophet,  and  of  that  hapless 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  whose  story  seems  to  have  been 
distorted  as  well  as  transplanted  to  the  other  side  of  the 
country.  Luce  Bay  separates  the  Mull  of  Galloway  from 
a  broader  promontory  in  which  the  lochs  of  Mochrum 
are  perhaps  the  finest  nook.  Its  southern  point  is  the 
green  "  Isle "  of  Whithorn,  where  Scottish  Christianity 
was  planted  by  St.  Ninian  ;  and  still  stand  fragments  of  the 
famous  monastery  sought  by  James  of  the  Iron  Belt,  and 
many  another  penitential  pilgrim.  On  the  same  branch 
line  from  Newton-Stewart,  Wigtown  rears  above  its  bay  a 
monument  of  that  shamefullest  tragedy  of  the  Covenant- 
ing persecutions,  when  two  women  martyrs  were  fastened 
to  stakes  to  be  drowned  by  the  tide.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Cree  is  Creetown,  "  Portanferry  "  of  Guy  Manneringy 
from  which  can  be  visited  caves  fit  to  shelter  Dirck 
Hatteraick,  and  the  ruins  of  Bnrholm,  that  claims  to  be 
"  EUangowan,"  and  to  have  given  concealment  to  John 
Knox.  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  is  a  picturesque  place  in 
the  district  illustrated  by  the  Faed  brothers'  pictures,  and 
sanctified  by  the  preaching  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  Farther 
east,  on  its  inlet,  is  reached  the  coimty  town  Kirkcudbright, 
church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  wou^a  hardly  know  his  own 
name  as  now  pronounced  Kirkoobry.  Here  we  have  an 
interesting  museum  of  Galloway  antiquities ;  and  a  few 
miles  off  is  Dundrennan  Abbey,  poor  Mary's  last  rest- 
ing place  in  her  troubled   kingdom,   whence   she  gave 
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herself  to  the  mercy  of  Elizabeth  after  her  flight  from 
IjAngside.  The  Kirkcudbright  branch  lakes  us  back  to 
the  main  line  at  Castle  Douglas,  near  which  stands  the 
grim  tower  of  a  stronghold  whose  lords  were  once  a  terror 
to  their  own  country.  whUe  over  the  Border  English  nurses 
would  hush  babes  to  rest  with 

Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  dinna  fret  ye  : 
The  Black  Douglas  shall  na'  get  ye  ! 

Like  too  many  other  noble  Scottish  names,  this  one 
has  sadly  degenerated,  its  last  exploit   to   be   proud  of 
endmg  m  the  catastrophe  that  cut  short  Lord  Francis 
Douglas's  life  on  the  first  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  ;  and 
his  brother,  the  late  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  made  some 
stir  m  the  world,  least  unenviably  perhaps  by  the  Queens- 
berry  rules  of  boxing.     Several  members  of  the  family 
have  in  modern  days  come  to  an  obscurely  tragic  end,  as 
If  urged  by  the  Nemesis  of  forgotten  bloodshed.     Their 
chief  title,  the  Dukedom  of  Queensberry,  had  passed  to 
the  house  of  Buccleuch,  along  with  the  princely  seat  of 
Drumlanng  in  Nithsdale. 

The  oldest  bridge  in  Scotland  leads  over  the  Nith 
to  the  largest  town  of  the  southern  counties,  out  of 
Galloway  in  the  letter,  but  not  in  the  spirit.  Dumfiies 
originally  the  fastness  of  Frisian  pirates  whose  stock 
would  "go  far,"  is  set  among  famous  sites  and  relics. 
In  the  Church  of  its  Greyfriars,  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red 
Comyn,  a  deed  "made  siccar"  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Empress  of  the  French.  Near  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  Linduden  Abbey,  "ruins  yet  beauteous  in  decay." 
To   the   south,  on   the   Galloway    side   of  the   estuary. 
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CrifFel*s  cone  rises  above  the  walls  of  Sweetheart  Abbey, 
built  by  John  Baliol's  widow  as  tomb  in  which  her 
husband's  heart  should  lie  upon  her  own.  On  the 
opposite  side  stands  another  stately  ruin,  Caerlaverock 
Castle,  where  in  the  churchyard  lies  '*  Old  Mortality,"  as 
"Jeanie  Deans"  rests  at  Irongray.  To  the  north  is 
Lochmaben,  the  castle,  perhaps  the  birthplace,  of  Robert 
Bruce.  But  the  name  that  first  rises  to  memory  in  this 
Nithsdale  countryside  is  Robert  Burns,  tenant  of  Ellisland 
under  tnat  Dalswinton  laird  for  whom  is  claimed  the 
honour  of  the  earliest  steamboat  experiments.  Bruce, 
possibly  born  at  Turnberry  Castle  on  the  Carrick  coast, 
may  have  been  an  Ayrshire  man  like  Burns,  who  came 
to  end  his  broken  life  at  Dui^fries,  now  counting  itself 
honoured  by  the  sepulchre  of  one  who  thus  wrote  his 
own  epitaph — 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 
And  softer  flame ; 

But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 
And  stained  his  name. 

Scotland's  heart  warms  to  the  memory  of  Robbie 
Burns,  over  whose  sayings  and  doings  in  lifetime  big  wigs 
about  DumAies  were  shaken  and  grave  eyes  upturned. 
As  if  in  repentance  for  his  hard  life  and  troubled  death, 
his  countrymen  will  now  hear  no  word  against  the  poet, 
who  could  be  severe  enough  on  his  own  frulities. 
And  if  mortal  ever  deserved  kindly  judgment,  it  was  he 
whose  heart  went  out  not  only  to  his  Jeans  and  Annies, 
but  to  his  "  auld  mare  Maggie,"  to  a  hare  wounded  by 
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"  barbVous  «rt."  to  dumb  cattle  left  out  in  «  storm,  even 
to  »uch  t  "poor  etfth-companion  invf  fellow-mortal"  at 
a  fieid-mouM  ;   he  who  would  not  wi  ingly  have  crushed 
with    h,s   ploughshare  a  "wee,  moucst,  crimson -tippit 
flower    ;  who    had   no  hatred   for  the  very  enemy  of 
mankmd-"\vad  ye  take  a  thought  and  mend  I "     It  is 
vam  to  deny  or  conceal  that  "he  had  twa  faults,  or  maybe 
three,    but  fate  indeed  gave  him  hard  measure.     Had  his 
sphere  been  a  higher  one,  he  wculd  not  have  been  the 
man  he  was ;  yet  with  a  little  eai*,  with  wise  friends  to 
counsel  •'  prudent,  cautious  self-control."  with  Pitt's  port 
or  even  Byron's  hock  and  soda-water  instead  of  tippcnny 
and  usquebaugh  among  spcU-bound  tavern  cronies,  might 
he  not  have  lived  to  draw  as  good  an  income  from  the 
CivU  oervice  as  Wordsworth,  to  become  a  douce  elder  of  the 
Kirk,  and  to  take  a  seat  among  the  orthodox  bon  vhants 
of  the  Nocus  ?    As  it  is,  his  humble  birthplace  draws  more 
pilgnms  than  come  to  Stratford-on-Avon  from  aU  over  the 
world,  for — 

Who  his  human  heart  hat  laid 
To  Nature'*  bosom  nearer  ? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ? 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 
The  human  feeling  gushes  ! 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 
Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes .' 

This  singer  of  the  people's  joys  and  sorrows  represents 
the  soft  side  to  a  strong  nature.  From  the  scene  of  his 
last  days  it  is  but  a  step  to  Annandale,  cradle  of  a  neigh- 
bour genius  that  is  Scotland's  boast  rather  than  her  darling. 
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•"■omu  Orlyle.  who  ucnded  into  «ch  ,  dear  !«.«» 

«.n«r ,  ,  poet "  wanting  ,h.  «^pi.„t  Tt^'. 
•  painter  in  "hue,  of  earthquake  and  S"  •  ^m  ' 
•opher  who  "thought  in  a  Zaata,^  fif^  V"  ^^''T. 
not  abide  the  crolg  „f  .  S^°"„ '  *  ^?«  *J°  ""W 

h^^««ashe,or4ning^';4?orr:ut;':: 
i        ^r™  *'"'»«'  <«  ""not  readUy  Uy  W.  (^ 

not  recogniae  the  maater  f^  rf^  o,^  a'fo  ""''* 
rn^-t^n.^ch^Th-""""^-  «-^  "^^  'SZ 

»!,..  I...  •  ."7™  ""y  reaaers,  but  more  to  the  ardour 
dut  ha.  .n^red  »  many  minds  rejecting  boAhU  tT 
mises  and  his  condusirn*     t^  -  ^  **  P™^ 

the  wealrni-.  «f  k'     u        ^^^n^aO'.  D»J>ou8  Student,  seems 
who.  but  for  another  wealtne«,  might  have  lie  iZ^w 
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better  known.  P«rick  Proctor  Alexwder.  bu  well  exK»ed 
ta.  oblH,u.q,  of  virion  in  .  b«,I«q«  thL,  A^^^ 
«.dom  u  <bol,ng ;  .nd  to  my  mu3  the  «unde«  judgm"« 
orOjrlyfc  come.  „ro«  the  Ad«,.ic  from  Jami  R„«U 

of  .  c  ^  vjcrman  culture.     Imagination,  if  it  lavs  hold 

iver  Jd"T"°"/^  ^•"'  ""•»'^'>«"  »°'hc  bJe  Jarre   gro^s 

ia^r^n^t^n^  '^'*^*'  ^'''"«'  *Uncomciou.ly,  for  the  most 
e^ive^tLTrT."^  T  ""  "°"  th^mpossiS"; 
wel    with  uTlr    1^''  °"  *^'  •»"'"*  P**^  ^^«r«  »Jone  it  is 

m,dn      •    •      u^  ^'^"«*''  *^^"  P°'»«n  of  Popular  Applause 
madness  is  in  thee  and  death  •  thv  en    ;.  n-ji  j  ^PP«u«e  ' 

Mr  Carlvl*  »««  k-   £  '  ^         "  Bedlam  and  the  grave.* 

ivir.  v^ariyie  won  his  f5rst  successes  a*  a  VinA  ^c  l     •       . 

fenh  he  ha.  don.  nothing  b„,  rev.„p  hf,  „,„  '  7« 
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ixi^*'''N^'  ^r"  "i^y ,«'«'«•>  *•>«  P^doxe,  more  p^ra- 
doxicaJ.  No  vciy  large  share  of  truth  fall,  to  the  apprehewion  oi 
any  one  man ;  let  him  keep  it  «cred,  and  beware  of  rep^Zl 
till  U  turn  to  fid«J,ood  on  hi.  lip.  by  becoming  ritual."  ^ 

After  aU  Carlyle  was  not  whoUy  a  typical  Scotsman. 
His  stock  seems  to  have  come  from  Cumberland,  and  his 
birthplace,  not  far  from  the  !k>raer,  is  one  of  Scotland's 
less  bonnie  air/s.     He  was  very  Lowlandish,  indeed,  in 
some  features :  in  his  perfervidness,  in  his  intolerance,  in 
the  coarseness  of  mental  grain  that  chuckles  over  abusive 
nicknames,  and  in  volcanic  stirrings  of  sympathy  that 
enabled  him  to   appreciate  Bums.     He  was  above  all 
himself,  Der  Einzige,  as  he  proclaimed  othen,  a  most 
portentous  and  vigorous  force  in  literature,  that  has  been 
transmuted  into  different  modes  of  intellectual  motion. 
Whatever  rank  this  coruscating  star  may  eventually  take 
m  the  firmament  of  fame,  its  spectrum  is  not  that  of 
Scotland.     At  the  best,  he  represents  but  one  side  of  his 
country  s  nature,  as  appears  in  his  grudging  and  belittling 
view  of  Scott,   who   more   fiilly    unites   the  chequer^ 
elements  of  the  national  character. 

In  a  generation  much  bHnded  by  literary  superstitions 
and  idolatries,  Scotsmen  should  faithfuUy  testify  to  Scott 
as  the  truest  genius  of  their  country.  With  him  for 
guide,  we  entered  his  beloved  Borderland  ;  he  has  seldom 
been  far  from  us  as  we  passed  through  its  scenes  and 
monuments,  and  stiU  on  the  rhinns  of  GaUoway  and  in 
the  dales  of  Dumfries,  his  shade  attends  us ;  nor  does  it 
whoUy  vanish  as  we  cross  the  Solway  viaduct  into «« Happy 
England,"  pronounced  by  a  recent  American  writer,  after 
his  lights,  "  a  section  more  beautifiil  perhaps  to  the  eye," 
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forsooth,  than  Bonnie  Scotland,  but  "certainly  not  one 
which  appwls  more  forcibly  to  the  imagination."  Burns 
did  something,  Carlyle  almost  nothing,  towards  fusing 

To  the  spcUs  of  that  Wizard  of  the  North  we  chiefly  owe 
;t  that  now  "Highland  and  Lowland.  aU  our  hear^^ 
^otch  I  as  a  romancer  of  our  own  time  exclaims,  who 
dsewhere  recaUs  Stewart  of  Garth's  story  how.  when  a 
HigMand  regiment  landed  at  Portpatrick  after  long  exile, 
the  kUted  veterans  flung  themselves  down  to  iL  the 
ground  of  GaUoway,  so  for  from  their  native  heath 
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